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The  RIGHT  Place... 


the  RIGHT  time 


Twice  in  three  years,  violence  of 
international  significance  has  affected 
the  government  of  Guatemala. 


Both  times  Edwin  A.  Lahey,  head 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  was  in  Guatemala  City. 


In  1954  he  scooped  the  world  press 
on  the  only  revolution  that  ever  top¬ 
pled  a  Communist  government.  He 
had  predicted  it  a  month  earl  er  and 
had  prearranged  the  signal  that  first 
flashed  the  news  of  the  revolt  that  put 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas  in  the  presi¬ 
dency. 


He  stayed  to  tell  the  big  story  as 
only  Lahey  could. 


The  assassin’s  diary,  he  said, 
"sounded  as  though  he  had  taken  his 
Marxism  intravenously.” 


Last  July  25  Castillo  Armas  in¬ 
vited  Lahey  to  visit  him.  Lahey  was 
on  a  plane  the  next  morning.  He 
landed  in  Guatemala  only  hours  after 
Castillo  Armas  was  assassinated. 


"It  was  something  right  out  of  the 
snake  pit.” 


"It’s  creepy  to  come  to  a  party 
and  find  your  host  in  a  glass-covered 
casket,”  he  wrote. 


Important  exclusives  and  hot  news 
beats  have  come  to  be  normal  products 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  the  first-to-be-established  and 
the  most  widely  read  newspaper  for¬ 
eign  service  in  America. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Lahey  and  the  chief  of  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  Basil  L.  Walters, 
hadn’t  the  vaguest  notion  Castillo  Ar¬ 
mas  would  be  shot.  Lahey  did,  however, 
eave  important  investigating  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  in  Washington  to  make 
the  trip  and  see  how  the  three-year-old 
Latin-American  government  was  far- 


If  it’s  new... 
SCOTT  has  it! 

Newspaper  plants  everywhere . . .  dailies,  weeklies . . .  large 
and  small  alike,  have  looked  to  Scott  for  the  latest  type  press 
equipment  since  1875. 

Today . . .  with  greatly  augmented  manufacturing  facilities, 
added  engineering  personnel  and  more  man-power,  SCOTT 
is  continuing  to  develop  new,  and  we  believe,  better  presses 
and  auxiliary  equipment  than  ever  before. 

Typical,  5  unit  press  with  3  color  cylin¬ 
ders  for  ROP  Color  and  a  3-2  folder, 
capacity  up  to  128  pages.  Available  in 
any  number  and  arrangement  of  units. 


LOOK  TO  SCOTT 
FOR  SOMETHING  NEW! 


SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Which  one  writes  Sports 
for  The  Sunpapers? 


All  three  of  these  men  occupy  prominent  considering  he  was  only  24  when  he  took 

p>ositions  with  The  Sunpapers.  Only  one  of  over.  So  look  for  a  lingering  touch  of  the 

them  is  a  Sports  Editor.  Can  you  pick  him  "boy  wonder”  in  the  faces  above — though 
out?  Here  are  some  clues  to  fit  against  the  he  would  be  the  first  to  deny  it. 
faces. 

4.  Your  man  includes  among  his  non- 

1.  Your  man  will  be  56  in  October.  He  joumaUstic  laurels  national  recognition  as  a 

doesn  t  look  his  age,  because  the  ebulhence  basketball  official  (e.g.,  Rose 

of  his  younger  colleagues  rubs  off  on  him.  jggo)  commissioner  of 

That  s  the  internal  editorial  policy  of  The  Maryland’s  high  school  and  collegiate  Sports 
Sunpapers-a  balanced  blend  of  experience  Associations  dating  back  three  and  a  half 

and  enthusiasm  all  along  the  line.  decades.  That’s  why  his  column  is  so  fresh- 

2.  Your  man  is  a  native  Baltimorean.  How  ^  authoritative-so  completely  on  the 

this  will  help  you,  we  don’t  exactly  know —  inside. 

unless  he  looks  like  an  inveterate  crab  cake 

consumer.  How  it  helps  us  is  made  abun-  Picked  him  out  yet?  You  have— if  you 
dantly  clear  each  day  in  his  column  "Sporto-  settled  on  the  man  in  the  middle.  His  name 
pics.”  Local  color  and  local  sports  lore  are  Paul  Menton.  To  his  left  is  Donald 
his  by  inheritance-and  his  fellow  Balti-  Kirkley,  TV-radio  columnist  of  The  Sun  and 
moreans  like  the  way  he  serves  it  up.  Sunday  Sun.  And  the  august  gentleman 

at  the  right  is  W.  Spaulding  Albert,  adver- 

3.  Your  man  has  been  Sports  Editor  of  The  tising  director  of  The  Sunpapers.  He’s  a  good 

Evening  Sun  for  32  years.  No  mean  feat,  man  to  know,  too. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  410,013— Sunday  326,550 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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A  ONE  BILLION  ONE  HUNDRED  SIXTY-NINE 


AKRON 

METROPOLITAN 

AREA 

(Summit  County) 


Just  ONE 
medium 


covers 

AKRON 

Biggest  One 
Newspaper  City 
in  the  Nation 


MEDIA  COVERAGE  OF  AKRON  METRO  AREA 


Media 

Circulation 

%  Coverage 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  daily 

132,934 

96.5% 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  Sunday 

126,165 

91.6% 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  daily 

13,760 

10% 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday 

8,342 

6% 

Cleveland  Press  daily 

1,366 

1% 

Cleveland  News  daily 

548 

less  than  1% 

AKRON  METROPOLITAN  AREA-OHIO'S  MOST 
CONCENTRATED  AREA  OF  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  NAMES 


CHRYSLER  $85  MILLION 
Stamping  Plant 
GENERAL  MOTORS 
Euclid  Division 

•WORLD'S  TRUCKING  CAPITAL 
•ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO. 

•B.  F.  GOODRICH 
•ALSCO 

•McNEIL  MACH.  &  ENG.  CO. 
•FIRESTONE 
•FIRESTONE  STEEL 
•SEIBERLING 


•WEATHER-SEAL 
BABCOCK  &  WILCOX 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN  CHEM. 
QUAKER  OATS 
AMERICAN  HARD  RUBBER 
•MOHAWK 
•GOODYEAR 
•GENERAL 

•GOODYEAR  AIRCRAFT 
•SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING 
•ROBINSON  CLAY  PROD. 
•NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACH. 
DIAMOND  MATCH 


•  Indicates  Main  PJant  and  OfFicei 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Ohio's  Most  Complete  Newspaper 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY,  Representatives 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  12-17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  34th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Eagle  Waters  Resort,  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Aug.  17-25 — International  Typographical  Union,  99th  convention 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  18-21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Huntington-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Aug.  19-24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  annual  convention 
Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aug.  23-25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Multnomah 
Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Aug.  24-28 — International  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer 
meeting,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-29  — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  29-31 — News-Photographers  and  Editors  Institute,  University  ol 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sept.  6-7 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  fall  meeting, 
Alderbrook,  Wash. 

Sept.  7-8- — Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8-— New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  first 
general  meeting,  Asbury  Park  Press  Auditorium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  ano 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combined 
Summer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Eastern 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Montaul 
Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

Sept.  13-14— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session.  Holi¬ 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15— Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  Minn 

Sept.  15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  convention 
Journalism  Center,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  . 

Sept.  15-18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  28th  annual 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  21-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  first  annual  meeting, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  22 — American  Travel  Writers  Association,  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  then  caravan  travel  through  Ozarks. 

Sept.  22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  23-25— Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual 
convention,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29  — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-29  — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Tenth  District  con¬ 
vention,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  15th  annua' 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meeting, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting, 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  of  Colorado,  26th  Newspaper  Week,  Boulder,  Col. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Lin 
coin  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  an 
nual  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  meet 
Ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Vol.  90.  No.  33,  August  10,  1957.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  i« 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Boot 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bofl- 
ness  oiTices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileges 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879,  with  Titles 
patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1967  by  the  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  mads 
to  E  &  P  "American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y..  115  OM 
Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Rofsi 
Exchange  Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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International  News  Photo  by  Herb  Scharfman 


Champion  Floyd  Patterson  completely  outclassed  Challenger 
Tommy  Jackson  in  their  big  fight  last  week. 

And  International  News  Photos  completely  outclassed  the  field  In 
smash  picture  coverage  of  the  big  fight. 

Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  such  as  the  New  York 
Journal-American  (above),  gave  top.  Page  One  play  to  INP. 

Editors  have  learned  over  the  years  to  depend  on  INP 

for  the  BIG  pictures  on  the  BIG  stories.  INP  doesn’t  try  to  produce 

the  most;  just  the  BEST. 

And  it  happens  too  often  to  call  it  luck! 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 
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"CASTOMATIC 

to  reduce  type 
metal  losses 


You  can  reduce  type  metal  dross  losses  by  using 
Castomatic  type  metals  that  are  cast  automatically  under 
pressure  in  sealed  machines,  completely  free  of  dross- 
producing  oxides. 

And  you  will  maintain  the  proper  lead-tin-antimony  bal¬ 
ance  with  Federated  Mor-Tin*,  which  you  trade  your  dross 
in  for,  pound  for  pound  at  modest  cost.  Mor-Tin  balances 
both  your  total  quantity  and  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
lost  by  drossing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing  type  metal  losses  even 
further,  or  if  you  need  help  in  solving  type  metal  problems, 
just  call  on  the  Federated  Service  Man  nearest  you.  And  send 
for  the  interesting  booklet,  “How  to  Save  Money  on  Type 
Metals”.  Write: 


Division  of 

SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 

120  Broadway,  Now  York  5,  N.  Y. 


In  Canada:  Fsdsratsd  Matals  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montrsat 


BILLION  OREGON  MARKETS 


lergstf  Cirtulation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
232,338  Daily 
296,204  Sunday 


reaches 


more 


of  your 
customers 


with  circulation  LEADERSHIP 


51,128 


TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
LEAD  OVER  SECOND  PAPER 


City  Zone  Lead  10,108 
City*  RTZ  Lead  19,  253 


with  advertisi 


ng  LEADERSHIP  3J90^7‘|  3 


LINES  (Year  19S6) 


THE 


Retail  Lead  2,607,104  11. 
General  Lead  1,568,879  11. 
Classified  Lead  4,020,730  11. 


SOURCES:  ABC  Publishers'  Slotements  for  6  months 
ending  Morch  31,  1957;  Medio  Records  total 
odvertising,  less  legal,  AW,  TW  ond  Comics,  1956; 
Annuol  Report,  Portlond,  1956. 

*Oregon  ond  7  Counties  of  Southwest  Washington. 


RDreaonian 

^  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 
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Small  Change  a  Big  Item 

subject  of  tipping  came  up  in  a  confab  of  newspaper 

executives,  as  it  does  in  expense-voucher  gatherings,  and  the 
conversation  got  around  to  carrier  boys’  income.  (Who  else  in  the 
newspaper  business  gets  tips?) 

Men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  recruiting  carrier  boys  and 
maintaining  home-delivery  circulation  may  want  to  join  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  mentioned,  for  instance,  that  a  boy  begins  to  lose 
interest  in  his  route  when  tips  from  customers  fail  to  match  the  profit 
he  makes  on  his  papers.  A  case  was  cited  where  a  carrier  supervisor 
ad\ised  a  boy,  who  complained  he  was  not  making  very  much  on 
his  route,  that  he  must  do  something  to  earn  better  tips. 

The  report  of  the  Iowa  average  of  $5.93  profit  per  week  by 
carriers  (E&P,  Aug.  3,  page  50)  suggests  that  more  such  information 
should  be  gathered  so  that  circulation  managers  can  have  something 
to  work  on.  How  many  do  know  what  their  ^ys’  income  is?  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  important  consideration  when  price  increases  are  in 
the  works. 

We  notice  a  growing  trend  toward  50c-a-week  and  $2-a-month 
collections.  If  you  would  ask  the  boys  you’d  probably  find  they 
prefer  a  42c  or  $1.75  rate  because  they’d  be  more  likely  to  hear  “keep 
the  change,  sonny.”  Tips  keep  them  in  shoe  leather  and  bicycle  tires. 
They  may  also  be  the  difference  between  a  faithful  carrier  and  a 
slovenly  one. 

A  httle  research  on  the  relationship  of  tipping  to  the  home- 
delivery  of  newspapers  would  be  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  business.  May  we  look  to  circulation  managers  to 
undertake  it? 


Something  for  Your  Retailers 

¥  N  an  indirect  way,  the  Government  may  be  helping  to  restrain 
runaway  costs  in  newspaper  composing  rooms. 

Take  a  look  at  “Individuality  in  Retail  Advertising,”  No.  23  in 
series  of  Small  Marketers  Aids,  which  is  now  being  made  available  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  This  tells  how  the  effectiveness 
of  a  retail  store’s  advertising  often  can  be  increased  by  having  it 
reflect  a  distinctiveness  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  personality  of 
the  store. 

Those  retailers  who  think  their  individuality  can  be  identified 
more  easily  by  “gimmick”  composition,  which  turns  a  production 
man’s  hair  gray,  or  by  upside-down  ads,  which  provoke  readers’  dis¬ 
pleasure,  should  be  shown  that  section  of  the  Aid  that  frowns  on 
such  tricks. 

Order  some  copies  of  this  helpful  leaflet  now.  Write  to  Small 
Business  Administration,  Lafayette  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Better  yet,  phone  now:  STerling  3-2858,  Ext.  5433. 


Do  or  Die  Public  Relations 

^T^HE  .\P  Log  expresses  amazement  at  the  way  a  prominent  firm’s 
publicity  department  put  out  a  story  on  the  death  of  an  official. 
The  man  died  Friday.  The  story  was  slugged  “For  Release,  Sunday.” 
A  company  PR  man  explained,  “we  thought  the  story  would  get  more 
attention  in  Sunday  papers.”  Any  ex-newspaperman  could  have  told 
him  it’s  a  sure  way  to  get  that  client  buried. 


Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ... 

—Matthew,  VII;  7. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspeper  in  Americe 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom, 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29. 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
James  Wright  Brown 
President  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Treasurer 
Charles  T.  Stuart 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
James  L.  Collings,  Ray  Erwin,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  George  Thune;  Advertising  News, 
Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Marketing  and  Researeh 
Manager,  Courtland  C.  Smith;  Marketing 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  Janet 
Haslett. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Leach  Laney;  Advertising  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Prom» 
tion  Manager,  George  Wilt;  Circulatioa 
Director,  George  S.  McBride;  Circulatioe 
Manager,  George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay. 
General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.— 
BRyant  9-3052. 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  James  J.  Butler.  Manager,  1140 
National  Press  Bldg.  ME  8-0823. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representative;  360  North  Michigan  Ave 
State  2-4898. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Press 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast 
Advertising  Representative;  Suite  2,  Pent¬ 
house  Mills  Bldg.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
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FULL  DISPLAY 

Someone  is  pulling  your  leg  (see  E&P, 
July  13,  page  46).  Coverage  of  the  Schrunk 
Case  Verdict  was  complete  and  well  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Oregonian.  The  verdict  was 
our  top  news  banner  in  our  complete  cycle 
of  regular  editions  and  was  topped  in  the 
manner  described  in  your  report  only  in 
the  Sunrise  Final,  a  limited  street-sale  edi¬ 
tion  of  less  than  9,000  copies  which  nor¬ 
mally  features  a  late-breaking  story  difiFerent 
from  that  in  the  regular  city  edition.  In 
other  words,  contrary  to  the  snide  inference 
of  your  report,  the  Schrunk  story  was  given 
top  display  in  224,000  of  the  233,000  copies 
of  the  Oregonian  distributed  that  day  and 
a  subordinate  banner  in  the  other  9,000. 

Robert  C.  Notson 

Managing  Editor, 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


KNOW  THEIR  WHERE- 
ABOUTS? 

I  am  trying  to  learn  the  present  where¬ 
abouts  of  Archie  Macdonald,  Bud  Whit¬ 
ing  and  Mark  K.  Bowman,  three  Winni¬ 
peg  newspapermen  who  went  to  the 
United  States  in  the  1920s. 

The  Winnipeg  Press  club,  of  which  all 
three  are  charter  members,  is  compiling 
a  history  of  the  club  in  connection  with  a 
charter  members’  dinner  to  be  held  next 
spring,  and  we  are  anxious  to  locate  them 
so  that  their  present  whereabouts  and 
connections  may  be  noted  in  our  club 
history,  and  also  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
vited  to  the  dinner. 

Would  you  ask  these  men,  or  anyone 
knowing  their  whereabouts,  to  get  in 
touch  with  me? 

Frank  H.  Williams 

270  Fort  St., 

Winnipeg  1,  Man., 

Canada 


The  actress  plans  to  back  before 
cameras  this  Fall. — Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 

• 

She  said  the  agreement  for  the  divorce 
was  worked  out  quietly,  with  Willie  and 
Stuart  discussing  cats  during  the  con¬ 
ference. — Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

• 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  board  member 
that  the  board  should  avail  itself  of  the 
vice  to  be  had  from  agents  when  dealing 
in  insurance  matters. — Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 

• 

Damage  was  estimated  at  $560,080  to 
$75,000. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

The  two-headed  boy  stood  proudly  by 
his  father’s  side  as  the  oath  was  read. — 
Hort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram. 


THE  WANDERING  ‘A’ 

Shop  Talk  column  (July  27)  has  bright¬ 
ened  my  whole  day  .  .  .  because  you  were 
guilty  of  a  glaring  spelling  error.  You  mis¬ 
spelled  “peripatetic”  by  using  an  “a”  as 
a  first  vowel. 

If  an  editor  is  required  to  be  omniscient, 
certainly  an  editor  who  writes  for  editors 
(to  say  nothing  of  publishers,  rewrite  men 
and  others  of  the  ink-stained  ilk)  must 
possess  an  omniscience  beyond  cavil. 

You  don’t— and  there  is  no  point  in 
falling  back  upon  that  time-worn  excuse 
that  a  careless  compositor  did  you  in.  You 
read  proofs,  don’t  you? 

Somehow,  the  sun  shines  a  little  brighter. 
The  accumulation  of  years  seems  less 
onerous.  And  the  editors’  editor’s  fallibility 
lends  some  hope  of  redemption  for  us  lesser 
mortals  who  toil  in  the  verdant  gardens  of 
verbiage. 

Tom  C.  McCall 

Windsor,  Ont. 
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DIET;  REDUCE  WEIGHING 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  late 
Aga  Khan  was  weighed  once  a  year  by 
his  subjects,  and  then  showered  with 
riches,  accordingly. 

In  perusing  the  papers,  I  find  that  out¬ 
side  of  the  reward  element,  the  custom 
has  evidently  been  taken  over  by  the  press 
.  .  .  Thus,  within  the  matter  of  a  f<  w 
days,  I  encountered  the  following  head¬ 
lines  in  Baltimore  dailies:  “Eastern,  Wes¬ 
tern  Thinkers  WEIGH  Meaning  of 
Words”  .  .  .  Groups  to  WEIGH  Disar¬ 
mament  .  .  .  Jury  WEIGHS  Dio’s  Fate” 
.  .  .  While  a  story,  in  the  Drama  Section 
of  the  New  York  Times,  July  28  carried 
this  lead:  “All  across  the  country,  motion- 
picture  theatre  owners  are  WEIGHING 
the  prospects  of  box  office,  or  toll  tele¬ 
vision  taking  its  place  in  the  home.” 

Isn’t  it  time  a  diet  were  instituted  to 
reduce  this  weighing  business? 

Maurice  R.  Shochatt 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Beacon 


TOO  BUSY 

“Busy  Pagel”  you  title  the  front  page 
reproduced  from  Houston  Press  (July  27). 
Busy  indeed,  like  a  basement  bargain 
counter  with  customers  and  clerks  in  a  mad 
hassle— evervbody  shouting.  Personally,  I 
would  go  the  other  way. 

Isn’t  there  still  room  for  the  front  page 
with  news— not  just  all  screaming  head¬ 
lines,  highly-retouched  art,  boxes,  gadgets, 
“columns”  with  pictures  of  their  sad-faced 
writers?  Or  has  the  newspaper  industry 
given  up  the  ghost— decided  the  one  wav 
to  beat  TV  and  radio  is  to  out-shout  it? 

D.  H.  Moreau 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Hunterdon  Countg  Democrat, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


INTERESTING  ISSUE 

May  I  send  you  my  compliments  on 
your  issue  of  July  13.  I  thought  it  excel¬ 
lent-something  of  interest  in  almost  every 
page,  well  written  and  well  presented. 

Philip  S.  Fisher 

President, 

Southam  Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal,  Que. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  STORY 

Your  Sunday  Magazine  report  (Aug.  3) 
was  a  fine,  constructive  piece  and  we  are 
all  grateful  to  you  for  helping  to  present 
the  story  so  clearly  and  well. 

William  I.  \ic:hols 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

This  Week  Magazine.  ■ 
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Almost  any  news  research  problem  is  half  solved 
when  you  have  The  New  York  Times  Index. 


It  leads  you  straight  to  the  wanted  facts  about 
people  and  events  in  the  U.  S.,  and  all  over 
the  world  . . .  gives  you  a  day-to-day  history 
of  developments  in  government,  politics,  economics, 
international  relations,  military  affairs, 
education,  religion,  the  fine  arts,  and  countless 
other  spheres. 


Fastest 
route  to  facts 


0 


0 


And  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  easy  to  use 
—for  the  news  is  organized  under  thousands  of 
alphabetically  arranged  headings  that  identify 
persons,  subjects,  organizations  and  geographical 
locations.  Under  each  heading,  the  events  are 
listed  and  summarized  in  chronological  order. 

What  is  more,  each  item  in  the  Index  carries 
a  publication  date,  a  page  number,  and  a  column 
number  to  help  you  quickly  find  the  original 
story  in  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times. 

And  because  dates  are  given,  you  can  also  use  the 
Index  to  locate  information  in  your  own 
newspaper  and  in  other  publications  you 
have  on  file. 

Then  there  are  the  skillfully  written  news 
summaries  on  nearly  every  page.  They 
give  you  so  many  details  that  further  research 
is  often  unnecessary. 

What  does  it  cost?  The  Index  is  a  non-profit 
service  of  The  New  York  Times,  available  to  you 
at  very  low  rates.  For  example,  you  can  have 
a  full  year’s  subscription  to  the  twice-a-month 
Index— a  total  of  24  issues— for  only  $45. 

The  1956  Annual  Volume— a  1,428  page  guide 
to  the  news  of  last  year’s  developments— is  also  $4.5. 
For  the  complete  service  (a  year’s  subscription 
to  the  twice-a-month  Index  pins  a  copy  of  the 
Annual  Volume)  the  price  is  only  $70.  This  special 
combination  offer  saves  you  $20. 

Once  your  editors,  writers  and  research  people 
have  used  this  time-saving  service,  they 
will  never  want  to  be  without  it.  Send  your  order  in 
today,  while  the  1956  Annual  Volume  is  still 
available.  Only  a  few  copies  are  left. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

West  43rd  Street,  Nerv  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PARER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


The  Checkup 

The  following  questions  are  asked 
about  newspapers  by  Sindlinger  in¬ 
terviewers: 

Did  you  at  anytime  yesterday 
read  a  newspaper  anywhere? 

What  newspaper  did  you  read? 
Any  others? 

When  you  read  (the  newspaper 
is  named)  did  you  read  the  sports 
section? 

What  about  the  comic  section? 
The  movie  ads? 

Did  you  read  the  movie  section? 
And  how  about  the  editorials? 
What  editorials  do  you  recall 
reading? 

Did  you  refer  to  the  television  list¬ 
ings? 

What  about  the  society  section? 
Did  you  read  any  department 
store  ads  yesterday? 

Did  you  read  any  food  store  ads 
yesterday? 

How  much  time  would  you  say 
auto  that  you  yourself  spent  reading  a 
newspaper  yesterday? 


Over  100  Million  People  Read 
A  Newspaper  Daily  in  the  U.S. 


sJj,  J*1  Ttyff  J.1  Significantly  for  the  newspa- 

J  ISteacIlly  irlontll  per  business,  Sindlinger  did  not 

set  out  to  prove  the  high  read¬ 
ier  LiOlint  ohOWS  ership  of  newspapers.  Inter¬ 
viewers  study  a  variety  of 
media,  and  the  facts  bear  out 
Ridley  Park  Pa  iRany  of  the  claims  made  by 
r  1  •  ’  1.1  newspaper  spokesmen  on  the 

f  10,,15o,0()0  people  in  the  ^ver  rising  trend  of  newspaper 

leadership. 

;ing  facts  about  the  upward  Sindlinger’s  monthly  Activity 
obtained  from  the  files  of  report  covers  the  current  level 
firm  which  measures  and  public’s  activities  in  tele- 

TT  t'  1  1-  vision  viewing,  newspaper  read- 

U.  S.  population.  .  „ 

r  r  0—1  'og,  magazine  reading,  radio 

a  that  day  represents  8t.l%  listening,  word-of-mouth, 
country  ( 12  years  of  age  travel,  moviegoing,  shopping, 

sports,  etc. 

^hat  Peonle  Read  publication  reports,  by 

P  sex  and  by  four  sections  of  the 

Dig  into  the  Sindlinger  reports  United  States  in  terms  of  how 
id  you  will  find  that:  many  persons  engage  in  each 

61,000,000  persons  read  depart-  activity  and  how  much  time  is 
ent  store  advertising  in  newspapers  demoted  to  each. 

'ery  day  during  June.  ,  jj-x-  o*  n* 

45,000  read  food  store  ads  every  I"  addition,  Sindlinger  issues 
,y_  a  Talk-.4bout  report  weekly.  It 

50,000,000  read  the  sports  pages,  covers  the  current  level  of  the 
65,000,000  read  the  comics  sec-  volume  of  daily  talk-about  news- 
s'l-  paper  stories,  columnists,  etc., 

45,000,000  read  the  women  s  sec-  magazine  stories  and  articles, 

6"0:000,000  read  the  TV  listings.  television  programs  and  person- 
40.000,000  read  the  society  sec-  alities,  motion  picture  in  release, 
jnj  sports  and  other  subjects  as 

53,000,000  read  the  editorials.  they  become  timely. 


Talk-Abouf  Report 

Some  significant  information 
is  gleaned  about  newspapers 
from  the  Talk-About  report  for 
.July  19-29.  Sindlinger  states 
that  98,494,000  persons  dis¬ 
cussed  newspapers  during  the 
average  day.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  .1.7%  above  the  figure 
for  the  period  ending  July  18. 
Sindlinger  adds: 

“Sports  is  again  in  first  place 
with  a  daily  talk-about  volume 
of  14.6  million.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  .3.0%  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period.  80%  of  the  sports 
talk-about  was  contributed  by 
the  people  residing  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Midwestern  section  of 
the  country. 

“Miss  Universe  Contest  is  in 
second  position  with  an  average 
daily  talk-about  of  10.8  million, 
or  8.8%  of  the  population  12 
years  of  age  and  older.  About 
7.1%  of  the  people  who  di.scus.sed 
the  Contest  were  talking  about 
the  disqualification  of  Miss 
U.  S.  A. 

“The  weather  had  dropped  to 
third  position  with  an  average 
daily  talk-about  of  8.7  million. 
62%  of  the  talk-about  weather 
was  contributed  by  people  in 
the  drought  -  stricken  Eastern 
portion  of  the  country, 

“The  Dr.  Sheppard  Case 
climbed  to  fourth  place  ...  In 
fifth  and  sixth  positions,  re- 
(Continued  on  pnpe  10) 


Albert  E.  Sindlinger 


v'-, 

1  WM 

plement.  Betty  Hooper’s  sto’7, 
“My  23  Hours  of  Terror,”  and 
the  weekly  articles  on  Kim 
Novak  by  Jim  Bishop  were  the 
most  widely-discussed  subjects. 

Other  Sunday  supplements 
which  receive  a  considerabie 
volume  of  talk-about  were  Pa¬ 
rade,  Family  Weekly,  and  Pic¬ 
torial, 

Factors  in  Increase 

Sindlinger  attributes  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  readership  to 
a  number  of  factors,  including: 

More  selective  television  view¬ 
ing. 

More  general  interest  in  news, 
particularly  in  the  national  and 
foreign  fields. 

More  concern  about  the  high 
cost  of  living,  covered  by  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  writers. 

Basic  information  on  news¬ 
paper  readership  can  be  applied 
to  individual  markets  and  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers.  The  claim 
is  made  that  Sindlinger  can 
show  where  duplication  occurs 
and  where  the  potential  is  for  a 
newspaper  which  is  not  getting 
a  certain  segment  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  analyst  emphasized  that 
he  does  not  set  out  to  prove 
anything  on  the  orders  of  a 
client,  but  serves  a  client  by 
making  available  to  him  objec¬ 
tive  information  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  gathei'ed.  It  is  up  to 
the  individual  media,  or  the 
individual  client  to  make  the 
best  possible  promotional  use  of 
the  objective  material  supplied 
him. 

“I  am  not  trying  to  promote 
one  media  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  pointing  out  the 
facts  of  the  daily  activities  of 
the  American  people  as  they 
exist,”  Sindlinger  says. 

Started  with  Movie  Checkup 

His  initial  clients  have  been 
motion  picture  theatres  seeking 
to  find  out  the  potential  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pictures  and  personali¬ 
ties.  But  when  he  set  up  his 
technique  for  that  service,  he 
envisioned  the  day  when  inter¬ 
viewers  could  at  one  time  gather 
material  to  show  activities  in 
other  fields. 

A  definition  of  Sindlinger  & 
Company’s  business  in  a  single 
sentence  is:  “The  quantitative 
and  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
chemistry  of  people’s  actions 
and  reactions  to  various  prod¬ 
ucts  ...  to  the  various  media 
.  .  .  and  to  the  ingredients  of 
specific  stimuli.” 

Sindlinger  &  Company  oper¬ 
ates  from  this  suburban  Phila¬ 
delphia  community  with  a  head¬ 
quarter  staff  of  49  persons.  It 
also  has  a  field  staff  of  186. 

It  operates  within  a  basic 
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probability  sample  of  287  U.  S. 
counties  throughout  the  48 
states.  The  field  staff  interviews 
1,000  plus  persons  every  day  of 
every  week  on  a  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  schedule. 

Sampling  Technique 

“We  have  developed  a  new 
technique  for  sampling,”  Mr. 

Sindlinger  said.  “It  is  called 
Random  High  Dispersion  Sam¬ 
pling,  a  technique  which  utilizes 
link  and  unit  confidence  level 
controls.  “A  link  consists  of 
300  plus  completed  interviews, 
and  a  unit  is  composed  of  four 
links,  or  1,200  plus  completed 
interviews. 

“Each  week’s  nation-wide  in¬ 
terviewing  is  made  up  of  six 
units  of  24  links  ...  a  total 
of  7,200  plus  interviews.  Every 
twenty-fifth  interview,  there¬ 
fore,  starts  a  new  link  and  unit 
cycle.  All  interviewing  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  random  rotating 
basis  within  a  twenty-four  inter¬ 
viewing  link  cycle. 

“The  confidence  level  in  the 
technique  is  that  point  in  the 
number  of  completed  interviews 
where  a  new  link,  when  tabu¬ 
lated  by  itself  or  with  another 
link,  produce  stable  figures  with 
other  links  and  units  on  the 
same  question  or  subject. 

“Thus,  the  confidence  level  is 
a  saturation  point  in  sampling 
where  each  link  produces  the 
same  or  approximate  result.  For 
example,  the  value  of  each  link 
in  the  chain  of  units  is  known, 
separately  and  collectively. 

Interviewing  Technique 

“Our  organization  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  technique  for 
interviewing.  It  is  called  step 
and  go  interviewing,  for  the  in¬ 
terviewer  continues  with  the 
respondent  on  a  specific  subject 
up  to  the  point  where  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  answers  become  ir¬ 
relevant.  At  such  a  point,  the 
interviewer  steps  and  goes  on 
to  the  next  subject. 

“The  interviewing  time  re¬ 
quired  for  each  interview  within 
the  basic  daily  sample  runs 
from  seven  to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  technique  has  been  sharp¬ 
ened  to  the  point  where,  for  the 
past  16  months,  the  weekly 
completion  ratio  has  never  been 
below  the  eight  percent.  All 
data  that  are  gathered  in  one 
week  are  available  for  reporting 
the  following  week.” 

Mr.  Sindlinger  claims  his 
company  is  the  first  that  has 
ever  tried  to  measure  on  a  daily 
basis  the  newspaper  readership 
for  the  entire  nation,  with  a 
large  sample  that  includes  every 
major  market,  and  at  the  same 
time  measure  all  other  media 
on  a  comparable  basis. 

He  was  formerly  with  Dr. 
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100  Million 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


spectively,  are  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  and  news  in  general.” 

Examination  of  Sindlinger’s 
Activity  report  for  June,  which 
showed  an  average  daily  reader- 
ship  of  99,360,000,  reveals  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  about  the  impact 
which  newspapers  have  on  con¬ 
temporary  American  life. 

Average  Reading 

The  number  of  persons  who 
read  newspapers  during  the 
average  day  in  June  is  2.4% 
above  the  figure  for  May,  and 
approximately  7.3%  above  the 
figure  for  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  The  June  Activity  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  the  general 
trend  of  newspaper  readership 
since  January  1957,  has  been 
running  about  8%  above  the 
trend  of  1956. 

Sindlinger  says  there  are 
123,000,000  non-institutionalized 
adults  12  and  over  who  reside 
in  49,890,000  households,  which 
makes  2.5%  adults  per  house¬ 
hold. 

The  average  copy  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  he  says,  is  read  by  2.1% 
adults  per  household  12  years 
and  older.  Therefore,  in  news¬ 
paper  reading  households  most 
of  the  adults  read  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

Some  newspapers  are  read  by 
2.7%  members  per  household, 
Sindlinger  reports  reveal. 

Supplements  Identified 

The  high  identification  of 
Sunday  supplements  with  news¬ 
paper  readers  is  evidenced  in 
Sindlinger’s  Talk-About  report 
released  Aug.  1  for  July  19-25. 
A  total  of  80,173,000  persons,  or 
65.2%  of  the  U.  S.  population 
12  years  of  age  and  older,  could 
name  the  title  of  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  read  from  last  Sunday’s 
newspaper. 

The  readership  of  the  Sunday 
supplement  by  days  was  broken 
down  as  follows: 

Saturday,  1.1%  or  881,000 
people;  Sunday,  91.1%,  or  72,- 
926,000  people;  Monday,  5.3%, 
or  4,242,000  people;  rest  of 
week,  .9%,  or  720,000  people; 
and  don’t  know  which  day  but 
not  Sunday,  1.6%  and  1,281,000 
people. 

The  most  talked-about  sup¬ 
plement  was  This  Week.  The 
most-widely  discussed  articles 
were  Duke  Snider’s  “We’ll 
Never  Break  Babe  Ruth’s  Re¬ 
cord”  and  Tex  and  Jinx  Mc¬ 
Crary’s  “Are  American  Wives 
Spoiled?” 

American  Weekly  was  the 
second  most  talked-about  sup- 


George  Gallup,  who  in  1942  in¬ 
augurated  Audience  Research, 
Inc. 


Forecast  for  Winter 


Mr.  Sindlinger  says  there  are 
a  lot  of  misconceptions  about  the 
role  of  research. 

“Experience  has  shown  us,” 
he  said,  “that  the  public  only 
knows  what  it  wants  right  after 
it  has  been  stimulated  to  want 
it. 

“We  estimate  the  future  for 
our  clients,  not  by  asking  people 
what  they  will  do,  but  by  de¬ 
termining  accurately  and  objec¬ 
tively,  quantitatively  and  quali¬ 
tatively,  what  they  have  done. 

“We  are  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
termine  how  people  will  react 
only  when  we  know  how  they 
have  reacted  before  and  under 
what  circumstances.” 

And  on  the  basis  of  how  peo¬ 
ple  have  reacted  to  newspapers 
in  the  past  18  months,  Mr.  Sind¬ 
linger  predicted  that  readership 
in  the  Winter  of  1957-58  will 
go  to  a  105,000,000  daily  aver¬ 
age. 


Jr.  Diplomats’ 
Tour  Arranged 


Fifty  American  newspaper 
carrier  boys  will  have  a  10-day 
Christmas  Holiday  in  Switzer¬ 
land  this  year  in  the  fourth 
annual  “Junior  Diplomat”  inter¬ 
national  goodwill  and  educa¬ 
tional  trip  sponsored  by  the 
American  Weekly  and  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

The  boys  will  be  selected  as 
goodwill  emissaries  by  newspa¬ 
pers  which  distribute  the 
American  Weekly,  and  they  will 
form  the  corps  of  Junior  Dip¬ 
lomats  that  will  fly  across  the 
Atlantic  via  Swissair.  The  tour 
has  been  arranged  through  the 
Swiss  National  Tourist  Office. 
Previous  trips  have  been  made 
to  the  British  Isles,  Italy, 
Sweden  and  Holland. 

Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  circulation 
director  of  the  American  Weekly 
and  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
said  the  Junior  Diplomats  will 
make  the  trip  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  trained  supervisors. 


New  Market  Book 

Philadei.phia 
“The  Delaware  Valley  Mar¬ 


ket,”  a  96-page  market  data 
book  for  the  Philadelphia  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Area,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  Principal  business  dis¬ 
tricts  and  employment  centers 
are  listed  in  each  segment  and 
indicated  on  a  series  of  maps. 
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Education,  Travel  Fellowships 
Help  to  Improve  Journalism 

Number  of  Opportunities  Available  %ert!‘on“ 

To  Working  Newsmen  Is  Increasing  policy,  et«. 

O  o  Funds  provided  by  the  Nie- 

The  joke-book  gag  about  the  magazine  salesman  who  is  Foundation  pay  the  tuition 
working  his  way  through  college”  has  a  serious  counterpart  eaS^^one  I  "stipend  "  monthly^ 
in  the  numerous  study  tellowships  which  enable  workers  in  based  on  the  salary  he  relin- 
the  communications  media  to  broaden  their  education  and  quishes  during  his  leave  of  ab- 


Cutvar  Eisenbei* 


experience, 


sence  from  the  newspaper.  The 


Professional  groups  that  are  may  have  had  no  previous  col-  stipend  will  equal  the  full 


inherently  interested  in  improv-  lege  education  or  degree. 


are  not  alone  in  the  field  as  Growing  Trend  Corporation  has  supported  three 

sponsors  of  funds  that  can  be  ^^fo  to  be  noted  is  a  Rowing  Associate  Nieman  Fellowships 
tapped  by  ambitious  newspaper-  estoblishmeiit  for  newspapermen  from  Canada, 

men,  magazine  writers,  radio-  fe  lowship  opportunities  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TV  newscasters,  commentators,  television  field,  se^ents  of  Since  1955  the  Asia  Foundation 

etc  The  fellowship  also  is  a  industry  itself  taking  on  the  has  sponsored  two  journalists 

mihlie  relations  lure.  Maior  cor.  responsibility  for  advancing  the  each  year  from  that  area. 


salary  of  some  Fellows  but  not 
of  all.  Since  1951  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  supported  three 


etc.  The  fellowship  also  is  a 
public  relations  lure.  Major  cor- 


pcrations  and  personalized  foun-  profession  of  electronic  jour-  offshoot  of  the  Nieman 

dations  prefer  it  to  certain  „  ,,  ,  .  ,.  .  Fellowships  at  Harvard  is  the 

types  of  cash  awards  or  sym-  The  Nieman  Fellowships,  first  travel  grant  program  conducted 

bolical  plaques  awarded  in  1938-39,  are  for  ^  Southern  Association  of 

niiy.r-  Working  ncwspapcr  men  and  Fe\loy,s,  of  which  Syl- 

Meyer  of  the  Gainesville 

About  a  dozen  fellowship  of-  11,  brings  the  total  to  229  (six  ^  Times  is  president  Any 
ferings  open  to  application  by  of  them  women)  between  the  Southern  journalist  reporting 
newsmen,  editors  and  the  like  ages  of  25  and  40  who  have 

are  described  in  the  Journalism  gone  to  Harvard  for  a  year  of  (Continued  on  page  71) 


working  newspaper  men  and  Fellows,  of  which  Svl- 

w^men.  The  20th  year  group  of  j^eyer  of  the  Gainesville 


Awards  Directory.  A  few  others 


(Continued  on  page  71) 


have  come  to  light  through  in-  One  Fellow’s  Project:  A  Basic 

quiries  made  for  the  purpose  of  ,  e  in  r  »• 

this  report  on  the  subject.  Cumculum  for  t ocm  Joumaltsls 

Several  rich  additions  to  the 

list  are  in  the  “under  consider-  East  Lansing,  Mich,  said,  should  constitute  32%, 

ation”  stage,  public  relations  When  a  farm  editor  past  a  ®nd  other  subjects,  such  as  the 
counsellors  hinted.  half-century  in  age,  and  with  a  Humanities,  Social  and  Biologi- 

Usually,  in  any  discussion  of  quarter  of  a  century  of  news-  oal  ^  Sciences,  should  make  up 
fellowships  among  newspaper-  papering  behind  him,  decides  to  25%  of  the  ideal  curriculum, 
men,  these  established  in  the  go  back  to  college  that  is  in-  Among  the  Agricultural 

name  of  the  late  Lucius  W.  teresting  in  itself;  but  what  he  courses  recommended,  Agricul- 

Nieman  at  Harvard  University  does  there  as  a  student  may  be  tural  Marketing  led  the  list; 
are  best  known.  Perhaps  that  even  more  interesting.  while  in  the  case  of  Journalism, 

is  because  they  memorialize  a  It  has  proven  so  in  the  case  News  Writing  was  listed  first 
newspaper  publisher;  Mr,  Nie-  of  Clyde  H.  Duncan,  former  with  Copy  Reading,  Reporting 
man  owned  the  Milwaukee  Farm  Editor  of  the  Tidsa  and  Photography  close  behind. 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  under  his  (Okla.)  World,  and  now  As-  When  all  factors  were  con- 
will  the  employes  were  allowed  sociate  Agricultural  Editor  of  sidered  and  when  an  “ideal  cur- 
to  obtain  control.  the  University  of  Missouri  Col-  riculum”  was  worked  out  from 

The  Reid  Fellowships,  honor-  lege  of  Agriculture.  the  study  it  was  found  that 

ing  the  late  Ogden  Reid  of  the  With  the  help  of  a  graduate  English  ranked  at  the  top  of  all 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  are  fellowship  grant  from  the  Na-  courses  recommended  to  be 

newer  in  this  respect  but  are  tional  Project  in  Agricultural  studied  by  the  Agricultural 

rapidly  achieving  a  highly  com-  Communications,  Mr.  Duncan  Journalist.  Botany  and  Zoology 
petitive  recognition.  They  are  proceeded  on  a  nation-wide  cur-  were  ranked  second  and  third, 
for  study  in  foreign  fields  of  riculum  study  in  Agricultural  Next  in  order,  practical-minded 
the  candidate’s  own  choice.  Journalism  —  shortly  after  ac-  editors  and  producers  placed  a 
In  this  E&P  suiwey  some  cepting  the  Missouri  job  in  study  of  Economics, 

graduate  study  and  travel  op-  March,  1955.  Teachers  urged  the  State 

portunities  that  are  not  gener-  Farm  editors  of  daily,  weekly  Press  Associations  to  empha- 
ally  knowm  to  be  available  to  and  farm  magazines  as  well  as  size  the  need  for  more  students 
newspaper,  broadcast  and  maga-  radio  and  TV  farm  directors  trained  in  Agricultural  Jour- 
z  ne  writers  will  be  enumerated,  and  broadcasters  answered  a  nalism  to  fill  the  500  new  jobs 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  col-  questionnaire.  arising  each  year  in  this  field, 

leges  and  universities  frequently  They  indicated  that  the  cur-  The  study  points  out  that  19 

let  down  academic  barriers  to  riculum  should  consist  of  43%  land  grant  colleges  in  America 

accept,  as  graduate  students,  of  Agricultural  subjects,  give  degrees  in  Agricultural 
those  fellowship  winners  who  Courses  in  Journalism,  they  Journalism. 
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Ad  Agency  Aids 
Education  Plan 


An  educational  tieup  between 
the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  features  a 
Fellowship  program  that  will 
lead  to  Certificates  in  Adver¬ 
tising.  It  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  substantial  grant  to 
the  University  Fellowship  Fund 
by  the  Campbell-Ewald  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Culver  Eisenbeis  of  St.  Louis, 
a  Princeton  and  U.  of  M.  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Journalism,  was  named 
from  many  candidates  for  the 
two-year  Fellowship.  He  will  be 
given  a  broad,  systematized 
training  by  the  agency  in  all 
aspects  of  the  business.  At  the 
completion  of  the  term  to  the 
satisfaction  of  university  and 
agency  officials,  he  will  be 
awarded  the  Certificate  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,  a  rating  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  academic  world. 

Also  four  undergraduates 
from  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  are  at  work  in  the 
agency’s  copy  department  under 
Fellowship  auspices  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  university  credit. 


Teachers  urged  the  State 


Silliniaii  Evans 
Memorial  Unveiled 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  bronze  plaque  bearing  the 
likeness  of  the  late  Silliman 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  was  hung  in 
the  editorial  department  Aug. 
2. 

Mrs.  Silliman  Evans  Sr., 
and  her  3-year-old  granddaugh¬ 
ters,  Janet  Lynn  Evans,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amon  Carter  Evans,  vice 
president  of  the  Tennessean, 
unveiled  the  plaque,  the  work 
of  sculptor  Nison  Tregor. 

The  plaque  hangs  over  a 
glass  case  in  w’hich  is  enclosed 
the  silver  desk  set  which  Mr. 
Evans  used  until  his  death, 
June  26,  1955. 
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Slip  of  Paper  Admits 
Reporter  to  Bulgaria 

By  Carl  llarliiian 

Associated  Press  Foreign  Correspondent 


Sofia,  Bulgaria 
For  an  American  reporter, 
going  to  Communist  Bulgaria  is 
something  like  going  to  Com¬ 
munist  China — 


I  you  have  the 

ment  to  con- 
J-v.  tend  with  as 

s  well  as  the  lo- 

fi  M  cal  government. 

Nevertheless, 
several  Ameri¬ 
ca  ^  can  correspond- 

ents  have  made 
Hartman  the  trip  in  re¬ 

cent  years, 
since  the  United  States  broke 
off  relations  with  Bulgaria. 

The  last  American  visitor 
liefore  this  correspondent  came 
seems  to  have  been  Ernie 
Leiser  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  who  had  a  look 
about  a  year  ago. 

U.S.  passports  are  stamped 
invalid  for  travel  to  Bulgaria, 
so  what  you  have  to  do  is  get 
a  Bulgarian  consulate  some¬ 
where — Budapest,  in  my  case — 
to  give  you  a  visa  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper.  Then,  you  have 
to  use  something  inside  the 
country  for  identification.  I 
found  an  old  French  temporary 
resident’s  card  (dating  back  to 
when  I  was  in  Paris)  did  very 
well. 

Some  Risk 

There  is,  of  course,  some  risk 
in  not  having  a  U.S.  diplomatic 
mission  to  protect  you.  But,  the 
Bulgarians  are  so  eager  to  be 
nice  to  Americans  that  the  real 
danger  is  not  great  if  you  aie 
reasonably  careful  to  stay  out 
of  trouble.  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland — the 
Swiss  are  officially  the  protec¬ 
tors  of  U.S.  interests — all  have 
diplomatic  missions  in  Sofia. 

Sofia  has  no  I'esident  western 
correspondents,  but  Communist 
newspapers  and  agencies  are 
represented.  The  only  perman¬ 
ent  news  rejiresentatives  of  the 
West  are  Bulgarian  citizens 
who  write  for  the  French  and 
Belgian  news  agencies. 

The  Bulgarian  Telegraph 
Agency,  an  official  government 
bureau,  is  the  main  source  of 
news  for  Bulgarian  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  subscribes  to  Reuters 
and  Agence  France  Press,  as 
well  as  to  Ta.ss  and  other  agen- 


{Carl  Hartman,  assiffned  to 
Budapest  earlier  this  year,  is 
the  first  AP  staff  man  from  the 
United  States  to  ivork  regu¬ 
larly  in  Hungary  in  10  years. 
All  IV  e  st  ern  correspondents 
tvere  expelled  from  Hungary  in 
191f7  when  the  government  was 
Stalin-doyninated.  Mr.  Hartman 
recently  made  an  extraordinary 
excursion  into  Bulgaria  with 
yvhich  the  United  States  sei'eral 
years  ago  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations.  Here  is  his  personal 
account  of  his  trip,  written 
specially  for  Editor  &  Pt'b- 
LISHEK.) 


Peach  Time 
Hen-  Along 
I.ake  Shon- 
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cies  of  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  It  has  a  few  of  its 
correspondents  in  western 
Europe  and  hopes  to  send  one 
to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assemblv  in  New  York  this 
Fall. 

Sofia  has  half  a  dozen  dailies 
besides  the  official  Communist 
organ,  Rahotnichesko  Delo — the 
Worker’s  Task.  The  othei’s  in¬ 
clude  Otechestven  Front,  organ 
of  the  “Fatherland  Front,”  and 
papers  which  represent  the  fel¬ 
low-travelling  Agrarian  Party, 
the  Youth  movement  and  so  on. 

Since  the  Bulgarian  lan¬ 
guage,  like  Russian,  is  w-ritten 
in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  all 
the.se  iiajters  are  just  a  blur  to 
the  ordinary  American  visitor. 
Westerners  able  to  read  them 
say  that  doesn’t  help  much 
either  in  distinguishing  one 
fiom  another. 

Very  Hospitable 

Once  a  westerner  gets  a  visa 
for  Bulgaria — in  my  case  it 
took  a  couple  of  months — the 
Bulgarians  are  extremely  hos¬ 
pitable  and  eager  to  show  their 
country  off.  They  are  proud  of 
the  new  buildings  in  the  center 
of  the  capital  and  the  Foreign 
Ministry  wants  to  arrange 
more  trips  than  a  short  visit 
gives  time  for. 

I  had  only  one  request  turned 
down — I  asked  to  go  to  the 
Danube  Island  of  Belene,  site 
of  a  well-known  concentration 
camp. 

“It’s  not  the  most  interesting 
jilace  in  Bulgaria,”  the  foreign 
ministry  spokesman  explained. 
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Easy  Reading 


Text-and-picture  arrangement  invites  readership  of  the  features  dis¬ 
played  on  this  daily  Magazine  Page  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 
And  the  text  matter  is  set  in  9-pt.  type  which  is  easy  on  the  eyes. 


Chi.  American,  HAS 
Renew  .3-Year  Contract 

Chicago 

A  thi-ee-year  renewal  of  its 
contract  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representation  by  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  was 
announced  by  the  Chicago 
American  here  July  31. 

Stuart  List,  American  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Herbert  W.  Beyea, 
president  of  HAS,  signed  the 
new  contract,  thus  continuing 
the  services  of  the  organization 
which  had  represented  the 
American  when  it  was  a  Hearst 
newspaper.  HAS  has  continued 
to  represent  the  American, 
following  the  purchase  of  the 
paper  by  the  Tribune  Company 
last  fall. 

“At  the  time  of  this  newspa¬ 
per’s  sale  to  the  Tribune  Com¬ 


pany,”  said  Mr.  List,  “it  was 
agreed  that  our  long-term  re¬ 
lationship  with  HAS  would  be 
carried  on.  This  contract  makes 
it  clear  how  well  that  agree¬ 
ment  has  worked.  It  has  woiked 
so  well  that  we  are  renewing 
for  three  years  and  hope  to 
continue  this  relationship  for 
manv  vears  to  come.” 


[,  American  puo-  ^  ,  ,  „  n  ^ 

lerbert  W.  Beyea,  teoldeil  Days,  1 16  Fgs. 

HAS,  signed  the  Fairbanks,  T.A. 

,  thus  continuing  -pj^g  Golden  Days  Edition  of 
if  the  oiganization  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 

represented  the  yii-fifr  had  116  pages  and  a 
en  It  was  a  Hearst  p^ggg  of  20,000.  The  front 
[AS  has  continued  pagg  ^vas  made  up  in  ancient 
'  type  and  old-fashioned  newspa- 

I  purchase  of  the  pgj.  (display.  The  edition  was 
Tribune  Company  p^jited  by  George  Sundborg  who 
recently  succeeded  Jack  Ryan, 
ne  of  this  newspa-  who  left  the  New-s-Miner  after 
the  Tribune  Com-  six  years  to  live  in  the  States. 
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Dio  Punches 
Stan  Tretick, 
Cameraman 

Washington 

Labor  racketeer  Johnny  Dio 
(Dioguardi),  who  is  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  acid  at¬ 
tack  on  Victor  Riesel,  the  labor 
columnist,  slugged  UP  photog¬ 
rapher  Stanley  Tretick  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building  here 
Aug.  8. 

The  cameraman  said  his  ear 
and  shoulder  got  the  force  of 
Dio’s  hand  and  arm  as  the 
latter  tried  to  push  his  way 
through  a  swinging  door.  Seve¬ 
ral  photographers  were  crowd¬ 
ing  the  area  to  get  a  shot  at 
Dio  who  was  taking  leave  of 
a  room  where  he  waited  to  be 
summoned  before  the  McClellan 
Committee. 

A  ‘Rough  Fellow’ 

Dio  raised  his  arm  and 
swung,  Tretick  catching  the 
blow.  “You  sons  of  bitches.  I’ve 
got  a  family,  too,”  Dio  shouted 
as  he  went  through. 

(In  1952  Mr.  Tretick  sued 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  $250,000  for  injuries 
and  humiliation  on  TV,  follow¬ 
ing  an  attack  upon  him  by  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  GOP 
convention  in  Chicago.  The  suit 
was  never  prosecuted.) 

News  of  the  incident  got 
back  to  Senator  McClellan  and 
he  asked  Nathan  Gordon,  a 
reputed  Dio  henchman  in  “pa¬ 
per”  unions;  “Are  you  afraid 
of  Johnny  Dio?”  Gordon  re¬ 
plied  with  a  Fifth  Amendment 
plea.  McClellan  commented: 
“We  hear  he’s  a  pretty  rough 
fellow;  he  just  slugged  one  of 
our  cameramen.” 

Abe  Briei*,  another  Dio  agent, 
who  had  taken  the  Fifth  plea 
a  score  of  times,  was  asked  by 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  if  he  was 
involved  in  the  Riesel  acid¬ 
throwing  affair.  When  Brier 
hesitated,  the  Senator  urged, 
“all  you  have  to  do  is  say  No 
if  you  weren’t;  and  if  you 
were  involved  take  the  Fifth 
Amendment.” 

Brier  shouted  “No!” 

The  McClellan  committee 
called  Dio  as  a  witness  in 
pursuit  of  its  inquiry  into  an 
alleged  plot  by  James  Hoffa 
and  Dio  to  capture  control  of 
the  teamsters  union. 

.Asked  if  he  were  involved  in 
the  Riesel  case,  Dio  invoked  the 
Fifth.  The  committee  went  into 
other  matters. 
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900  Machinists 
Strike  at  Goss 

Chicago 

A  strike  by  900  members  of 
International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists,  District  8,  against  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  con¬ 
tinued  here  this  week.  Union 
membership  turned  down  recom¬ 
mendations  of  its  negotiating 
committee  for  a  proposed  wage 
increase  as  part  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  The  union  had  sought  an 
immediate  hourly  increase  of 
15  cents,  plus  vacation  expan¬ 
sion. 

The  company  had  offered  a 
10-cent-an-hour  pay  raise  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1  and  an  additional 
five  cents  an  hour  Jan.  1  under 
a  17-month  contract  according 
to  Joseph  A.  Riggs,  Goss  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  The  1.5-cent 
increase  would  bring  the  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  rate  to  $2.8.')  for 
journeymen  machinists. 

James  G.  McDonald,  directing 
business  agent  of  the  union, 
said  the  striking  members  are 
seeking  the  15-cent  increase  in 
one  jump  under  a  12-month 
contract,  plus  three  weeks  va¬ 
cation  after  10  years’  service. 

• 

Suiidburv  Prai»«e»i 
Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Carl  Sandburg,  author  and 
former  Chicago  newspaperman, 
who  will  be  80  next  Januaiy, 
had  a  kind  word  to  say  about 
the  Chicago  Tnbvne  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Frederic  Babcock, 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Tribune’s 
Magazine  of  Books. 

Mr.  Babccck  visited  Mr.  Sand¬ 
burg  at  his  mountain  farm 
home  near  Flat  Rock,  N.  C., 
where  they  discussed  many 
topics  with  the  poet-biographer 
saying: 

“For  many  years  I  never 
agreed  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  on  anything.  Now  I  thank 
God  that  it  can  and  does  main¬ 
tain  its  integrity  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  books,  on  everything 
worthwhile.  For  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful.” 

• 

New  Product  Tests 

Borden’s  New  Instant  Dutch 
Chocolate  Flavored  Mix,  under 
test  in  Syracuse,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  since  early  this  year,  will 
be  extended  to  other  markets 
this  Fall.  Copy  is  placed  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York; 
Pete  Forsch,  account  supervis¬ 
or.  Same  company  has  a  new 
instant  potato  mix.  Test  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  set  up  soon  by 
Lennen  &  Newell. 
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State  Court’s 
Picture  Ban 
In  New  Test 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  test  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  judges’  ban  on  news 
pictures  in  court  and  in  court¬ 
house  corridors  is  heading  up 
the  judicial  ladder  again.  This 
time  it’s  being  made  a  federal 
matter  so  as  to  present  a  clear- 
cut  issue  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Federal  Judge  Wallace  S. 
Gourley  this  week  upheld  the 
judges’  ruling  against  cameras. 
He  wrote  a  17-page  order  and 
opinion  in  which  he  denied  a 
l)etition  by  newspaper  groups 
for  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  picture  prohibition. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Gourley 
stated : 

“The  Westmoreland  County 
rule  is  proper  so  long  as  it 
bears  a  reasonable  relation  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
of  the  court  and  is  consistent 
w’ith  the  expeditious  and  or¬ 
derly  administration  of  justice.” 

The  Westmoreland  order,  in¬ 
voked  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Edward  G.  Bauer,  has  been 
fought  by  the  Greennburg 
Tribune-Review,  joined  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  as  an 
intervenor. 

Judge  Bauer  passed  the  no 
I)icture  rule  on  the  eve  of  the 
trial  of  John  Wesley  Wable, 
the  so-called  phantom  killer  of 
the  Turpike  in  1954. 

On  the  day  he  was  sentenced 
to  die  in  the  electric  chair,  the 
newspapers  had  photographs 
taken  and  published  in  order  to 
test  the  court’s  authority  to 
impose  the  ban. 

The  pictures  of  Wable  were 
taken  some  distance  from  the 
courtroom  itself. 

Honest  Difference  of  Opinion 
On  this  question.  Judge  Gour¬ 
ley  said: 

“1  am  satisfied  the  approach¬ 
es,  ingresses  and  egresses  and 
the  entire  court  house  during 
the  course  of  a  trial  became  an 
integral  part. 

“But,  if  I  were  in  error  to 
conclude  that  the  parts  of  the 
court  house  or  jail  of  West¬ 
moreland  County  should  not  be 
emcompassed  within  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  rule,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  am  cognizant  that  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion 
could  exist  among  reasonable 
men. 

“Since  the  rule  was  made 
under  the  color  of  state  law, 
and  has  been  upheld  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  it  w'ould 


be  an  arbitrary  act  on  the 
part  of  this  court  to  strike 
down  such  restriction  unless  it 
was  capricious  and  unreason¬ 
able. 

“The  fact  that  reasonable 
men  could  differ  as  to  its  (the 
no-picture  rule)  propriety  and 
necessity,  in  my  judgment, 
places  the  restriction  within 
the  orbit  of  reasonableness  and 
is  justified.” 

• 

New  Charter 
For  St.  Louis 
Vetoed  Again 

St.  Louis 

Both  the  Post-Dispatch  and 
Globe-Democrat  strongly  cam¬ 
paigned  for  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  City  Charter  which 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
here  at  the  polls  Aug.  6. 

It  was  the  second  time  in 
recent  years  that  the  papers 
had  supported,  but  voters  had 
rejected,  a  new  charter.  The 
other  election  was  in  1950. 

In  supporting  the  charter  this 
time  both  newspapers  weie 
liberal  with  space  in  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  columns.  Weeks 
ago  the  G-D  printed  daily  on 
the  front  page  an  application 
for  absentee  ballots.  Several 
times  a  specimen  ballot  showing 
how  to  vote  for  the  chartei'  was 
run  on  page  1. 

Both  pai)ers  carried  a  led  ink 
skyline  banner  urging  adoption 
of  the  charter  on  the  D’ont 
page  for  the  last  10  days  or  so 
of  the  campaign. 

The  P-D  carried  on  its  Sun¬ 
day  editorial  title  page  of  July 
28  an  article  by  Mayor  Ray¬ 
mond  R.  Tucker  giving  reasons 
why  the  new  charter  was 
needed.  Two  pages  of  staff 
artists’  drawings  defining  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  new  charter  were  car¬ 
ried  in  the  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zine.  P-D  front  page  news 
stories  during  the  campaign 
covered  developments  among 
both  proponents  and  opponents. 
With  its  news  stories  the  P-T> 
carried  the  symbol  which  has 
marked  its  “progress  or  decay” 
stories  since  1950. 


College  Officer 

Medfxird,  Mass. 

Frank  A.  Tredinnick  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  of  the  Wakefield 
Item,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  Tufts  University. 
He  is  a  former  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.  of  New  York. 
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‘ConfidentiaF  Smut 
Puts  Editors  on  Alert 


Los  Angele^s 


The  largest  turnout  of  re¬ 
porters  since  the  Errol  Flynn 
trial  assembled  in  Superior 
Court  here  Aug.  7  when  testi¬ 
mony  begain  in  the  Con/(dentiul 
Magazine  case. 

Reporters  on  the  Criminal 
Court  beat  expect  the  case  to 
drag  on  from  two  to  six  months 
with  sensations  developing  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  trial  when 
the  magazine  will  attempt  to 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  personalities  that  sala¬ 
cious  stories  about  them  were 
true. 

Confidential,  Whisper,  Holly¬ 
wood  Research,  Inc.,  West 
Coast  representatives  of  the 
magazines.  Publisher  Robert 
Harrison  and  other  individuals 
are  being  tried  on  criminal  libel 
charges. 

Judge  Herbert  V.  Walker, 
who  is  hearing  the  case  with  a 
jury,  told  attorneys  and  report¬ 
ers  before  testimony  began  that 
he  will  try  to  keep  scandalous 
testimony  to  a  minimum.  He 
will  protect  all  witnesses,  he 
said,  against  “embarrassing, 
harassing,  irrelevant”  questions. 


Pictures  Barred 


The  judge  refused  permission 
of  photographers  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  trial  and  also 
refused  their  request  that  he 
ask  the  jury  to  pose  for  a  group 
photograph  during  recess. 

He  explained  that  the  jury 
was  apt  to  be  “under  a  great 
deal  of  pressure”  from  many 
sources  during  the  trial  and  he 
wanted  to  protect  the  jurors  as 
much  as  possible. 

Reporters  for  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  papers  said  they 
had  been  given  no  special  in¬ 
structions  for  coverage  of  the 
trial  and  expected  to  “play  it 
by  ear”  until  such  time  as  sen¬ 
sations  develop. 

Each  of  the  local  papers  is 
covering  the  trial  so  far  with 
their  regular  beat  reporter  plus 
one  general  assignment  man. 

Staffing  the  story  are  Tom 
Cameron  and  Jack  Jones  for  the 
Times,  Lloyd  Emerson  and 
Charles  Davis  for  the  Examin¬ 
er,  Pat  Foley  and  Ray  Parker 
for  the  Herald-Express,  and 
I’eggy  Cook  and  Art  White  for 
the  Mirror-News. 

Also  covering  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  trial  were  Gladwin 
Hill,  New  York  Times;  Seymour 
Korman,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Floribel  Muir,  New  York  Daily 


Nctvs;  Betty  Voight,  Neivsxveek, 
and  Jane  Morse,  Time. 

Wire  services  were  double 
staffing  the  trial  like  the  local 
papers.  Associated  Press  had 
.Jack  Lefler  and  John  Beckler 
and  planned  to  bring  in  their 
Hollywood  man,  Bob  Thomas, 
when  the  Hollywood  angle  de¬ 
velops.  United  Press  had  Ver¬ 
non  Scott  and  Aline  Mosby  at 
the  trial  and  International 
News  Service  has  Charles  Den¬ 
ton  and  Lee  Belser  in  court. 

The  wire  service  men  all  said 
they  planned  to  try  to  keep 
their  stories  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  if  sensational  ma¬ 
terial  developed  from  the  trial, 
but  in  any  case  they  planned 
to  pull  no  punches. 

Hubbard  Keavy,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  took  this  attitude: 
“Sometimes  you  can’t  tell  the 
story  and  keep  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  what  everybody 
would  say  is  good  taste.  If  that 
happens  we’ll  run  the  story  with 
a  flag  note  to  editors  that  the 
story  is  perhaps  offensive  to 
some  people.” 

All  the  wire  services  reported 
moving  a  large  volume  of  copy 
on  the  early  phases  of  the  story 
and  said  they  expected  to  be 
doing  several  leads  a  day  when 
the  real  excitement  began. 

Meanwhile  a  host  of  movie 
capital  celebrities  stood  by  in 
the  wings  awaiting  their  “on 
stage”  command.  Defense  At¬ 
torney  Arthur  J.  Crowley  has 
hinted  that  he  might  call  as 
many  as  200  witnesses,  includ¬ 
ing  screen  stars,  private  investi¬ 
gators  and  Hollywood  hangers- 


So  far,  Mr.  Crowley  says,  he 
has  subpoenaed  Actresses  Lana 
Turner  and  Cor  line  Cal  vet, 
and  Actors  Gary  Cooper,  W’ alter 
Pidgeon,  Tab  Hunter,  Rory  Cal¬ 
houn,  Sonny  Tufts  and  Buddy 
Baer,  among  others. 

All  of  those  luminaries  sum¬ 
moned,  the  lawyer  says,  will  be 
asked  point  blank  if  stories 
printed  about  them  in  the  scan¬ 
dal  publication  and  its  sister 
magazine.  Whisper,  are  true. 


picted  it  as  the  individual’s  way 
of  life,”  limning  “by  innuendo 
the  lewdest  sort  of  situations.” 

Using  the  unusual  euphemism 
“women  of  the  night  life”  for 
prostitutes,  Mr.  Linn,  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  said  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  show  that  such  wom¬ 
en  “were  hired  to  make  contacts 
with  prominent  people  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  to  entice  them  and  then 
report  incidents  to  agents  of 
the  magazine.” 

He  charged  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  had  published  illicit  infor¬ 
mation  about  abortion  and  about 
remedying  “what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  loss  of  manhood.” 
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‘I’ublic  Service’  Features 


Harriet  Van  Horne 


Mr.  Crowley,  in  his  opening 
statement  for  the  defense,  said 
that  for  the  last  two  years  the 
Post  Office  Department  had  ex¬ 
amined  every  issue  of  the 
magazine  and  found  nothing  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  New  York  law 
firm  of  Becker,  Ross  &  Stone 
was  regularly  retained,  he  said, 
to  scrutinize  Confidential’s  ma¬ 
terial  to  insure  that  none  of  it 
was  defamatory  or  otherwise 
illegal. 

He  said  that  approximately 
eight  of  the  sixteen  articles  in 
each  issue  were  “public  service” 
features  such  as  one  warning 
people  against  a  new  “abortion 
pill.” 

The  other  eight  articles,  he 
continued,  were  customarily 
about  “personalities.”  Far  from 
seeking  to  overdraw  celebrities’ 
escapades,  he  said,  a  major 
function  of  Confidential’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  was  glossing  over  the 
more  sordid  aspects  of  the 
stories. 

Mr.  Crowley  scoffed  at  the 
suggestion  that  prostitutes  had 
been  employed  as  agents  pro¬ 
vocateurs,  and  said  there  could 
be  no  malice  because  the  pub¬ 
lisher  didn’t  even  know  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  the  articles  had 
dealt  with. 


TV  Columnist 


Changes  Made 


Censorship  Charged  By 
Deiiioeralic  Committee 


Harriet  Van  Horne,  after  14 
years  a.s  radio  and  TV  critic  on 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  is  now  writing  her  col¬ 
umn  for  all  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

The  change  came  when  Miss 
Van  Horne  was  offered  the  po¬ 
sition  of  TV  critic  on  the  New 
York  Post. 

Miss  Van  Horne  joined  the 
W-T  &  Sun  after  brief  experi¬ 
ence  on  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  College 
for  Women,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Last  April  Miss  Van  Horne  was 
married  to  David  Lowe,  TV 
producer. 

James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
Post  announced  that  Jo  Coppola, 
now  with  Newsday,  would  start 
as  TV  critic  on  the  Post  after 
Labor  Day.  Her  column  will  be 
in  addition  to  one  now  being 
conducted  by  Robert  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  went  to 
the  Post  several  years  ago  after 
working  on  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
writing  a  feature  column  “Mid- 
Town.”  He  was  a.ssigned  to 
radio-TV  criticism  when  Jay 
Nelson  Tuck,  who  had  been 
doing  the  assignment  a  few 
years,  resigned. 


Washington 


Opening  Statements 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Clarence  Linn,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion’s  opening  statement  to  a 
jury  of  seven  men  and  five 
women,  said  Confidential  “mali¬ 
ciously  dredged  up  from  for¬ 
gotten  gutters  a  slip  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  by  a 
prominent  individual  and  de- 


The  Democratic  National 
Committee  charges  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  with 
press  censorship  citing  the 
Wright  Commission  report  as 
one  recent  example  of  attempted 
infringement  of  press  freedom. 

“Ever  since  it  came  into  of¬ 
fice,”  the  Democratic  Digest 
said,  “The  Administration  has 
tried  to  keep  the  press  throttled 
and  at  the  same  time  use  the 
normal  development  of  govern¬ 
ment  news  to  manipulate  the 
press.” 


Readers  to  Guess 


Weather  ‘High’ 


“Guess  the  Weather”  is  a  new 
game  for  cash  prizes  announced 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  Nexvs. 
Each  Saturday  the  Daily  News 
is  printing  a  sample  foi-m  on 
which  predictions  of  the  high 
temperature  each  day  for  seven 
days  can  be  made. 

Saturday  is  the  only  day  the 
form  will  appear  in  the  Daily 
News,  whose  Triple  Streak  Sat¬ 
urday  edition  sells  for  10  cents. 
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DON’T  FLING  ME  IN 
DAT  BRIER  PATCH!” 

Berryman,  Washington  Star 


WHO’S  ON  FIRST? 


STRANGE  GRATITUDE 

Goldberg,  New  York  Journal  American 


New  Copy  Twist 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
Writes  Toothpaste  Ads 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

Marguerite  Higgins,  Pulitzer 
prize  winner,  has  been  engaged 
by  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  to 
write  a  series  of  advertisements 
for  Crest  Toothpaste. 

Miss  Higgins,  "glamorous 
Maggie”  to  GI’s  in  the  front 
lines  of  the  Korean  War,  won 
the  top  journalistic  honor  in 
1951  for  international  reporting. 
She  is  now  a.ssigned  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

First  Crest  ad  copy  by  Miss 
Higgins  was  published  in  Au¬ 
gust  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest, 
KeCall’s,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Parents 
magazine.  Victor  B.  Bloede,  copy 
chief  at  B&B,  said  she  was 
writing  at  least  four  others. 

Copy  in  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  was  played  as  a  double¬ 
spread  with  Miss  Higgins’  by¬ 
line  text  made  to  look  like  a 
feature  article  on  the  left  hand 
page.  Opposite  appeared  a  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  painting  of  a 
young  boy  illustrating  tradi¬ 
tional  advertising  treatment 
hea<llined  “Look,  Mom — no  cavi¬ 
ties!” 

Objectivity  Needed 

“It  was  a  case  where  we  need 
a  reporter’s  reputation  for  ex¬ 
amining  facts  and  setting  them 
down  objectively  to  make  truth 
believable”,  Mr.  Bloede  said. 


“Miss  Higgins  was  given  com¬ 
plete  authority  to  write  her 
feature  text  about  Crest  as  she 
.saw  fit.  She  was  provided  with 


Bloede 


Higgins 


all  the  available  research  ma¬ 
terial  assembled  on  Crest  by  the 
client  Procter  &  Gamble  and  the 
agency.  A  sample,  written  by 
one  of  our  copywriters,  was 
given  to  her  to  show  the  length 
desired.” 

Mr.  Bloede  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  similar  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation.  He  sketched  a  five-col¬ 
umn  half  page  lay-out  that 
would  carry  the  typical  adver¬ 
tisement  with  drawing  in  the 
right-hand  four  columns.  The 
single  right-hand  column  would 
be  .set  to  resemble  a  woman’s 
page  feature  under  a  distin¬ 
guished  reporter’s  by-line. 

“Newspapers  are  particularly 
effective  for  the  ‘news-message’ 


type  of  advertisement”,  Mr. 
Bloede  continued.  “But  this  goes 
beyond  that  technique. 

“It  happened  to  be  a  case 
where  P&G  has  such  a  good 
product  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
the  public  believe  the  facts. 
That  is  one  of  the  frustrating 
problems  of  advertising  copy- 
writing.  You  get  a  product  that 
actually  is  so  good  the  super¬ 
latives  have  a  hollow  ring.  Often 
a  way  out  is  the  testimonial. 
But  we  believe  it  is  even  better 
than  a  testimonial  to  engage  an 
outsider  with  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  recognized  repor- 
torial  ability.  Such  a  person 
lends  validity  to  a  factual 
story.” 

The  story,  run  with  the  by¬ 
line  of  Miss  Higgins  as  a  “noted 
journalist  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner”,  carried  the  headline 
“One  Billion  Unfilled  Cavities 
Must  be  Wrong!”  An  italic  slug 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  read: 
“A  Dental  Health  Message  from 
Procter  &  Gamble,  makers  of 
Crest  Toothpaste.” 

Pre  Publication  Tests 

An  interesting  fact  about 
Miss  Higgins’  copy  is  that  it 
passed  by  high  marks  two  im¬ 
portant  pre-publication  tests  de¬ 
vised  by  B&B’s  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

One  te-st  uses  a  dummy  of 
“This  Week,  the  syndicated  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement,  and 
a  B&B  client.  Instead  of  the 
regular  advertisements,  it  is 
printed  with  B&B  ads  to  be 
tested.  Copies  are  circulated  to 
families  in  towns  where  This 
Week  is  not  now  distributed. 
People  are  told  that  the  local 
newspaper  is  considering  distri¬ 
bution  and  samples  are  left.  In- 


teiviews  in  depth  are  conducted 
after  the  copies  have  remained 
in  the  homes  for  a  length  of 
time. 

Miss  Higgins’  copy  received 
one  of  the  highest  scores  ever 
achieved  in  this  kind  of  test. 
Usually  copy  ranges  from  20  to 
60%,  Mr.  Bloede  said. 

‘EQ’  Test 

B&B  has  also  devised  another 
pre-publication  test  for  copy  it 
calls  the  EQ,  or  emotional 
quotient  test.  It  was  developed 
by  the  agency  during  the  past 
two  years  in  cooperation  with 
Dr.  William  Wells,  psychologist 
of  Rutgers  University.  It  meas¬ 
ures  consumers’  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  to  advertisements,  how 
they  feel  toward  the  product 
and  the  advertiser.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  series  of  questions.  Miss 
Higgins’  copy  also  received  a 
very  high  EQ  rating,  Mr.  Bloede 
said. 

As  copy  chief  for  B&B,  Mr. 
Bloede  works  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Henry  0.  Pattison,  Jr., 
creative  director  and  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Similar  feature  style  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  same  issue  of 
Readers  Digest  was  placed  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  for  Im¬ 
perial  Margarine.  Quentin  Rey¬ 
nolds,  magazine  writer,  by-lines 
the  “commercial.” 


Bo  A  Adds  to  Staff 

Shepard  Conn  has  joined  the 
retail  department.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  His  11 
years’  experience  in  marketing 
includes  retail  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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Judge  Stalls 
Harte-Hanks 


Trust  Inquiry 


Dallas,  Tex. 


The  Department  of  Justice 
has  postponed  indefinitely  its 
planned  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald  by 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Henry  Stuckey  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  attorney  for  the  Antitrust 
Division,  said  top  officials  must 
decide  whether  to  appeal  a 
ruling  issued  Aug.  6  by  Federal 
Judge  William  H.  Atw'ell.  Judge 
.\twell  held  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  group  by  FBI  agents  under 
a  promise  of  immunity  could 
not  be  used  by  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  Atwell  said: 

“.4fter  hearing  the  testimony, 
and  using  the  chancery’s  power 
to  pass  on  the  credibility  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  I  find  that  a  pledge  of 
immunity  was  exacted  by  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  publications. 

“This  is  a  country  of  great 
liberty,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  we  must  all  stand  for  it. 
This  information  cannot  be 
taken  before  a  grand  jury.’’ 

Houston  Harte,  president  of 
the  newspaper  group,  made  this 
comment : 

“We  have  not  sought  to  with¬ 
hold  any  information  from  the 
government.  We  have  sought  to 
co-operate  in  every  way.  But  we 
don’t  feel  we  have  violated  any 
law. 

“We  have  never  sought  to  put 
any  other  newspaper  out  of 
business.’’ 

In  his  last  remark,  Mr.  Harte 
was  referring  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Greenville  Morning 
Herald  by  the  Harte-Hanks 
group  last  year.  The  chain  al¬ 
ready  owned  the  Greenville 
Evening  Banner. 

Government  subpoenas  said 
that  they  wanted  Harte-Hanks 
officials  to  bring  records  and 
documents  before  the  grand 
jury  which  purportedly  would 
show  “means  and  methods,  if 
any,  used  by  the  Greenville 
Evening  Banner  to  drive  the 
Morning  Herald  out  of  busi- 


Boston  Post 
Workers  Will 


Receive  Pay 


WALTER  H.  ANNENBERG,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  Mrs.  Annenberq,  their  dauqhter,  Wallis,  and  son, 
Roger,  were  photographed  as  they  arrived  in  Honolulu  by  plane  for 
a  visit  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel.  The  Inquirer  is  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  Hawaii  statehood. 


MaoRae,  Peters  Head 
Music  Festival  Cast 


Chicago 


Barhart  Retail  Manager 
Of  Pitt.  Sun-Telegraph 


FBI  Agent  U.  E.  Horton, 
who  investigated  early  phases 
of  the  case,  testified  he  had  not 
promised  the  newspaper  group 
immunity  and  that  the  subject 
was  not  discussed. 

The  case  was  originally  to 
have  gone  before  a  Dallas  fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  Aug.  5. 


‘Post  Mortimers’ 
Plan  for  Reunions 


More  than  80,000  persons  are 
expected  to  attend  the  28th  an¬ 
nual  Chicagoland  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  Saturday  night,  Aug.  24, 
in  Soldiers’  Field,  according  to 
Philip  Maxwell,  director  of  the 
Festival,  sponsored  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 

Gordon  MacRae,  singing  star 
of  radio,  television  and  the 
movies,  and  Roberta  Peters, 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
soprano,  wdll  headline  a  cast  of 
8,000  professional  and  amateur 
entertainers  from  40  states  and 
Canada. 

Winners  from  14  preliminary 
contests  held  across  the  country 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chica¬ 
go  land  event  will  compete  in 
the  finals  in  Chicago.  The  final 
voice  contest  for  men  and 
women  finalists  will  be  held  at 
the  Festival.  The  singers  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  100-piece 
Festival  Symphony  Orchestra 
directed  by  Henry  Weber,  gen¬ 
eral  musical  director. 


Former  Boston  Post  employes 
met  at  the  Press  Club  Aug.  2, 
to  organize  “Post  Mortimers,” 
an  association  for  former  Post 
men  and  women.  They  plan  a 
reunion  each  year  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  closing  of  the  125-year- 
old  publication  and  will  hold 
regular  social  sessions. 

John  J.  (Okie)  O’Connell  has 
been  named  chairman  in  charge 
of  organization,  and  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Ralph  Harber,  Lynn; 
Don  Bullman,  Dorchester; 
Arthur  J.  Stiles,  Reading,  and 
Peter  J.  Donnelly,  Dedham. 


3  Printers  Set  New 
Outboard  Record 


Clifford  W.  Barnhart  a  de¬ 
partment  store  representative 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  since  June,  1956,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  paper. 

He  succeeds  John  G.  Vollmer 
Jr.  who  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements. 

Mr.  Barnhart  at  one  time 
served  on  the  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  In  1954  he  was 
appointed  retail  ad  manager 
and  served  in  that  capacity  un¬ 
til  he  joined  the  Sun-Telegraph 
last  year. 


Three  Texas  printers  arrived 
in  New  York  Aug.  8  in  an  out¬ 
board  motor  boat,  setting  a  new 
endurance  record  for  outboards 
by  cruising  2,600  miles  from 
Houston  to  New  York. 

The  three  are  Henry  Barn- 
house  and  Charles  H.  Neill, 
printers,  and  William  Cloud, 
Linotype  operator,  all  with  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  and 
Statesman.  They  began  the 
cruise  July  29  on  their  17-foot 
open  fiberglass  boat,  powered 
by  two  Johnson  35-horsepower 
motors. 


Kit  for  Furriers 


A  petition  for  approval  of 
distribution  of  $166,000  to  for¬ 
mer  Boston  Post  employes  for 
back  wages  has  been  approved 
by  Edwin  F.  Hannon,  referee  in 
bankruptcy. 

Trustee  Arthur  T.  Wasser- 
man  said  the  checks  should  be 
ready  for  mailing  in  about  three 
weeks.  They  represent  a  5(1^; 
payment  on  the  unpaid  wages 
and  salaries.  Under  bankruptcy 
laws,  individual  payments  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $600. 

An  inquiry  into  the  assets  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Co.  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  is  under  way, 
and  former  publisher  John  Fox 
has  been  called  to  appear  in 
Court.  The  petition  asks  that 
Mr.  Fox  be  adjudged  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  failure  to 
appear  before  the  referee  in 
bankruptcy  on  Aug.  1. 

On  Aug.  2,  a  U.  S.  commis¬ 
sioner  gave  Mr  Fox  two  weeks 
to  pay  a  $12,734  judgment 
against  him  for  engineering 
services. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  enumerated 
claimed  assets  of  $11,750,000  but 
admitted  having  $30  to  $40  in 
his  pocket  and  less  than  $100 
in  a  checking  account,  told  Com¬ 
missioner  Francis  H.  Farrell 
that  normally  he  makes  $1,000,- 
000  a  year,  but  this  year,  he 
said,  he  made  nothing.  He  said 
he  was  able  to  eke  out  a  living 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  broker  and 
by  “borrowing  from  good 
friends.” 

He  listed,  against  liabilities  of 
under  $150,000,  assets  of  120,- 
000  acres  of  gas  and  oil  lease¬ 
hold  valued  at  $10,000,000 ;  farm 
and  residential  property  in 
Maine  worth  $1,000,000,  and 
paintings  and  antiques  worth 
$750,000. 

(Several  of  the  paintings 
were  in  Mr.  Fox’s  executive 
suite  at  the  Post,  but  were  not 
put  up  for  auction,  as  he 
claimed  they  were  personal  pro¬ 
perty.) 


Maurie  H.  Orodenker  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Philadelphia,  is 
preparing  a  campaign  kit  for 
the  Master  Furriers  Guild  of 
America,  Inc.  It  will  contain 
three  newspaper  ads  for  local 
advertising.  Copy  is  built 
around  the  “Seal  of  Approval” 
as  a  “sign  of  confidence”  for 
fur  storage. 


Help  Rebuild  Clinic 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Readers  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  recently  contributed 
$1,577.05  to  a  fund  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  medical 
clinic  of  Dr.  Cecil  Clark  which 
was  destroyed  at  Cameron,  La- 
by  Hurricane  Audrey. 
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Advertiser  •  IVews paper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Reader  Survey  Data 
Shows  Color  Impact 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  put  its  “Coloroptics” 
master  report  to  work  this  week  among  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  showing  in  many  ways  the  positive  pattern 
of  superiority  for  color  in  newspaper  advertising. 


The  findings,  highlights  of 
which  were  presented  to  the 
Summer  conference  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  (E&P,  June  22, 
page  13),  are  based  on  the 
three-day  split  run  tests  of  last 
April  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Journal,  when  color  vs.  black 
and  white  ads  were  compared. 

Retention  Bonus 

The  Journal’s  10-section  re¬ 
port  covers  both  readership  and 
retention  figures  which  show 
that  use  of  ROP  color  has  many 
advantages  over  identical  black 
and  white  ads.  The  study  in¬ 
dicates,  for  instance,  that  not 
only  does  color  provide  initial 
impact  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  but  one  day  or  five  days 
later  color  ads  offer  st  substan¬ 
tial  “retention  value  bonus.” 

The  “sales  generating  dy¬ 
namics  of  newspaper  color  ad¬ 
vertising”  are  unfolded  in  the 
sectionialized  report  covering 
national  brand  foods,  local  foods 
and  grocery  products,  fashions 
and  furnitv.re,  automotive  and 
liquor,  appliances,  real  estate, 
building  and  financing;  editor¬ 
ial  pages  and  features,  and  the 
Journal’s  TV  Screen. 

Publication  Research  Service 
of  Chicago  was  assigned  the 
task  of  conducting  3,600  inter¬ 
views,  covering  readership,  and 
five  days  later  a  retention  study. 
“All  this  was  a  huge  order  for 
any  survey  team,”  notes  the 
Coloroptics  master  report,  “par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  volume  of 
ads  and  the  size  of  three 
Journal  issues  suiweyed.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  believe,  no  publica¬ 
tion  has  tackled  such  a  formi¬ 
dable  task  covering  so  many 
ads,  so  many  split-run  tests, 
and  so  much  color  concentrated 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time.” 

Readership  Findings 

Culled  from  the  master  re¬ 
port  are  such  significant  read¬ 
ership  findings  as: 

•  The  recognition  advantage 
of  color  over  black  and  white 
runs  rampant  among  men’s 
scores,  from  a  9%  advantage 
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for  the  Sentry  Food  ad  to  222% 
recognition  advantage  for  the 
Phillips  Trop-Artic  ad. 

•  Among  women,  color  helped 
the  Uptown  Soft  Drink  ad  to  a 
greater  proportion  than  any 
other  ad  that  was  tested.  Here, 
the  color  ad  had  a  137%  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  identical  black 
and  white  ad. 

•  Among  those  products 
aimed  primarily  at  women,  the 
13  ads  were  found  to  have  a 
77%  advantage  when  printed 
in  color  over  those  printed  in 
black  and  white.  These  ads  in¬ 
cluded  Wisconsin  Electric  Co., 
Gas  Co.,  Uptown  Soft  Drinks, 
Cutex  Lipstick,  Climalene,  May¬ 
tag,  Wheaties,  Fleecy  White, 
Sealtest  Ice  Cream,  Gold  Medal 
Flour,  Red  Heart  Dog  Food, 
Stokley-Van  Camp,  Betty  Crock¬ 
er  Cake  Mix. 

•  For  five  ads  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  men,  the  advantage 
of  color  over  black  and  white 
was  87%.  These  included  ads 


PACKAGE  of  facts  and  ex¬ 
hibits  on  ROP  color  is  beinq  de¬ 
livered  to  advertisers  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Hard-cover 
pictured  here  encloses  10  sec¬ 
tional  research  reports,  each 
with  a  different  colored  cover 
and  a  collection  of  tearsheets. 
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ATTRACTIVE  presentation  of 
survey  data  on  readership  and 
retention  value  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  is  illustrated  in  this  page 
from  the  summary  report  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  ColoROPtics 
project. 

for  Ford,  Firestone,  Phillips 
Trop-Artic,  Early  Times  and 
Seagram’s. 

•  Retail  ads  showed  a  color 
advantage  for  men  of  51%, 
while  women  were  slightly 
lower,  at  39%.  “This  latter 
figure  reflects  the  inherent  in¬ 
terest  of  women  in  any  retail 
advertising  whether  or  not  color 
is  used,”  noted  PRS. 

Long  Remembered 
The  retention  survey  results 
show  an  even  greater  score  in 
favor  of  color  over  black  and 
white,  based  on  split  run  tests. 
Here  are  some  of  the  findings: 

Full  color — full  page  units: 
color  median  48.5%;  black  and 
white  median  32%;  retention 
value  bonus — color  52%. 

Full  color — 1,000  lines  or 
more  but  less  than  page:  color 
median  49.5% ;  black  and  white 
median  16.5% ;  retention  value 
bonus — 200%. 

One  color  and  black  and  two 
colors  and  black — full-page 
units:  41.5%  average  color  me¬ 
dian;  32%  black  and  white 
median;  retention  value  bonus 
— color  30%. 

One  color  and  black  and  two 
colors  and  black — 1,000  lines  or 
more  but  less  than  page:  20% 
color  median;  9%  black  and 
white  median;  retention  value 
bonus — color  122%, 

.Major  Ingredient 
Another  approach  to  the 
same  problem  of  getting  more 
for  your  money  through  the  use 
of  color  is  noted  in  the  reader- 
ship  study  covering  national 


brand  foods.  These  scores  in¬ 
dicate  that  while  the  addition 
of  one  color  to  a  black  and 
white  ad  can  add  readershin 
and  retention,  full  color  is  the 
ingredient  that  scores  highest 
with  women  readers. 

In  this  group  of  food  ads, 
the  black  and  white  ad  median 
readership  for  women  (7  ads) 
is  29% ;  for  spot  color — one 
color  and  two  colors  and  black 
— the  median  is  34%.  The  me¬ 
dian  for  full  color  ads  among 
women  readers  is  67% — .a 
readership  gain  of  131%  over 
black  and  white. 

Summing  Up 

Summed  up  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  readership,  of  the  10 
best  read  ads  in  the  survey 
among  men  readers,  eight  were 
in  color.  The  ads,  their  rating 
and  whether  in  full  color  or 
spot  color  follow: 

1.  Ford,  48% — full  color. 

2.  Rite  Realty,  46%  —  full 
color. 

3.  Mid  Towne  (builders), 
40%,  full  color. 

4.  Gimbels  (portable  saws), 
39%,  full  color. 

5.  Towne  Realty,  35%,  full 
color. 

6.  Home  Furniture,  34%,  full 
color. 

7.  Banner  Lumber,  33%,  one 
color. 

8.  Brills,  32%,  full  color. 

9.  Oldsmobile,  31%,  black  and 
white. 

10.  Chevrolet,  30%,  black  and 
white. 

Women  Like  Color 

The  best  read  ads  among 
women  readers  all  were  in  full 
color.  The  ads  and  ratings 
follow : 

1.  Rosenbergs,  79%. 

2.  Wheaties,  73%,. 

3.  Libby’s  (B),  72%r. 

4.  Betty  Crocker,  68%. 

5.  Kunzelman-Esser,  April  4, 
67%. 

6.  Gold  Medal,  66%,. 

7.  Kunzelman-Esser,  April  7, 

66%. 

8.  Libby’s  (A),  65%. 

9.  Hixon’s,  61%,. 

10.  O’Connor  &  Goldberg, 
.58%,. 

Best  Read  Ads 

In  the  national  field,  seven 
out  of  the  10  best  read  ads 
among  men  readers  were  in 
color.  These  included  Ford, 
48%,  full  color;  Oldsmobile, 
31%,  black  and  white;  Chev¬ 
rolet,  30%,,  black  and  white; 
Libby’s  (B)  29%,  full  color; 
Phillips  Trop-Artic,  29%,  one 
color;  Uptown  (soft  drinks), 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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CASE  STUDY 

Newspapers  Help  'Serve  ’ 
Ocoma  'Diet  Dinners  ’ 


By  Bober!  B.  Mclnlyn 

When  Ocoma  Foods  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  takes  its  new 
frozen  “calorie  counted”  Diet 
Dinners  out  of  the  freezer  this 
month  it  will  use  large-space 
newspaper  insertions  on  a 
market-by-market  basis  as  the 
main  media  tray  on  which  to 
serve  its  new  product  to  the 
public.  Radio-TV  will  be  as¬ 
signed  “serving  table”  roles. 

80%  in  Newspapers 

Ocoma’s  budgeting  of  80%  of 
its  $500,000  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  in  newspapers,  and 
20%  in  radio-TV,  pinpoints  the 
food  processing  firm’s  over¬ 
whelming  faith  in  the  medium. 

According  to  William  E. 
Carey,  executive  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising,  Ocoma  started  using 
consumer  advertising  a  year 
ago  for  the  first  time.  Prior  to 
that,  the  food  firm  used  only 
trade  and  co-op  advertising. 

That  was  because  while 
Ocoma  had  played  a  leading 
role  in  developing  portion- 
controlled  food  servings  for  in¬ 
stitutions  for  many  years,  it 
was  only  in  recent  years  that 
it  started  processing  food  for 
the  public  but  didn’t  start  pro¬ 
moting  this  phase  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  until  a  year  ago. 

By  then,  Ocoma  had  managed 
to  stockpile  48  items  of  frozen 
convenience  foods  for  consum¬ 
ers,  including  frozen  fruit  and 
meat  pies,  regular  frozen  din¬ 
ners  and  various  chicken,  tur¬ 
key  and  duck  items. 

Ocoma  officials  decided  the 
time  was  right  to  strike  out  for 
a  share  of  the  consumer  market 
and  accordingly  set  up  its  80% 
newspaper  and  20%  radio-TV 
consumer  ad  program  (v’a 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  Omaha). 

31%  Sales  Gain 

Sales  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1957,  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  $30,000,000  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  31%  over 
the  previous  year,  even  though 
Ocoma  withdrew  from  several 
institutional  fields.  On  a  single 
item — Ocoma  frozen  meat  pies — 
sales  rocketed  63%. 

“Newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  this  in¬ 
crease,”  Mr.  Carey  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week.  “If 


our  sales  increase,  as  we  believe 
they  will,  we  will  increase  our 
advertising  budget  before  the 
fiscal  year  is  completed.” 

If  Ocoma’s  new  “Diet  Din¬ 
ners”  live  up  to  their  advance 
notices,  the  firm  should  have 
little  trouble  bettering  last 
year’s  sales  figures. 

The  new  product  is  a  com¬ 
plete  dinner  with  the  number 
of  calories  contained  in  each 
12-ounce  portion  pidnted  on 
each  package.  Mr.  Carey,  who 
feels  that  the  proof  of  the 
“Diet  Dinner”  is  in  the  eating, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
national  distribution  of  the  new 
product  got  underway  this  week. 
Available  will  be  beef,  turkey, 
and  chicken  dinners,  said  to 
average  48%  fewer  calories 
than  the  same  varieties  of  regu¬ 
lar  frozen  dinners. 

Introductory  Ad 

The  introductory  newspaper 
ad  will  proclaim,  “Now,  at  last, 
a  hearty  new  way  to  lose 
pounds!”  Vertical  stripes  will 
be  used  wherever  possible  in 
advertising  for  the  “weight 
watcher”  food  product,  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  insertions  and 
point-of-purchase  materials. 

Another  newspaper  ad  sched¬ 
uled  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
snapshot  of  a  slightly  portly 
couple  nearing  middle  age.  The 
headline:  “Do  your  snapshots 
make  you  wonder  about  your 
weight?” 

Ocoma  is  also  running  ads  in 
medical  journals  to  call  physi¬ 
cians’  attention  to  the  “calorie 
counted”  dinners.  Trade  jour¬ 
nal  copy  hails  the  new  product 
as  “the  best  food  idea  since 
sliced  bread.” 

‘Particularly  Suited’ 

Newspapers  will  be  the  main 
vehicle  of  Ocoma’s  1957-58  con¬ 
sumer  ad  effort  because,  as  Mr. 
Carey  put  it,  “After  last  year’s 
showing,  newspaper  advertising 
is  particularly  suited  for  food 
promotion.” 

Under  its  present  setup, 
Ocoma  operates  through  31  dis¬ 
trict  sales  managers  whose  sales 
staffs  in  turn  deal  only  with 
food  brokers.  The  brokers  make 
all  sales  to  the  grocery  trade 
although  they  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ocoma  salesmen. 
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to  advertisers  by  aiding  more  in 
merchandising  and  promotion. 
“Among  the  newspaper  services 
that  have  pleased  us  are  letters 
from  the  newspapers  to  the 
grocers  about  a  new  campaign, 
appearances  by  newspaper 
representatives  before  sales 
meetings  and  meetings  of  brok¬ 
ers  with  chain  store  buyers, 
publicity  for  local  grocers,  and 
displays  in  newspaper  office 
windows  in  the  heart  of  cities.  ’ 

Ocoma’s  History 

Ocoma  Foods  Co,  began  in 
1890  as  the  Omaha  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Co.  which  provided  ware¬ 
house  space  for  people  wanting 
to  keep  products  in  cold  storage. 

Gradually  the  company  be¬ 
came  dealers  in  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  and  began  dressing  and 
shipping  chickens  on  ice. 

With  the  advent  of  World 
War  II,  the  firm  started  large- 
scale  food  processing,  including 
the  powdering  of  eggs  for  ship¬ 
ment  overseas.  It  developed  a 
turkey  roll,  giving  soldiers  both 
white  and  dark  meat  without 
having  Uncle  Sam  pay  for 
shipping  the  turkey  bones, 
gristle  and  other  scraps  half 
way  around  the  world. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
processing  business  has  grown 
tremendously.  Today,  Ocoma 
operates  five  processing  plants 
in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
and  has  two  main  divisions. 
One  supplies  food  products  to 
institutional  buyers.  The  other 
supplies  products  for  sale  to 
the  housewife. 

On  the  institutional  side  of 
the  house  Ocoma  has  had  a 
hand  in  some  prodigious  feats 
of  mass  feeding.  It  sold  all  the 
chicken  used  by  the  caterer  who 
served  meals  at  the  Cow  Palace 
during  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  last  August.  At  least  23 
airlines  serve  Ocoma  chicken  to 
their  passengers.  You  might  be 
served  Ocoma  chicken  or  turkey 
on  board  a  luxury  ocean  liner, 
in  the  swankiest  restaurant,  or 
in  your  local  hospital.  On  top 
of  this,  Ocoma  supplies  chicken 
and  turkey  to  processors  of 
soups  and  baby  foods. 

Ocoma  is  particularly  proud 
of  its  labeling  system.  Where 
other  poultry  processors  may 
be  content  to  label  their  cartons 
with  information  such  as  “five 
to  six  pieces”  per  pound,  Ocoma 
puts  in  a  carton  only  those 
segments  that  are  almost  identi¬ 
cal  in  appearance  and  weight. 
On  labels,  Ocoma  gives  exact  in¬ 
formation,  such  as,  “48  drum¬ 
sticks  per  10-lb.  case,  each  piece 
3  to  3%  oz.” 

Fred  K.  Crosby,  Ocoma  presi- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Mr.  Carey  pointed  out  that 
Ocoma  newspaper  ads  are  pro¬ 
duced  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  so  that  Ocoma  sales¬ 
men,  Ocoma  brokers  and  their 
salesmen  can  use  the  advance 
proofs  to  sell  the  line  to  grocers. 

He  said  that  grocers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  time  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  to  run  with  company- 
paid  advertising,  and  added 
that  the  firm  maintains  and 
controls  a  $100,000  co-op  ad 
fund  separate  from  the  $500,000 
overall  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion. 

National  Rate 

Ocoma,  he  said,  is  willing  to 
pay  the  full  national  line  rate 
to  any  grocer  using  Ocoma  mats, 
providing,  of  course,  the  grocer 
buys  sufficient  Ocoma  merchan¬ 
dise. 

This  co-op  fund  is  established 
on  a  per-case  basis  and  the 
company  is  very  strict  in  de¬ 
manding  proof  of  advertising. 

While  Ocoma  today  claims 
distribution  in  all  48  states, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Mr.  Carey 
said  the  firm  does  not  consider 
it  as  being  national — yet. 

“Because  our  distribution  is 
spotty  in  some  states,”  Mr. 
Carey  said,  “we  are  unable  to 
use  national  media  profitably. 
We  feel  that  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  giants  with  the  widest 
distribution  would  profit  by 
doing  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  advertising  on  a  market- 
by-market  basis.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  flexible;  best 
answers  local  sales  problems  or 
opportunities.” 

Newspapers  Cooperate 

Mr.  Carey  said  that  about 
half  the  newspapers  on  the 
Ocoma  schedule  have  cooperated 
in  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  “to  the  extent  Ocoma  offi¬ 
cials  believe  is  commensurate 
with  their  advertising.” 

He  added  that  newspapers 
can  best  improve  their  service 
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In  Philadelphia,  buying  begins  at  home 


The  Bulletin  goes  home . . .  delivers  more  copies  to  more  families 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


Buying  decisions  are  largely  family  decisions  in 
the  huge  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  market.  They 
are  made  in  the  home  with  the  help  of  the  advertising 
in  Philadelphia’s  home  newspaper— The  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin.  And  many  advertisers  in  this  respon¬ 
sive  market  are  taking  advantage  of  R.O.P.  »pot  and 
full  COLOR  —available  in  The  Bulletin— evening  and 
Sunday— seren  days  a  week! 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  The 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s 
home  newspaper. 

Advertising  OtKens:  rhiladelphia,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  New  York, 
342  Madison  Avenue  •  Chlcairo,  520  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Knpresentatlves:  Sawyer  FerKUson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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4-A  Releases 
New  Forms  of 
Rate  Cards 


Ocoma 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


the  film  since  1931.  Starting  as  for  in  a  daily  newspaper? 
a  branch  manager,  Mr.  Crosby  Answers  to  this  question  and 
worked  as  an  auditor  and  ex-  others  relating  to  food  news 
peditor.  In  1943  he  became  as-  and  advertising  were  recently 
sistant  treasurer;  in  1947,  sought  by  the  Chicago  Tribum 
treasurer;  and  in  1954,  vice-  in  survey  made  for  the  papei 
president  and  treasurer.  He  by  Daniel  Starch  and  Staff, 
was  named  president  in  1956.  Highlights  of  the  findings  un- 
Mr.  Carey  assumed  his  pres-  covered  by  the  study,  according 
ent  position  when  Mr.  Crosby  to  A.  W.  Dreier,  Tribune  gen 
became  president.  He  joined  eral  display  advertising  man- 
the  Ocoma  bandwagon  in  July  ager,  include  the  following: 
of  1956  after  some  years  with  Menus,  recipes,  food  pictures  ter  the  Association  was  estab- 
Snow  Crop  and  Minute  Maid  and  food  store  ads  were  named  lished.  Last  revised  in  1954, 
Corp.  Mr.  Carey  became  a  sales-  as  the  four  outstanding  services  they  have  once  more  been 
man  for  Snow  Crop  Division  of  offered  to  housewives  by  the  brought  up  to  date. 

Clinton  Foods,  Inc.,  in  1947;  Tribune’s  Weekly  Illustrated  The  basic  difference  between 
advanced  through  sales  super-  Food  Guide,  inaugurated  last  the  new  forms  and  the  old  is 
visory  positions  and  became  na-  Spring  as  a  regular  Friday  in  the  sequence  of  items  and 
tional  sales  director.  When  feature.  High  readership  of  the  the  number  of  classification 
Minute  Maid  acquired  Snow  food  section  was  reflected  in  the  headings.  The  new  style  has 
Crop  in  1954,  Mr.  Carey  became  fact  that  91%  of  the  women  the  same  arrangement  of  infor- 
assistant  national  sales  man-  interviewed  said  they  had  read  mation  as  in  Standard  Rate 
ager  for  Minute  Maid.  some  part  of  the  Food  Guide.  and  Data  Service  listings. 

Serving  under  Mr.  Carey  is  Food  products  advertised  on  This  will  facilitate  the  prepa- 
Michael  F.  Duffy,  newly  named  inside  color  pages  attracted  the  ration  of  rate  cards  by  media, 
advertising  manager  who  was  attention  of  more  homemakers  It  will  also  help  SRDS  to  ex- 
promoted  from  assistant  ad-  than  a  color  page  ad  that  ran  pedite  the  announcement  of 
vertising  manager.  With  Ocoma  on  the  back  cover  of  the  section,  changes  when  new  rate  cards 
for  11  years,  Mr.  Duffy  at  one  Two  color  ads  inside  the  section  are  received  from  publishers 
time  was  manager  of  the  com-  were  noted  by  52%  of  the  home-  and  will  minimize  the  chance  of 
pany’s  creamery  division  which  makers  interviewed,  compared  error. 

has  been  sold.  with  the  44%  who  reported  The  forms  provide  publishers 


^Tobacco 

Advertisers 


Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 


newspapers 


(In  the  first 
6  months  of  '57 
The  Times  led 
in  95  of  Media 
Records'  114 
classifications.) 


The  advertising  blend  that 
sells  tobacco  in  Los  Angeles 
has  The  Times  as  its  principal 
ingredient.  Circulation  domin¬ 
ance  helps  make  The  Times 
this  area’s  most  effective  in¬ 
fluence  for  sales. 
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TIMES 


Represented  by  Cresmer&  Woodward,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


TO  GET  TO  THE  FAMILY 

IN  THE  TOP  BRACKET-. 

GET  IN  THE  TRIB* 


♦  The  TRIB  reaches  a  higher  concentration  of  high-income 
families  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper . . . 
the  high-income  families  who  buy  twice  as  much  of  most 
advertised  merchandise  per  family  as  the  low-income  group. 

Get  the  top  of  the  New  York  market . . ,  get  more  sales  results 
per  dollar  of  advertising . . .  get  in  the  TRIB ! 
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Masters’  Big 
Ad  Drive 
Opens  Sept.  15 

Masters  Inc.,  chain  of  dis¬ 
count  stores,  will  open  a  $1,- 
500,000  advertising  campaign 
Sept.  15.  President  Stephen 
Masters  called  it  the  largest 
ever  placed  by  a  discount  house. 

This  campaign  will  open  with 
the  announcement  of  a  new 
unit  on  Long  Island.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Masters  said  copy  was 
being  prepared  also  for  newspa¬ 
pers  from  the  mail  order  branch 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  permitted 


by  court  order  to  advertise  at 
discount  items  fair  traded  in 
New  York  State. 

“We  have  been  holding  up 
these  mail  order  discount  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  newspapers  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  perspective  on 
the  entire  situation”,  Mr,  Mas¬ 
ters  said.  All  but  the  New  York 
News  declined  to  accept  the 
first  copy  of  this  type  placed 
by  the  chain,  believing  such 
competition  from  outside  the 
city  was  not  to  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  local  advertisers.  The 
News  acecpted  through  “con¬ 
sideration  of  its  readers’  inter¬ 
ests,  which  always  come  first,” 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

“As  to  the  regular  campaign, 
which  will  start  with  this  open¬ 
ing,  we’ll  try  to  better  the  tech- 


SAN  DIEGO- 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 

1956  Automotive  Sales: 

$186,836,00022 

San  Diego  ranks  23rd  among  the  nation’s 
262  Metropolitan  County  Markets 
in  automotive  dealer  and  store  sales  . . . 
bigger  than  — 

Indianapolis/  Indiana  .  .  $182,465/000 

Portland,  Oregon .  1 74,1 62,000 

Seattle,  Washington  ..  .  161,127,000 

Louisville,  Kentucky  ...  1 57,931 ,000 

To  sell  San  Diego  —  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
sale  —  take  advantage  of  the  83% 
coverage  offered  by  The  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune. 

Sales  estimates  copyrighted  1957  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


Evening  Tribune 
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“The  Ring  of  Truth" 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California 
—  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and 
Greater  Los  Angeles  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


niques  we  followed  last  year,  Mfirt  Omna 

Then  we  used  500,000  lines  of  ^  IflUFl  UrupS 

newspaper  space  on  one  week-  '7’.^ 

end  and  brought  115,000  people  -■  ^tUtnpS 

to  our  then  new  Paramus,  N.  J.,  ' 

store”  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Leon  Mesnik,  Masters  mer-  Super  Markets  r^ 

chandising  manager,  said  the  ^  ®  full-^ge  ad  in 

new  advertising  budget  will  be  the  Vtrwennes  Sun-Commercial. 
divided  as  follows;  $1,000,000  in  announcing  the  f(wd  stores  were 
newspapers;  about  $350,000  in  discontinuing  their  former  poll- 
radio  and  TV;  and  $150,000  di-  ^y  of  giving  trading  stamps  to 
rect  mail  to  the  chain’s  list  of  thmr  customers. 
a  half  a  million  customers.  An  The  ad  explained  that  af- 
institutional  program  is  also  months  of  thought  and  care- 
planned  designed  to  explain  “the  tul  study  we  have  dmded  we  re 
dynamic  role  that  Masters  has  giving  up  stamps.  The  reasons 
played  in  American  retailing  ^his  decision  were  given  as 
since  its  opening  in  1937.”  follows: 

Masters  only  began  news-  “(1)  Stamp  program  costs 
paper  advertising  in  January  are  excessive;  (2)  giving 
1956,  after  using  direct  mail  stamps  slows  up  service;  (3)  to 
exclusively  for  19  years.  continue  stamps  would  raise 

prices.” 

- The  ad  dealt  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “who  pays  for  stamps,” 
stating  in  part:  “In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  cost  is  passed  on  in 
I  |,BY  some  way  to  you,  the  consumer. 

•  I  Piper’s,  however,  has  never 

raised  prices  to  offset  the  cost 
of  stamps.  Although  we  have 
been  able  to  absorb  stamps 
costs  during  the  past  year,  the 
rising  cost  of  doing  business  will 
soon  force  us  to  pass  the  high 
costs  of  stamps  on  to  you.  We 
believe  this  is  not  in  your  best 
interests  and  feel  that  you 
i . .  .  would  prefer  a  continuation  of 

Piper’s  policy  of  down-to-earth 
low  prices.” 

5,000  *  *  * 

_  The  Tennessee  Supreme 

2,000  Court  virtually  killed  the  con- 

7,000  troversial  trading  stamp  law 

^  QQQ  by  a  ruling  that  its  gross  re- 

'  ceipts  tax  provision  violates  the 

state  constitution. 

The  1957  legislature  passed 
the  measure  after  much  heated 
debate. 

The  bill  requires  merchants 
using  trading  stamps  to  pay  the 
state  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  of 
their  gross  receipts. 

It  also  placed  a  privilege  ta.x 
of  $600  a  year  on  trading  stamp 
companies,  a  provision  the  high 
court  upheld.  It  raised  the  tax 
from  $300  a  year. 

• 

Rowland  to  Study 
^  Korean  Press 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

»go,  California  ^  community  newspaper  sp^ 

j  cialist  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 

Wathington  versity  has  been  chosen  to  spend 

three  months  studjnng  the  pro- 
.LIDAY  CO.,  INC.  vincial  press  in  South  Korea. 

D.  Wayne  Rowland,  SIU  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism, 
will  leave  in  September  for 
Seoul,  where  he  will  conduct  a 
— lecture  series  for  journalists 
^  sponsored  by  the  Korean  News- 

— - -  paper  Editors  Association. 
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Slst  in  a  series  of  Profiles  note  running  in  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


On  Sox 
Three  Hats 

This  is  Justin  D.  (Sox)  Bowersock,  The  Star’s 
irrepressible,  inextinguishable  aviation,  travel  and 
motor  car  editor.  On  his  own.  Sox  is,  in  addition, 
considerable  of  a  man-about-town-and-country.  An 
enthusiastic  member  of  Kansas  City’s  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  club,  he  generally  accompanies  that  blithe¬ 
some  band  on  its  colorful  treks  and  trail  rides  (one 
train,  other  horse)  and  reports  on  them  divert- 
ingly  for  Star  readers. 

In  his  rarely-tranquil  Star  career,  which  started 
February  1,  1926,  Sox  has  figured  in  various  spine- 
tingling  news  exploits.  During  Kansas  City’s  mob- 
ridden  1934  election,  reporter  Sox  was  slugged  and 
his  car  riddled  by  bullets.  In  that  campaign.  Sox 
bet  the  late  Jimmy  King,  political  reporter  and  Star 
Washington  correspondent,  that  at  least  five  men 
would  be  killed.  When  only  four  were  killed  and 
Sox  himself  was  properly  bloodied,  Jimmy  accused 
Sox  of  trying  to  win  the  dollar  bet  by  getting  him¬ 
self  knocked  off. 

As  a  combination  photographer-reporter.  Sox 
helped  cover  the  Union  Station  massacre  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  gaudy  gang  slayings  in  the  era  of  Pretty 
Boy  Floyd  and  cigar-smoking  Bonnie  Parker. 

Sox  is  known  to  most  Star  readers,  however,  for 
his  aviation  stories.  His  fondness  for  flying  began 
when  The  Star  sent  him  on  one  of  the  first  airplane 
good  will  tours  of  small  communities  in  Kansas. 
This  was  before  Lindy’s  solo  flight  to  Paris.  None 
of  the  towns  had  airports  and  landings  were  some¬ 
times  hairy,  the  pilot  gladly  settling  for  any  reason¬ 
ably  level  cow  pasture  or  wheat  field. 

In  pursuit  of  his  aviation  and  travel  work- 
hobby,  Sox  has  visited  twenty-two  countries, 
written  hundreds  of  travel  pieces  and  covered  nu¬ 
merous  motor  shows  and  Detroit  extravaganzas.  No 
airline  service  inauguration  out  of  Kansas  City 
could  be  considered  remotely  official  without  his 
presence  and  pencil.  In  1956,  Sox  was  named  Man 


of  the  Year  by  the  Kansas  City  Press  club,  largely 
as  a  result  of  his  on-the-spot  reporting  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  airliner  crash.  The  first  commercial  Trans- 
Atlantic  passenger  flight  carried  one  Sox,  aglow 
with  the  marvel  of  it  all.  A  man  of  exuberant,  out¬ 
going  personality  and  a  party-goer  of  extraordinary 
attainments,  his  many  friendships  hedge-hop  the 
social  strata  from  bellboy  to  airline  president. 

Sox  was  bom  in  Burlington,  la.,  attended  high 
school  in  Lawrence,  Kas.,  and  was  graduated  from 
K.  U.,  where  he  mixed  study  and  a  full  social 
schedule  with  reporting  for  the  Lawrence  Journal- 
World.  College  behind.  Sox  peddled  fraternity 
jewelry  on  the  road  just  long  enough  to  wear  out  his 
mother’s  model  T  Ford.  “As  a  salesman,’’  Sox  re¬ 
ports,  “I  scored  a  brilliant  failure.” 

In  World  War  II,  Sox  knocked  around  in  the 
North  Pacific  as  correspondent.  It  was  probably 
his  most  peaceful  period. 

With  air  experience  dating  from  Lindbergh 
days  to  jet  transport  era.  Sox  provides  for  Star  read¬ 
ers  a  knowledgeable,  readable  coverage  of  aviation, 
travel  and  collateral  activities.  He  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why — 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY  FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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I  ,  j  1  ^  further  refinement.  Since  news 

Breaking  the  Kules  siraeJM:!  ••"iy'-.' 

Piles  Up  Successes  ’  • 

product  in  rural  areas,  a  prod- 

How  Columbia-Geneva  Divi-  state  territory.  The  answer  was  uct  with  urban  appeal  in  the 
sion  of  U.  S.  Steel,  by  breaking  newspapers.  Not  only  did  they  metropolitan  areas, 
the  rules,  ran  a  multi-purpose  afford  market-by-market  flexi- 
campaign  that  was  highly  sue-  bility,  but  a  survey  subsequently 
cessful  on  all  counts  is  told  by  showed  that  98%  of  steel  pur- 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  chasers  read  one  or  more  of  the 
.\NPA,  in  its  latest  advertising  newspapers  on  the  schedule, 
case  history,  “Only  Newspapers 
Can  Do  So  Many  Jobs  So  Well.” 

The  campaign  grew  out  of  a 
need  to  make  purchasing  agents, 
engineers,  builders,  distributors 
and  other  steel  buyers  aware  of 
the  wide  variety  of  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  available  from  the  com- 
l)any.  This  was  decided  upon  as 
the  primary  need  during  the 
course  of  trij)S  through  the  .sales 
aiea  by  Robert  G.  Hill,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  company, 
and  Harry  Burton,  account  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  agency.  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

The  campaign,  as  they  saw  it, 

would  dramatize  not  only  the  “omnibus”  ad  containing  five 
variety  of  products,  but  also  elements — four  parts  featuring 
their  availability  from  a  depend-  newsworthy  products  made  of 
able,  nearby  source.  Came  the  .steel,  and  the  fifth,  all  copy, 
question:  how  to  reach  every  telling  the  company’s  quality 
steel  buyer  in  the  company’s  11-  and  service  story.  Then  came  a 


Canadian  Linage 

change  Continues  Upward 

For  the  fourth  month  this 
year  national  advertising  in 
farm  wire  Canadian  daily  newspapers  and 
their  affiliated  week-end  papers 
has  increased  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to 
16  Markets  the  advertising  linage  audits  of 

The  campaign  started  in  Jan-  Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
uary,  1956,  with  horizontal  half  Ont. 

pages  placed  in  27  newspapers  In  the  January-April  1957 
covering  16  markets.  period  national  advertising  in 

Important  Plus  Industrial  and  consumer  in-  Canadian  dailies  totalled  $14,- 

.4n  important  plus  was  the  terest  in  the  ads  was  extremely  743,487,  up  12.35%  over  last 
fact  that  newspapers  w’ould  high  from  the  start,  as  attested  year.  In  April  alone  the  increase 
reach  the  general  public  at  the  by  comments  and  inquiries  sent  was  15.05%. 
same  time  that  they  w’ere  seek-  in  to  the  company.  This  promise  Week-end  newspaiiers  showed 
ing  out  every  industrial  buyer  of  success  was  confirmed  by  total  national  advertising  of 
of  steel.  Thus,  the  campaign  opinion  interviews  conducted  at  $5,160,453  in  the  January-April 
could  be  used  also  to  stimulate  the  start  of  the  campaign  and  period,  up  3.59%  over  last  year, 
consumer  interest  in  products  a  year  later.  Asked  “which  of  Total  national  advertising  in 
made  of  steel,  and  to  tie-in  with  the  following  companies”  offers  daily  newspapers,  week-end  pa- 
the  parent  company’s  consumer  the  greatest  variety  of  forms  of  pers,  magazines  and  farm  pa- 
promotions,  such  as  “Operation  steel,  respondents  named  U.  S.  pers  in  the  January-April 
Snowflake”  and  “Operation  Kit-  Steel  in  45%  of  the  inteiwiews.  period  was  $28,122,204,  up 
chen  Call.”  A  year  later,  the  figure  mounted  6.87%  over  last  year.  Magazine 

Columbia-Geneva  and  BBD&O,  to  62% — an  increase  of  38%.  advertising  increased  .55%  and 

farm  papers  dropped  .72%. 

Automotive  advertisers  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  national  newspaper 
advertising  with  expenditure  of 
$3,743,737  in  first  four  months, 
followed  by  food  advertisers 
with  $2,154,989,  in  the  January- 
April  19.57  period. 


Bates  Up  Midgley 

Charles  E.  (Ned)  Midgley 
Jr.,  manager  of  Ted  Bates  & 
Co.’s  media  department,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  agency.  Donald  W.  Severn, 
manager  of  media  relations,  has 
been  elected  a.ssistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


Gets  Stag  Beer  This  was  over  and  above  the 

Edward  H.  Weiss  and  Co.,  Paper’s  regular  annual  business 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  fnd  industry  report  which  ran 
agency  for  Carling  Brewing  f 

Co.’s  Stag  beer  account,  effec-  292  columns  of  ad.^. 

tive  Oct.  1.  Stag  beer  is  mar-  • 

keted  in  seven-state  Midwestern  i 

area.  IVew  Bate  C^r<i 

•  The  Quality  Group  Weeklies 

1.  of  New  Jersey  has  issued  a  new 

Made  Media  Director  rate  card  showing  four  news- 
Lambert  &  Feaskey,  Inc.,  papers  recently  added  to  the 
New  York,  this  week  announced  group’s  “Suburban  Affiliated 
appointment  of  William  B.  Group,”  to  make  a  total  of  37 
Hinman  as  media  director.  Mr.  weekly  newspapers  with  a  cir- 
Hinman  came  to  L&F  in  1952  culation  of  202,323.  There  are 
from  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  no  rate  changes. 
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'Looks  like  one  of  those  media  men  in  the  tournament 
yesterday  was  short  with  his  9-iron,  too . . .  ” 


The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  is  solid 
No.  1  right  down  the  line.  Including  a 
26,937  edge  in  City  Zone  circulation . . . 
a  healthy  lead  in  Retail  Display  Linage. 
Get  full  story  from  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc. 


We  have  **cooked  up 
a  good  one  -  - 


ANNOUNCING 


The  ISih  Annual 


NEWSPAPER 

FOOD  EDITORS 

’  <s?. 

CONFERENCE 


Sept.  29 -Oct.  4,  incl. 


Thirty-seven  national  food  manufacturers 
will  participate  in  this  year's  conference, 
and  will  introduce  new  products,  new 
packaging  and  cookery  by  electronics. 

PUBUSHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  your  Food  Editor,  to  this 
important  meeting! 

Send  her  reservation  to — 
your  national  representative,  or  to 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Beck,  Conference  Secretary 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference 
Room  521 

360  No.  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

SPONSORED  BY 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
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IN  LOS  ANGELES 
THEY  SAY 

TIMES.  FIRST  OF  ALL 


THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH  &  NEWS 

lt*pr«Mnt*d  by  THI  tRANHAM  CO. 


Sarnoff  Says, 


NRDGA  Issues  Survey 
On  Stores’  TV  Use 

The  sales  promotion  division 
and  visual  merchandising  group 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  issued  a 
survey  on  “Department  Store 
Use  of  Television  as  a  Sales 
Promotion  Medium.”  Among 
move  the  the  findings: 

51.3%  used  TV  for  immediate 
throughout  the  late  ’40s  and  sales  results,  and  48.7%  for  in- 
upward  to  new  heights  of  stitutional  prestige;  10.5% 

planned  to  increase  budgets  in 
“This  year,  total  advertising  TV;  50%  would  continue  at  the 

- - ‘1!.7  ■_■■■!.  ,  as  same  rate,  and  36.9%  “don’t 

compared  to  $9.98  billions  last  know”  what  they  would  do. 
year.  The  NBC  Research  De-  The  largest  percentage  — 
partment  believes  it  will  go  to  31.7% — spent  between  $100  and 
$12.5  billions  by  1962.  $200  a  week  on  TV  time  and 

All  Media  Will  Share  production. 


TV  Helps  All  Media 
Share  In  Ad  Increase 


Advertising  is  “moving  ahead  thrust  that  helped 
at  a  faster  pace  than  the  economy  out  of  its  recession 
economy  itself,”  Robert  W, 

Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  abundance. 

contended  this  week.  “T'_L  _ _  ‘  ’ 

He  gave  credit  for  advances  should  reach  $10.5  billions, 
to  the  “excitement  and  interest” 
in  television  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  all  media  will  share 
in  TV-stimulated  increases. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  letter 
to  newspaper,  radio  and  TV 

editors,  Mr.  Sarnoff  tempered  “I  think  newspapers,  maga- 
his  optimism  by  admitting  a  zines,  radio,  direct  mail  and 
“hard-sell  season.”  He  was  com-  other  advertising  outlets  will 
menting  on  the  recent  New  all  share  in  this  increase. 

York  Times  report  on  a  soften-  think  this  is  because  anything 
ing  in  demand  for  evening  air  that  creates  excitement  about 
time.  He  interpreted  the  main  and  focuses  new  interest  on 
point  of  this  story  as  being  that  advertising  helps  all  those  sup- 
TV  “is  subject  to  the  same  ported  by  advertising.  Black- 
stresses  of  an  inflationary  and  and-white  TV  did  it  in  the  past 
at  times  unsettled  economy  lO  years.  Color  will  do  it  in 
that  every  other  important  the  next  ten.” 

American  industry  is.”  Sarnoff  declared  f 

TV’s  Fast  Growth  facts  in  the  Times  article  by  but 

...  ,  ,  „  o  «  Jack  Gould  were  correct. 

“In  one  decade,  Mr.  Sarnoff 

declared,  “TV  advertising  in¬ 
come  has  passed  the  $1.3  billion 
mark.  No  advertising  medium 
has  ever  grown  as  rapidly. 

“It  is  significant  that  the 
gross  national  product  during 
the  decade  of  TV’s  commercial 
life  has  also  moved  forward  at 
the  fastest  pace  in  our  history, 
from  $57  billion  in  1948  to  an 
estimated  $428  billion  in  1957. 

“The  precise  extent  of  TV’s 
contribution  to  that  growth 
will  never  be  pinpointed,  but 
we  who  lived  with  TV  through 
this  period  see  a  definite  cor¬ 
relation.  We  are  convinced  that 
TV  provided  a  basic  advertising 


Mr.  Sarnoff  said  he  antici¬ 
pated  a  sold-out  night-time 
position  when  the  Fall  season 
^  begins. 

“I  think  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  TV  today  might  take  this 
abbreviated  form,”  the  letter 
concluded : 

“Good  over-all  economic 
health;  problems  arising  from 
inflationary  aspects  of  economy 
common  to  all  business;  selling 
the  market  tough,  somewhat  spotty, 
picking  up  hopefully. 
Needed,  more  shoe  leather,  less 
“No  responsible  TV  executive  talk  about  inflated  income.” 
can  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say 
this  has  not  been  a  hard-sell  • 

season,”  he  wrote.  “Network  MR&S  Folder  Stresses 
salesmen  have  worn  out  more  _  . 

shoe  leather  this  selling  season  Lincoln  S  1  V  W alk 
than  at  any  time  within  my  Television  advertisers  are  now 

beginning  to  discover  some  of 
Inflationary  Squeeze  the  harsher  truths  about  the 

medium  that  was  originally  so 
“There  are  good  reasons  for  captivating,  but  isn’t  quite  new 
this.  One  is  that  many  large  any  more,  according  to  a  folder 
advertisers,  caught  in  the  in-  just  released  by  Moloney,  Regan 
flationary  squeezes  between  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
higher  gross  sales  and  lower  Entitled,  “Proving  Again  - 

net  profits,  have,  with  their  All  that  Glitters  Is  Not  Gold," 
agencies,  adopted  a  more  cau-  the  four-page  folder  notes  that 
tious  attitude  toward  major  ad-  TV’s  glitter  is  not  gold  for  Lin- 
vertising  investments  in  all  coin  and  that  it  has  dropped 


^Transportation 
Advertisers 
prefer  The 
Times  above 


Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 


newspapers 


(In  the  first 
6  months  of  '57 
The  Times  led 
in  95  of  Medio 
Records'  114 
classifications.) 


Travel-minded  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornians  look  to  The  Times 
for  information,  help,  ideas. 
Transportation  advertisers, 
as  the  result,  rely  on  The 
Times  far  more  than  on  any 
other  Los  Angeles  newspaper. 


ANCHORS 

AWAY! 

ANNOUNCING  THE 
COMPLETION  OF 
MACON'S  NEW 
$10,000,000.00 
NAVY  DEPOT 


TIMES 


Represented  by  Cresmer&  Woodward,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


LAXI'ASTER  NEWSPAPERS.  IISI'. 


SELLS  SPACE  THROUGH 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


tontorttr  <^"2l«''wOTS" 
"OB.  o«  ‘h. 


tone-.-  jpoT> 

in  th.  Wrt'tL'SmC 
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on  ,h.  o.n«  -7  "’.Vi,  rt..  W-  »•  ^ 

^.«<H!r/''““  .  ^n.«»a  SUNDAY 


i/.  Alan  Stephtn$ 

Manager,  New  York  Office 
Lancatter  Newspaper,  Inc. 

“In  our  opinion  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 
reaches  the  top  execu* 
tives  who  make  final 
decisions.  This  prompts 
us  to  schedule  our  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising 
in  its  columns.” 


Larry  P.  Baumann 
Promotion  Manager 
Lancatter  Newspapers,  Inc. 

“The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  columns  enable  us 
to  tell  the  “Booming 
Lancaster”  story  far 
and  wide  to  business 
men.” 


Business  news  is  of  first-class  importance 
to  the  men  who  control  and  infiuence  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations.  When  it  appears 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  news — 
whether  in  news  columns  or  advertisements 
— gets  added  power  to  move  minds  in  your 
direction. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  use  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  a  consistent  promo¬ 
tion  campaign.  The  “Booming  Lancaster” 
message  is  aimed  right  at  the  country’s 
foremost  management  market.  Through 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  this  advertiser 
reaches  decision-makers  whose  opinions 
make  the  difference  at  list-building  time. 

Journal  readers  are  vitally  interested  in 
markets— site  locations— test  strategy— 
public  relations— and  all  other  elements 
that  enter  into  advertising.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  a  medium's  medium. 


Something  really  happens  when  you're  in 


published  at: 


NEW  YORK,  44  Brood  St.  and  WASHINGTON,  1015  Uth  St.  N.W.  •  CHICAGO,  711  W.  Monroe  St. 
DALLAS,  911  Yowifl  St.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  415  Insh  St. 
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\\  U  Surveys 
Ciiarleston 
TV  Viewers 

CUARLKSTON,  S.  C. 

Western  Union  made  a  tele¬ 
phone  survey  of  TV  viewers 
in  the  Charleston  market  for 
the  \cn-8  and  Courier  and 
Cceuiuy  Post,  which  Carl  W. 
Pollock,  advertising  directoi-, 
made  public  this  week. 

Results  showed  olA’A  was 
the  highest  number  of  house¬ 
holds  with  TV'  sets  turned  on 
and  of  all  viewing  households 
<■>7.4%  could  not  name  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  sponsor.  The  highest 
percentage  was  between  8  to 
10  P.M.  Other  percents  were 
from  8  to  10  A.M.  11.2%;  10 
to  Noon,  14.6%  ;  12  to  2  p.m. 
21.1%;  2  to  4  p.m.  23.2%;  4 
to  6  p.m.  20.8%  ;  and  6  to 
8  p.m.  35%. 

\V’CSC-T\'  ranged  from  6.3% 
between  10  to  12  Noon  to 
20.8%  from  8  to  10  p.m.,  while 
WUSN-TV  had  a  low  of  4.3% 
from  8  to  10  a.m.  and  a  high 
of  21.6%  from  8  to  10  p.m. 

Radio  Covered 

The  same  survey  covered 


five  radio  stations  in  the 
Charleston  area.  Best  listening 
time  appeared  to  be  between 
10  a.m.  and  Noon,  when  11.7% 
of  households  had  sets  turned 
on.  Lowest  period  was  between 
8  to  10  p.m.,  when  only  3.3% 
were  listening  to  their  radios. 

From  8  to  10  a.m.  the  count 
showed  9.6%  were  listening  to 
their  ladios.  There  was  a 
steady  decline  from  the  10  to 
12  noon  peak,  with  the  per¬ 
centages  running  10.1%  12  to  2 
p.m.;  7.9%,  2  to  4  p.m.;  7.1%, 
4  to  6i  p.m.;  and  6.3%  6  to  8 
l).m. 

Random  Sampling 

Western  Union  used  trained 
telephone  operators  to  make 
the  calls.  Households  were 
selected  by  random  sampling 
from  the  Charleston  telephone 
directory.  Calls  were  made  con¬ 
tinuously  from  8  A.M.  to  10 
P.M.  Monday  through  Friday, 
the  week  beginning  June  17. 

A  total  of  1,819  effective 
calls  were  made,  equal  to  about 
one  out  of  every  17  telephone 
homes  in  the  area.  The  ques¬ 
tions  asked  were:  “Do  you  own 
a  TV  set?  Is  the  Set  On?  What 
Station?  What  program  is  on; 
Who  is  the  Sponsor?  Is  your 
ladio  on?  To  what  station?” 


Color  Impact 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


27%,  two  colors;  Ford,  26%, 
black  and  white  (counterpart 
of  color  ad) ;  Early  Times,  26%, 
one  color;  Maytag  Washer, 
22%,  one  color;  and  Wheaties, 
21%,  full  color. 

Among  women  readers,  eight 
out  of  10  best  read  national  ads 
were  in  color.  These  were 
Wheaties,  73%,  full  color; 
Libby’s  (B),  72%,  full  color; 

Betty  Crocker,  68%,  full  color; 
Gold  Medal,  66%,  full  color; 

Libby’s  (A)  65%,  full  color: 

Cypress  Gardens,  56%,  full 
color;  Maytag  Washer,  52%, 
one  color;  Sunbeam,  51%,  full 
color;  Wheaties,  48%,  black 
and  white;  and  Betty  Crocker, 
45%,  black  and  white.  The 
latter  two  ads  were  counter¬ 
parts  of  color  ads. 

“The  Journal  is  deeply  in¬ 

debted  to  the  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies, 
and  to  Milwaukee  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  who  so  quickly  arranged 
color  copy  and  color  production 
schedules  for  the  survey  edi¬ 
tions,”  said  Robert  K.  Drew, 
advertising  manager.  “These  in¬ 
cluded  26  national  advertisers, 
22  advertising  agencies  and  38 
local  retail  and  classified  dis¬ 
play  advertisers.  Twenty-five 
advertisers  arranged  split  run 
tests,  providing  duplicate  black 
and  white  material  of  the  color 
advertisements.  One  split-run 
test  (Libby’s)  used  two  full 
color  ads  to  survey  different 
appeals,  layout  and  products.” 

The  Journal  is  now  present¬ 
ing  the  findings  of  this  “Color- 
optics”  survey  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Copies  will  be 
made  available  by  the  Journal 
promotion  department  at  $17.50 
per  copy. 

ROP  color  linage  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  grown  from  about  a 
million  lines  in  1948  to  2,586,184 
lines  in  1956. 

• 

Boat  Linage  Gain 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
has  published  401,707  lines  of 
boat  advertising  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1957,  according 
to  Advertising  Linage  Service. 
The  total  represents  a  gain  of 
273,352  lines. 


Parke-Davis  Giinpaign 

Editor  &  Publisher  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  are  among 
the  media  scheduled  (via  Y&R) 
by  Parke-Davis  as  part  of  a 
new  institutional  campaign  in 
magazines  and  financial  papers. 


Mark  Arnold  Succeeds 
Van  Slambrouck  at  Bo .4 

Mark  Arnold,  assistant  retail 
manager.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Robert 
Van  S 1  a  m- 
brouck,  retail 
manager,  who 
resigned  last 
week  to  become 
advertis- 
ing  manager  of 
the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee 
(E&P,  Aug.  3, 
page  32). 

■The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Edward  H. 
Burgeson,  Bureau’s  director  of 
sales  development. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  retail  department  for 
the  past  five  years.  During  that 
time,  he  was  promoted  from  re¬ 
tail  research  assistant  to  retail 
service  supervisor  and,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year,  to  assistant 
retail  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Arnold  was  an  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat  and 
editor  and  business  manager  of 
World  Trade  magazine. 

• 

Paper  Mate  Using 
Color  Comic  Ads 

Chicago 

Paper  Mate  Company  will 
use  one-third  page  units  in  full 
color  in  Puck — Comic  Weeklii, 
the  Metro  Group  and  independ¬ 
ents,  along  with  a  color  ad  in 
FamiUj  Weekly  as  part  of  its 
“back-to-school”  ad  progam  on 
ball  point  pens  (via  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  Chicago). 

Ads  are  scheduled  for  news¬ 
papers  on  Aug.  25  and  Sept.  8, 
plus  television  and  radio,  start¬ 
ing  in  mid-August  and  climax¬ 
ing  with  sponsorship  of  the 
W'orld  Series,  along  with  its 
parent  organization,  the  Gillette 
Co. 


Tiilane  Ads  Cited 

A  series  of  three  institutional 
ads  published  by  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  Orleans  newspapers 
has  received  a  citation  from 
the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association. 


Revlon  Appoints 

Revlon,  Inc.,  has  appointed 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  three 
new  products  to  be  introduced 
this  fall. 


Million  Dollar  Expansion  Program! 

W.S.  DICKEY  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

PLANT  AT  PITTSBURG,  KANSAS 

One  of  two  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  with  annual  sewer  pipe  production  of  100,000 
tons. 

Another  outstanding  industry  of  Pittsburg,  the  largest 
city  in  Southeastern  Kansas  and  the  center  of  16  incor¬ 
porated  cities  in  Crawford  and  Cherokee  countries.  A 
natural  focal  point  for  shopping  .  .  .  responsive  to  alert 
newspaper  advertising  ...  in  a  thriving  area  of  136,000 
population. 


lliltabury  Rraiiligltt  THE  PITTSBURG  SUN 

EVENINGS  MORNINGS 

EXCEPT  SUNDAY  EXCEPT  MONDAY 

Stauffer  Publications 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

National  Representatives 


Arnold 


Fastest  Growing 

The  daily  Free  Press  is  Detroit’s  fastest-growing  paper— and  now 
enjoys  the  highest  circulation  in  its  126-year  history! 

And  during  recent  months  Detroit’s  only  morning  paper  has  made 
greater  advertising  gains  (retail,  general,  total)  than  the  two 
evening  papers. 

For  modern  marketing  in  America’s  Motor  Empire  the  advertiser’s 
BASIC  BUY  is  the  friendly  Free  Press! 

tEjje  Pjetrxrit  fittt 


DAILY, upl5,i32fromayearago/ 507/128  SUN  DAY, up  7,007 

REPRESENTATIVES:  NATIONAL-STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY;  RETAIL-KENT  HANSON,  NEW  YORK 
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AN  UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


MORNING  •  IV(NING  •  SUNOAT 


KRRCSINTCD  NATIONALLY 


is  not  the  case  with  newpaper 
advertisements,  which  are  wel¬ 
come  as  “shopping  news.”  A 
Northwestern  Uni- 


Audience  Research 
Deflates  TV  Glamor 


pioneering 

versity  survey  found  that  61%  oweaisn  rirm 

of  TV  -  watching  housewives 

would  prefer  television  without  in  TIC! 

commercials,  while  92%  of  the  111 

respondents  want  advertising 

with  their  newspaper.  John  A.  Cairns,  president, 

The  Toledo  Water  Commis-  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  served 
sion  issued  a  report  showing  host  last  week  to  introduce 
increases  in  the  evening  use  of  Husqvarna  of  Sweden,  a  275- 
water  6n  the  half-hour  during  year  old  firm,  to  New  York 
peak  viewing  hours,  while  view-  aod  the  U.S.  market, 
ers  leave  the  set  to  get  a  drink  Opening  a  New  York  office 
of  water  or  otherwise  put  a  for  the  first  time,  Husqvarna 
drain  on  the  water  system,  thus  has  ambitious  plans  for  expand- 
missing  opening  and  closing  ing  sales  of  its  sewing  machines, 
commercials  and  station  break  sporting  rifles,  motorcycles  and 

lightweight  motorbikes  in  the 
“Talking  About  Television”  Western  Hemisphere.  In  Swe- 
also  includes  circulation-listener  den,  the  firm  invests  nearly 
and  cost  comparisons  of  news-  $700,000  annually  in  advertis- 
“  7  rs  and  television  in  the  ing,  much  of  it  in  newspapers. 
Detroit  market.  Some  newspaper  space  has  al¬ 

ready  appeared  in  this  country 
through  local  dealers  for  its 
Viking  sewing  machine. 

Gunnar  Bergenstraahle,  vice- 
,  ;  manager, 

expressed  interest  in  possibili¬ 
ties  of  using  his  motorbikes  as 
prizes  and  premiums  by  news¬ 
paper  circulation  managers  for 
boys.  Anderson  & 
>,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  will  be  handling  such 


Detroit  an  advertising  and  selling  me- 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  , 

compiled  a  new  report  on  tele-  report.  Talking  About 

vision  audience  measurements.  Television,  documents  inde- 
based  on  13  special  reseach  pro-  Pendent  surveys  to  demonstrate 
jects  conducted  in  various  sec-  that,  in  terms  of  audience  meas- 
tions  of  the  country.  ‘  sets-in-use  figure 

^  „  .  X  of  the  TV  rating  is  comparable 

Free  Press  researchei-s  term  ^ 

television  “the  most  talked-about  newspapers, 

advertising  medium  — but  oner 

the  13  surveys  as  evidence  that  Possibility  of  Exposure 
TV  is  a  better  ^  entertainment  "pjje  "Pree  Press  says,  “A  home 
medium  than  it  is  an  advertis-  a  TV  set  in  use  is  not 

ing  medium.  necessarily  a  home  where  the  spots, 

A  spokesman  for  the  Knight  family  is  watching  the  adver- 
newspaper’s  research  depart-  tiser’s  commercial  any  more 
ment  said,  “We  aren’t  trying  to  than  a  home  which  receives  a 
knock  the  competition  in  this  newspaper  is  necessarily  a  home  paper 
report.  We  do  believe,  however,  where  the  family  reads  a  par-  E--.- 
that  many  advertising  people  ticular  ad.  Our  many  surveys  u  -  u 

have  been  carried  away  with  show  that  sets-in-use  is  a  term 

the  glamor  of  the  medium  and  that  indicates  possibiliti/  of  ex-  Most  massive  single  suiwey 

have  let  that  color  their  think-  posure,  just  as  a  newspaper’s  summarized  in  the  report  is  the  ^ _ 

ing  out  of  all  proper  proportion,  audited  circulation  does.”  C.  E.  Hooper  study  conducted  president  and  export 

At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  While  many  television  com-  in  February  and  March,  1956, 
that  an  increasing  number  of  mercials  are  well  received,  the  in  which  25,866  telephone  inter¬ 
advertising  people  now  recog-  report  summarizes,  they  essen-  views  were  made.  Hooper  dis- 
nize  that  while  TV  is  a  wonder-  tially  still  are  interlopers  in  the  covered  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ful  entertainment  medium,  it  is  viewer’s  consciousness  which  is  ference  between  the  oft-quoted  carrier 
not — dollar-for-dollar — as  great  attuned  to  entertainment.  This  “sets-in-use”  figures  for  day-  Cairns, 

time  TV  watching  and  the  ac-  , 

- tual  number  of  homes  where  promotional  possibilities. 

housewives  were  giving  tele- 

^  vision  their  undivided  attention.  • 

In  46.3%  of  the  homes  with 
sets-in-use,  the  housewife  was  Jergeil 

not  even  in  the  same  room  ® 


X  irs  THE  TOPS-EVENING  CIRCULATION 
or  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
\  EXCEEDED  585,000  COPIES  DAILY 
V  DURING  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE 


<  V 


THAT'S  117,000  OR  25%  MORE 
THAN  THE  CIRCULATION  OP  THE 
•  WORLD  TELEGRAM  AND  SUN!  a 


\> 


-AND  234,000  OR 
67%  MORE  THAN 
THE  POST!  y 


The  Jounial-Ainerivan  also 
toppeil  the  morain^  Times 
and  llerahl-Trihane  in 
city-and‘snhnrhan  as  well 
as  in  total  rirrnlation. 

More  families  read  the 
Journal’ A meriean  heeanse 
there’s  more  in  it  for 
the  entire  family  tit  read. 

There’s  more  in  it  for 
^  advertisers.,  too! 

\jouriTol^^Anierican 

Repr«Mnl«d  Nationally  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

abovt  c«mper*toMi  or#  bo»*d  oo  <tt€ylo*ioo 

World  ood  Swo  ood  Pt*  for  fKo 

*hf09  nsoAtltt  ortdod  Jwoo  30  i9i7  oi  pwbl'ibod  •»  fbo  20 
H%V  of  Id  ror  «  #wbli*Kor 
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College  Prexy 
Joins  Hears! 
As  Robb  Aide 


Shakespearean  Festival  Davton  PapCFS^ 
Nets  65,000  Ad  Lines  o  j  tvt  j 

The  Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-  Hpads  Named 
Herald  celebrated  the  opening  Dayton,  Ohio 

of  the  city’s  Shakespearean  Robert  C.  Snyder  has  been 

Festival’s  new  $1.5  million  per-  named  assistant  general  man- 
manent  theatre  with  a  52-page  ager  of  Dayton  Newspapers, 
special  edition  in  four  sections,  Inc. 

and  in  four  colors.  The  edition  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  executive 
contained  65,000  lines  of  ad-  vice  president  and  general  man- 
vertising.  ager,  announced  Mr.  Snyder 

A  full-page  four  color  sketch  would  retain  his  posts  as  sec- 
of  the  theatre,  unique  in  the  retary  and  treasurer  of  Dayton 
world,  covered  page  one.  It  Newspapers,  Miami  Valley 
was  drawn  by  a  Beacon-Herald  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
staffer  Vic  Kelly,  and  all  color  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. 
plates  were  made  in  the  news-  Two  other  appointments: 
paper’s  own  engraving  plant.  John  S.  Shank,  circulation 
Inside  were  summaries  of  the  manager  for  the  Dayton  Daily 
Festival’s  plays,  musical  pro-  Neics  since  1942  will  be  di¬ 
grams  and  film  festival  and  a  rector  of  circulation  for  Dayton 


*  Dairy 
Products 
Advertisers 
prefer  The 
Times  above 
ALL  other 
Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 
newspapers 


Phyllis  Dutrow,  22-year-old  Ball  Jotter,  a  ball  point  pen  j^g  oi  its  i,ubi  men 
reporter  for  the  New  Bern  Sun-  with  a  textured  point  which  been  published  by  tl 
Journal,  wanted  a  feature  story  writes  over  slick  surfaces  with-  in  its  new  booklet, 
about  jet  flight  so  she  went  to  out  skipping.  Bureau  Members, 

the  Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Labeling  its  effort  as  “news-  .  Designed  primaril; 
Station  and  took  a  ride  in  a  vertising,”  Parker  will  explain  information  of  men 
Douglas  F3D  Skynight.  The  the  merits  of  its  new  pen  to  prospective  members,  i 
flight  earned  her  membership  in  parents  and  students  in  a  series  Pomts  out  that  the 
the  “Mystic  Order  of  Stove  of  ads  timed  to  meet  the  “back-  basic  function  is  to  ] 
Pipe  Jockeys.”  to-school’  push  this  Fall.  u  national  scale  sales 

Full-page  newspaper  ads  are  niotion  work  that 
scheduled  for  major  dailies  in  newspapers  cannot  p< 
late  August  and  early  Septem-  themselves, 
ber,  with  1,500-line  ads  to  be  * 

run  in  other  markets,  according  Xab  to  Standard 
to  George  A.  Eddy,  Parker’s  Gleni 

advertising  manager.  Spot  tele- 

vision  commercials  will  also  be  .  "^be  Glendive  Dail 
used.  Tatham-Laird,  Chicago,  jssued  in  tabloid  foi 
is  Parker’s  ad  agency.  inception  Sept.  30, 


(In  the  first 
6  months  of  '57 
The  Times  led 
in  95  of  Medio 
Records'  114 
classifications.) 


'Me  put  it  on  our  fishing  line 
to  see  if  they  would  bite  . . . . 


Proven  markets  and  proven 
media  are  vital  to  success 
in  the  highly  competitive 
dairy  products  business.  In 
Los  Angeles,  The  Times  leads 
in  dairy  products  advertising. 


THEY  DID 


TIMES 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspooer 


Represented  by  Cresmer&Woodward.Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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PUT  YOUR  R.O.P.  COLOR 
PRORLEM  IN  THESE 
“THINKINC  HEADS”-!. 


and  AUTOMATIC  Trouble  Free 
R.O.P.  Color  Operation  is  the  Result! 

HURLETRON  AUTOMATIC  COLOR  REGISTER  CONTROLS 
hold  color  register  within  limits, of  visual  acceptance  .  .  .  and 
the  electric  eye  scanner  “heads”  above  help  accomplish  the 
job  .  .  .  AUTOMATICALLY.  When  ever  the  HURLETRON 
Color  Register  Controls  are  in  operation,  color  register  is 
maintained  at  all  operating  speeds.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  country  are  getting  the  profits  and  quality  they  should 
with  the  use  of  the  HURLETRON  . . .  the  only  Color  Register 
Control  specifically  designed  for  R.O.P.  color  (it  enables  your 
presses  to  hold  register  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF  VISUAL 
ACCEPTANCE).  Find  out  about  the  HURLETRON  package 
.  .  .  complete  in  engineering  .  .  .  complete  in  service  .  .  . 
complete  in  customer  satisfaction. 


HURLETRO 

iN  Electric  Eye  Equipment  Company 

1930  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


You  won’t  know  it’s 


The  new  CURTISS-WRIGHT 


JET  ENGINE 


where  the  noise  is  reduced  or  muffled,  where 
the  time  for  measuring  and  reqording  the 
volume  of  noise  is  limited  and  where  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  distances  and  conditions 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Curtiss -Wright  plans  to  demonstrate  the 
mobile  testing  unit  and  the  Zephyr  engine 
at  airports  and  other  locations  in  the  U.S. 
A  request  has  been  received  to  demonstrate 
the  unit  at  a  major  airport  in  Europe. 

Quieter  Than  Piston  Engine 

A  jet  engine  transport  can  be  quieter  than 
a  piston-engine  airplane.  For  example, 
Curtiss-Wright  has  been  able  to  minimize 
the  compressor  whine  of  the  jet  engine.  This 
is  the  lesser  in  decibels  of  the  two  principal 
sources  of  noise  from  a  jet  engine,  but,  in  a 
practical  sense,  its  frequency  and  character¬ 
istics  are  something  like  a  siren  and  more 
objectionable  to  some  people  than  the  jet 
noise  which  is  of  a  lower  frequency. 
Curtiss-Wright  has  also  reduced  the  jet  ex¬ 
haust  noise  to  acceptable  levels  because 
basically  the  engine  is  designed  so  that  the 
mass  of  air  passing  through  the  jet  to  pro¬ 
duce  thrust  is  moving  at  a  lower  speed  than 
that  common  to  engines  developed  for  mili¬ 
tary  use  at  supersonic  speeds.  For  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  airlines  will  fly  subsonically, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  using 
supersonic  speed  jet  engines,  with  their  dis¬ 
advantages,  for  jet  airline  operation. 

Broad  Research  Program 
Engine  noise  suppression,  while  the  major 
element,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  program  to  lower  noise  levels  for 
aircraft  and  airport  communities.  The  mobile 
control  room  used  in  the  Zephyr  tests  is 
lined  with  Curon,  a  new  sound  absorbing, 
multi-cellular,  foamed  material  developed  by 
Curtiss-Wright.  This  enables  engineers  to 
conduct  concurrent  tests  of  new  methods  of 
soundproofing  aircraft  passenger  cabins.  The 
same  Curon  can  play  an  important  role  in 
absorbing  ground  noise  at  airports  where 
jet  and  other  aircraft  are  operated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  curtain  of  Curon  hung  between 
runways  and  buildings  will  substantially  re¬ 
duce  noise  at  the  building.  And  Curon,  in 
the  form  of  wall  tiles,  ceiling  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  can  further  absorb  sound  and  result 
in  quieter  air  terminals  and  offices  than  ever 
before. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  technological 
developments  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Cor¬ 
poration  designed  to  make  the  introduction 
of  jet  airliners  to  the  world  airways  quieter, 
more  comfortable  and  economically  sound. 
Others  will  follow. 


Air  transportation  must  become  quiet  not 
only  for  its  passengers,  but  for  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  it  operates.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Zephyr  Turbojet 
was  based  on  the  premises:  1  —  that  its 
technical  excellence  must  provide  a  worth¬ 
while  performance  improvement;  2  —  that 
its  advances  must  be  sound  in  the  final 
analysis  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
and;  3  —  that  it  must  have  a  high  order  of 
public  acceptance,  not  only  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  passenger,  but  the  communities 
in  which  the  airport  is  located  and  over 
which  the  airplane  is  operated.  Moving  air¬ 
ports  further  out  of  town  with  its  attendant 
expense  and  the  inconvenience  of  time  lost 
in  additional  city  to  airport  transportation 
is  not  the  answer. 

Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  has  completed 
sufficient  testing  with  the  "Zephyr”  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  jet  engine  transport 
can  be  quiet  and  have  a  high  order  of  public 
acceptance. 

New  Testing  Procedure 

The  testing  procedure  for  the  Zephyr  is 
new  and  novel.  Curtiss-Wright  discarded  the 
standard  jet  engine  test  cell  —  a  mass  of 
concrete,  steel,  sound  absorption,  water 
silencing,  etc.  —  and  transferred  the  testing 
of  the  Zephyr  to  an  open  air  test  stand  in 
which  the  engine  is  run  with  no  silencing  or 
sound  absorption  equipment  under  a  specifi¬ 
cation  calling  for  a  minimum  of  noise,  as 
well  as  a  minimum  of  fuel  consumption,  just 
as  the  engine  would  run  when  it  is  in  an 
airplane  at  the  airport. 

This  outdoor  testing  equipment  consists 
of  two  mobile  vehicles;  one  on  which  the 
engine  is  mounted  for  tests;  the  other  hous¬ 
ing  the  control  room  and  instrumentation 
required  to  measure  thrust,  fuel  consumption 
and  other  equipment.  Through  the  use  of 
these  mobile  vehicles,  the  Zephyr  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  tested  and  demonstrated  at 
airports  and  at  off-highway  locations  to 
record  and  analyze  its  noise  levels  under 
idling,  taxiing  and  full  throttle  conditions. 

This  practical  method  of  testing  enables  en¬ 
gineers  and  technicians  to  change  new  noise 
suppressing  devices  being  developed  and 
other  equipment  quickly  and  with  ease. 

The  engine  may  be  held  at  a  given  set  of 
conditions  so  that  technicians  and  observers 
can  listen  to,  record  and  analyze  noise  levels 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  and,  while 
they  are  doing  this,  engine  operating  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  changed  instantly  for  purposes 
of  demonstration.  This  method  is  preferable 
to  listening  to  an  airplane  passing  overhead 

This  advertisement  is  published  in  response  to  the  public  interest  in  the  Zephyr  Jet  engine 
reflected  by  numerous  inquiries  received  from  individuals  and  governmental  authorities  at  every  level. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


'Navaho''  Curtailment 
Spurs  Help  Wanted  Dip 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


volume  in  help  wanted  adver-  “Suggest  you  bring  long  coat, 
tising  for  the  first  6  months  of  hip  boots,  closely  woven  tennis 
1957.  Another  had  480,061  lines  racket,  blow  torch  and  tear  gas 
of  its  924,872  linage  in  help  instead  ...  if  applicant  is  not 
wanted  while  the  third  paper  immune  to  bee  stings,  he  must 
had  196,210  lines  of  a  743,092  have  ample  hospitalization  in¬ 
daily  volume  in  this  category,  surance  and  no  record  in  family 
These  papers  carried  this  vol-  background  of  running  fits 
ume  in  the  first  6  months  of  while  under  attack.  Preference 
’57  despite  the  heavy  losses,  will  be  given  to  World  War  1 
Small  wonder  they  grow  jittery  and  II  veterans  with  plenty  of 
at  the  implications  of  what  combat  experience.  PL  8-2121, 


In  Do\vney,  California,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  result  of  an  Air 
Force  decision  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  development  of  a  missile, 
known  as  the  “Navaho,”  gave 
classified  advertising  managers 
everywhere  a  case  of  jitters. 

The  cancellation  of  the  half 
billion  dollar  project  caused 
North  American  Aviation  to 
drop  15,600  persons  from  its 
payroll,  including  more  than 
1,000  engineers. 

By  no  means  the  first  sign 
of  a  sharp  tapering  off  in  em¬ 
ployment  advertising  potential, 
the  Navaho  incident  simply 
highlights  a  downward  trend 
that  has  not  been  discernible 
since  1954.  However,  the  slump 
in  Employment  advertising  has 
been  accelerating  since  the  first 
of  this  year. 

In  New  York  City,  where 
classified  employment  advertis- 


Brush- 

Moore 

newspapers 
dominate 
7  locally- 
influenced 

Ohio 

markets! 


Tl»  C«mon  Repository.  The  Merlon  Stir. 
The  Belem  Nem.  The  Bteubenrllle  Hereld- 
Bter.  The  Portsmouth  TImee,  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  Tlie  Best  LIrerpool  Rertew. 


ing  figui-es  are  tabulated  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service,  the 
statistics  are  illuminating!  In 
January  the  aggregate  loss 
among  the  three  leading  classi¬ 
fied  media  was  about  5,000 
lines.  (This  was  a  4  Sunday 
vs.  5  Sunday  njronth  in  ’56,  but 
the  first  Sunday  was  not  too 
important  since  that  was  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.)  In  February  the  loss 
was  66,000  lines;  in  March, 
57,800  (despite  IRE  Conven¬ 
tion)  ;  in  April  it  jumped  to 
-159,000  (another  5  Sunday 
month  in  ’56  vs.  4  Sundays  in 
’57);  May,  -132,000;  and  in 
June,  with  5  Sundays  in  ’57  vs. 
4  in  ’56,  the  loss  was  122,000 
lines.  July  figures  are  not  yet 
available  at  this  writing,  but 
the  situation  appears  even  more 
aggravated. 

While  a  number  of  cities  are 
not  experiencing  help  wanted 
losses,  these  are  by  far  in  the 
minority.  A  recent  reading  of 
the  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro.  publica¬ 
tion,  “Help  Wanted  Trend,” 
indicated  that  in  the  113  key 
labor  markets  of  the  country 
help  wanted  was  sliding  off  at 
a  growing  pace. 

How  Serious? 

How  serious  is  a  drop  in 
help  wanted?  That,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  paper  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  large  metropolitan  classified 
media  have  a  very  high  stake 
in  this  classification.  One  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  newspaper,  for 
example,  had  almost  2  million 
lines  of  its  3*4  million  weekday 


happened  in  Downey. 


or  write  Box  60  c/o  News- 


Added  to  the  loss  in  help  Journal, 
wanted  agate  must  be  the  Help  The  response  to  the  ad  has 
Wanted  Display  advertising  tieen  very  good,  despite  the 
which,  in  recent  years  has  be-  severe  warning  the  ^e-hive 
come  a  prodigious  classification  owner  clearly,  carefully  and 
on  some  newspapers.  This  lin-  concisely  outlined, 
age  is  off  too,  in  the  vicinity  The  advertiser  said  all  ^PPl** 
of  30%.  cations  are  being  carefully 

Will  this  trend  continue?  screened. 

There  are,  fortunately,  con-  Spartan 

siderable  signs  and  portents  to  ^he  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
the  contrary.  In  the  first  place  observer  (morning)  and  the 
there  is  virtually  full  employ-  Jialeigh  Times  (evening)  have 
ment  now  with  over  64  million  adopted  Linotype’s  5*4  point 
persons  in  this  country  taking  Spartan  Book  with  Heavy 

home  paychecks.  Female  help  classified. 


wanted  has  shown  little  tend- 


The  news  sans  serif  face  is 


ercy  to  drop  off.  Professional  designed  for  TTS  composition 
economic  forecasters  look  to  a  gircuit  agate 

bulge  in  business  activity  with  transmission,  notably  sports 
increased  building  and  auto  stock  tables  and  other 

buying  during  the  last  half  of  financial  material, 
the  year.  While  there  will  be  a  ..Ugg  of  New  Spartan  permits 

shift  in  defense  expenditures  to  use  our  agate  face  for 
accordi^  to  U.  S.  News  &  circuit  composition,  such 

IJ  orld  Report  defense  spendmg  box  scores  and  stock  mar- 
for  aircraft  and  missiles  will  „  g^jd  ^1  Clem,  CAM. 
be  pegged  at  approximately  7  ^ 

billions  per  year  for  the  next 

few  years.  Commercial  aircraft  Des  Moines  R&T 
innovations  will  elicit  large  new  CitV  Price 

orders  from  airlines. 

r,  -.L  ,.1.  1.  1  •  ..L  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Despite  the  hopeful  signs,  the  ..  ,  ,  r. 

possibility  of  decreased  employ-  July  29,  the  Dc« 

ment  advertising  over  the  next  Register  and  Tribune 

few  years  must  be  faced.  In  a  rai^sed  their  city  home  del ive^ 
sense,  it  could  lead  to  a  health-  subscription  price  from  30  to  35c 
ier  development  of  classified  in  for  daily  only,  with  no  change  in 
many  other  directions.  The  ^he  Sunday  price  of  20c.  Single 
want  ads,  fortunately,  have  ‘^opy  prices  for  the  daily  Reps- 
many  facets  other  than  “Help  Tribune  remain  at  7c. 


'  I 

United  Press 

THE  3^K>R-1  SERVICE 

•World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Wanted”  which  need  to  be  ex-  The  daily  and  Sunday  paper 
ploited  ^  week,  home 

delivered,  and  customers  taking 

Beehive  Activity  papers,  morning,  ev^ 

^  ,  ,  ning  and  Sunday,  will  pay  90c 

A  classified  advertisement  a  week.  The  R&T  had  raised 
which  appeared  in  the  Long-  ^j^g  home  delivery  price  to  35c 
mew  (Tex.)  News-Journal  has  outside  Des  Moines  last  April 
attracted  attention  throughout  for  each  of  the  two  daily 
Texas  and  the  western  half  of  papers. 

Louisiana.  '  , 

The  ad,  captioned  “ROBBER  i-..  1  1 

WANTED,”  read  in  substance:  A  a.  t.lty  Enlarged 
“Badly  need  services  of  a  Newport  News,  Va. 

fearless,  highly  agile  robber —  Following  a  brisk  campaign 
beehive  robber,  that  is.  Son.  spearheaded  by  newspapers,  the 
Have  meanest,  most  alert  and  citizens  of  Newport  News  and 
fastest  flying  bees  on  either  side  Warwick  have  voted  to  merge 
of  the  Sabine  .  .  .  leave  your  the  two  cities  into  a  single 
helmets,  veils,  smokepots,  can-  municipality,  which  will  be  the 
vas  gloves  and  other  bee-robbing  third  largest  city  in  Virginia, 
paraphernalia  at  home,  other-  The  combined  city  will  have  a 
wise  you  may  wind  up  inside  population  of  approximately 
the  hives.  11.5,000. 
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must  be  a  lonesome  soul  who  Paper  Finally  Gets 
will  not  play  favorites.  ^  r»  ¥->. 

At  the  conference,  Mr.  Wells  Figures 

received  the  1957  Elijah  P.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Lovejoy  Award  for  Courage  in  The  Central  Electric  &  Gas 
Journalism  presented  by  the  Co.  voluntarily  furnished  the 
SIU  Department  of  Journalism,  city  of  Sioux  Falls  with  figures 
Wells  was  cited  for  “realistic  local  operations,  after 

devotion  to  the  principles  of  Argus-Leader  gave  front- 

law  and  order”  in  connection  Page  publicity  to  its  refusal  to 
with  his  fight  last  year  to  up-  the  newspaper  with  the 

hold  the  Supreme  Court’s  rul-  The  local  newspaper  needed 
ing  on  school  integration.  information  to  complete  its 

George  Murphy,  editor  of  the 

Manteca  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  was  City  Commi^ssion  made  two  re- 
,  ,  ,  ...  ...  XT  quests  to  the  company  for  the 

elected  president  of  the  Na-  information  after  the  news 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly  g^ory  appeared.  Dr.  John  Bauer, 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  sue-  utility  rate  expert,  has  been  en- 
ceeds  Houstoun  Waring,  editor  gaged  by  the  Argus-Leader  to 
of  the  Littletoyi  (Colo.)  Indc-  make  a  survey  of  the  gas  rate 
pendent.  structure  here. 


Help  Wanted 
Code  Applied 
By  S.  F.  Daily 


San  Francisco 

A  code  covering  help  wanted 
advertising  placed  by  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  is  announced 
here  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Five  basic  regulations 
have  been  imposed. 

Employment  agencies  must 
now  list  jobs  by  number,  stipu¬ 
late  time  of  availability  and 
salary  and  describe  unusual 
circumstances.  F ee  conditions 
must  be  as  advertised. 

Key  to  the  measure  lies  in 
the  provision  that  a  job  number 
must  be  included  with  each 
“applicant  pays  fee”  and  “em¬ 
ploye  pays  fee”  listing  placed 
by  a  private  employment  agen¬ 
cy. 

This  job  number  must  be 
taken  from  the 


actual  job 
order  placed  by  an  employer 
with  the  agency,  the  code  says. 

The  number  requirement  con¬ 
forms  with  a  California  legal 
requirement.  Guy  R.  Daniel 
classified  advertising  director, 
advised. 

The  numbering  requirement 
is  similar  to  that  established  by 
the  Examiner  in  used  car  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  a  decade  ago  and 
continuously  in  force  since.  Mr. 

Daniel  said.  Such  copy  must  in¬ 
clude  auto  license  numbers. 

Time  Provision 

The  code  stipulates  that  any 
job  advertised  must  be  available 
on  the  day  the  ad  is  placed  or 
must  state  the  date  of  the 
availability. 

The  salary,  the  code  provides, 
must  be  that  actually  quoted 
by  the  potential  employer  and 
listed  on  the  job  order.  No  con¬ 
ditions  are  permitted  when  copy 
says  the  employer  pays  the  fee. 

Jobs  outside  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  or  offered  sub¬ 
ject  to  unusual  circumstances 
must  be  .stated  in  the  ad. 

As  a  reliability  guarantee,  the 
Examiner  is  offering  a  $100  re¬ 
ward  to  the  first  person  giving 
information  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  anyone  in¬ 
serting  false  or  misleading  in¬ 
formation  in  its  help  wanted 
columns. 

Additionally,  the  Examiner 
will  shop  offerings  to  see  that 
code  provisions  are  maintained, 

Mr.  Daniel  advised. 

The  Examiner  announcement 
pointed  out  that  last  year  it 
rejected  $6,219.40  worth  of  want 
ad  business  on  the  ground  of 
reader  protection. 
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Phtlockiphio,  Pa. 


ypori  of  technical^ 
l^opar  RoU  Products 


For  Tops  in  Service  and  Performance  use 


PERFECTION. 

TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 


PERFECTION  FOLDED  "TELETYPESETTER 
dispenses  directly  from  carton 


No  rewinding  to  gel  at  start  of  message.  Just  FLIP  TAPE  OVER. 
3,000*  to  9,000*  lengths  give  21  to  63  hours  of  UNINTERRUPTED  service. 
Faster,  easier  filling.  No  need  to  crimp,  and  crease. 

19**  between  folds.  11/16**  and  7/8**  standard  widths. 

Special  widths  on  order.  ' 


Mere  news  space  is  set  from  PERFECTION*  Teletypesellei 
Tape  than  from  all  other  brands  combined  I 


PROMOTION 


Try  a  Motivational 
Approach  to  Readers 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


For  too  many  years  what  was  more  alive  and  stimulating  than 
w’rong  with  too  much  newspa-  most  of  what  you’ll  find, 
per  promotion  addressed  to  Let’s  take  the  one  headlined 
readers  was  that  it  talked  too  “Inside  story  of  a  man  who  is 
much  about  the  new'spaper  it-  going  places.”  That  in  itself 
self  and  not  enough  about  the  should  gpve  you  a  cue  to  what 
reader.  to  expect. 

It  w’as — let’s  be  honest  about  It  won’t  hurt  to  run  down  the 
this,  too  much  of  it  still  is —  copy,  just  so  you’ll  see  what 
stuffy  and  pompous  and  over-  we’re  talking  about, 
grown  with  the  founder’s  “Barnaby  Brown  (could  be 
whiskers.  Tom  Jones,  Jerry  O’Brien),” 

Now  newspaper  promotion  is  the  copy  reads,  “is  a  man  who 
’oeginning  to  catch  up  with  seems  to  be  marked  for  bigger 
what  the  promotion  of  other  things.  At  least  his  business 
consumer  products  has  proved  superiors  think  so. 
time  and  time  again  —  success  “Barnaby  is  such  an  interest- 
lies  in  exploiting  the  self-in-  ivg  guy!  No  trouble  to  talk  to. 
terest  of  your  customer.  Keeps  a  conversation  hopping 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  batch  along.  Definitely  knows  what’s 
of  in-paper  promotions  run  by  going  on  in  the  world — and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  why.  His  conversational  am- 
The  Courant  could  easily  be  en-  munition  supply  is  always 
gulfed  in  its  founder’s  whiskers,  adequate  and  timely. 

But  this  current  promotion  is  “Barnaby  himself  probably 
as  fresh  as  any  you’ll  find  and  doesn’t  realize  how  much  of 


Special  service  is  routine 
with  the  Burgess  representative 

The  Burgess  representative  is  an  experienced  stereotyper. 
His  travels  take  him  into  all  types  of  plants  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  work  of  every  description.  He  is  at  your  service 
with  valuable  assistance.  And  he  esp)ecially  likes  to  help  on 
those  tough  problems.  His  product — Burgess  Mats — is  top 
quality,  too.  Together,  they  make  quite  a  team.  Try  them. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monwfoctvrprt  and  Ditiributort  of  Burgots 
Chrome  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mott,  Freeport,  Illinois 


Conodlan  Repretentotive,  R.  M.  Louton  R  Co.,  Ltd., 
Kennedy  Rood,  Agincourt,  Ontorio 


that  ammunition  replenishing  in  a  booklet  which  was  widely 
comes  from  his  morning  Cou-  distributed, 
rant.  All  he  knows  is  that  when  This  8-week  summer  promo- 
he  wakes  up  in  the  morning  he  tion  is  followed,  later  in  the 


feels  a  little  out  of  touch  with 
things  and  can’t  wait  to  grab 
his  Courant  and  get  back  in 
tune. 

“That’s  Barnaby,  the  inter¬ 
esting  guy  who’s  going  places. 
Why  don’t  you  try  Barnaby’s 
plan  and  see  how  good  it  makes 
you  feel?” 

You  see,  nothing  about  how 
many  words  of  news  we  get  a 
day  or  how  much  sweat  our 
editors  sweat  or  how  fast  our 
presses  run  or  what  great  guys 
we  are  that  we  can  perform 
this  miracle  for  you  every  day. 

Readers  are  a  lot  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  themselves  than  they 
are  in  you.  They  want  to  know 
what  are  you  doing  for  them — 
and  right  now. 

The  Courant’s  ads  all  play 
pretty  much  this  same  theme. 
One’s  headlined  “How  to  be 
that  interesting  Mrs.  Brown.” 
Another,  “The  ideal  newspaper 
for  the  two- job  woman!” 

This  is  the  kind  of  stuff 
newspapers  ought  to  be  doing 
in  every  city  in  the  country. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
been  doing  it  for  years.  The 
New  York  Times  has  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  the  last  couple  of 
years.  If  you  dip  into  some  of 
the  motivational  stuff  that’s 
gradually  coming  out  about 
newspapers,  you’ll  find  plenty 
of  material. 

Cool  Promotion 

New  York,  with  some  hand 
from  its  newspapers,  has  been 
promoting  itself  these  past  few 
summers  as  a  “summer  fes¬ 
tival.”  This  year  it’s  been  a 
darned  hot  one. 

In  San  Francisco  they  do  this 
kind  of  thing  a  little  better. 
The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  is  in  its  fourth  year 
of  promoting  the  slogan  “It’s 
always  cool  in  San  Francisco.” 
And  the  weather  seems  always 
to  cooperate. 

The  promotion,  intended 
more  as  a  promotion  for  down¬ 
town  San  Francisco  than  for 
the  Examiner,  originated  with 
George  Brumback,  the  paper’s 
ad  director.  It  consists  of  half¬ 
page  in-paper  promotions  on 
Sundays,  and  page  one  banner 
lines  on  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
These  promote  the  city’s  na¬ 
tural  air  conditioning. 

To  launch  the  promotion  in 
1954,  the  Examiner  ran  a 
series  of  eight  pieces  by  Will 
Stevens  on  San  Francisco’s 
growth,  shopping,  future  plan¬ 
ning,  etc.  These  were  reprinted 
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year,  by  a  similar  promotion 
on  the  theme  “There’s  Christ¬ 
mas  magic  in  San  Francisco.” 

Reader  Confidence 

Buried  in  the  copy  of  a  full- 
page  in-paper  promotion  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  is  the 
dramatic  story  that  gives  the 
real  reason  for  the  promotion’s 
headline,  “Reader  Confidence.” 
It’s  a  page  that  explains  why 
advertisers  invest  more  for 
want  ads  in  the  Tribune  than 
in  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

Copy  tells  how  the  Tribune, 
long  l^fore  there  was  a  Better 
Business  Bureau,  pio.ieered  in 
setting  exacting  standards  for 
its  want  ads.  These  ai-e  to 
protect  advertisers  as  well  as 
readers.  The  story  is  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

An  ex-convict  had  criminally 
assaulted  a  nurse  who  had 
placed  a  Situations  Wanted  ad 
in  the  Trib.  The  Trib  assigned 
a  reporter  to  track  him  down. 
It  took  him  five  months  of 
searching  in  many  states,  two 
automobiles  and  more  than 
$6000  in  money — but  he  found 
his  man  and  the  Trib  got  him 
behind  bars. 

This  is  a  delicate  and 
touchy  story  to  tell.  It  could 
scare  other  advertisers  away 
from  using  the  want  ads.  But 
the  Tribune  has  told  it  well  in 
an  impressive  and  persuasive 
promotion. 

In  The  Bag 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News  has 
put  a  viewer  and  a  couple  of 
color  slides  into  the  hands  of 
its  advertiser  prospect  list  so 
they  can  see  for  themselves 
how  Detroit’s  changing  skyline 
“means  business  .  .  .  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  ever!”  Only  two 
slides  to  start  with,  but  more 
are  promised  to  keep  the  view 
fresh. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
sends  out  a  gimmicky  box  that 
tells,  on  its  four  sides,  that 
the  Enquirer  has  just  hit  an 
all-time  circulation  high  for 
any  paper  m  its  city.  But  why 
the  box,  and  what  else  if  any¬ 
thing  the  gimmick  is  intended 
to  do,  escapes  us — unless  we’ve 
lost  part  of  the  mailing. 

New  York  Mirror  sends  out 
what  appears  to  be  a  window 
shade.  Lift  it  and  you  see  light 
on  the  message — the  Mirror 
has  moved  into  third  place  in 
retail  ad  linage. 
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TELEPHONE  MAN  BOB  CROUSHORE,  right,  stops  at  farm  of  John  Rathgeb  to  discuss  the  cntrs’  of  this  Jersey  lieifer,  Wood-Kiioll  Stillwater  Queen, 
in  livestoek  show  at  the  Ilarrold  Coinnuinity  Fair,  near  Greensburg,  Fa.  Bob  is  a  director  of  the  fair. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANSEL  ADAMS 


Telephone  Ambassador- at -Large 


He  serves  his  community  on  and  off  the  job 


Tall,  rangy  Bob  Croushorc  is  a  mighty 
familiar  figure  in  Greensburg,  Pa.  As  a 
telephone  man,  he  gets  to  meet  and  talk 
with  people  all  around  town.  And  that 
suits  Bob  right  down  to  the  ground  be- 
eause  his  big  interest  in  life  happens  to 
l)e  people. 

Bob  says,  “I  like  to  think  that  the 
folks  around  here  count  on  me  for  good 
dependable  telephone  service.”  He  takes 
professional  pride  in  putting  in  new 
telephones  and  in  providing  additional 
telephones  wherever  they  arc  needed. 

Bob  Croushorc’s  job  and  his  spare- 
time  activities  both  revolve  around 


Greensburg’s  community  life.  He  is  a 
charter  member  and  president  of  the 
fire  department,  a  deacon  in  his  church, 
and  a  member  of  the  Greensburg  Lions 
Club.  And  his  friends  in  the  farm  areas 
made  him  a  director  of  the  fair. 

It  seems  that  the  telephone  business 
was  partly  responsible  for  bringing  Bob 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  together.  Mrs. 
Croushorc,  before  her  marriage,  was  a 
telephone  operator. 

All  over  the  country,  people  like  the 
Croushorcs  arc  helping  to  make  your 
telephone  service  even  better  and  more 
convenient. 


TESTING  HANDY  NEW  PHONE.  Bob  Cruu- 
shore  checks  an  additional  telephone 
which  a  customer  wants  for  her  bedroom. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together . . .  Bell  Telephone  System 


TO  THE 

NEWARK  NEWS' 

.  .  .  o  letter  from 
MR.  HERBERT  BROD 
President 


MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISE  “Rue 


When  SHOP  RITE  started  advertising  in  the  Newark  News  in  1951, 
sales  started  a  steody  climb  that  has  reached  the  100  million  dollar 
annual  level.  Now  they’re  among  the  big  three  in  Americo’s 
10th  food  market,  according  to  the  1957  Newark  News  Consumer 
Analysis.  HovT  local  and  national  food  advertisers  rely  on  the 
Newark  News  to  get  their  products  into  North  Jersey  homes  is 
shown  by  tj|p  Medio  Records  linage  charts  at  the  left.  How 
Shop  Rite  regards  the  Newark  News  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Brody’s  letter: 
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May  21,  1957 

Mr.  Harry  Ahrens 
Newark  Evening  News 
215  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Harry: 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters  for  the  sake  of  impressing  or  mak¬ 
ing  someone  feel  good,  but,  this  I  must  write  you  and  the  Newark  News. 
Every  once  in  a  while,  my  attention  is  drawn  to  the  spectacular  advertising 
job  being  done  by  the  Newark  Evening  News  and  the  Newark  Sunday  News. 

As  you  may  recall,  a  year  or  so  ago,  a  panic  swept  the  country  and  New 
Jersey  area,  namely.  Saving  Stamps!  Everyone  clamored  for  them,  every 
super  market  cried  they  needed  them  to  survive,  and  every  operator  was 
scared  plenty.  At  Shop  Rite,  we  decided  not  to  join  the  stampede,  that  we 
would  embark  on  a  program  of  value  to  the  consumer,  not  just  once  a 
week  savings,  not  just  a  few  loss  leaders,  but  hundreds  of  items  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced  in  price. 

Harry,  the  results  have  been  phenomenal.  There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New  Jersey  Read  Our  Ads  in  the  Newark  News. 

We  know  because  we  did  not  have  to  use  stamps,  but  reached  our  people 
with  the  price  message,  and  are  doing  better  than  ever.  We  know,  because, 
as  you  showed  me  in  a  sneak  preview  of  your  Consumer  Analysis,  we  are 
the  Third  best  regarded  chain  in  the  area,  ahead  of  every  independent  and 
corporate  chain,  except  A  &  P  and  Acme.  Our  program  of  double-trucks 
every  Thursday,  our  beautifully  positioned  ad  every  Sunday,  has  helped 
make  Shop  Rite  the  outstanding  example  of  independent  co-operatives 
merchandising  in  the  nation. 

The  Newark  News  has  been  a  major  reason  for  our  growth  from  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  only  five  short  years  ago,  to  sixty-five  members,  operating  super 
markets  throughout  the  State  today. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Shop  Rite  membership,  I  just  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  and  your  newspaper.  The  Newark  Evening  News 
and  Sunday  News,  the  greatest  newspaper  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  job  you  have  done. 


Thanks  Harry.  Kindest  regards. 


Sincerely  yours, 

SHOP  RITE  SUPERMARKETS,  INC. 


Herbert  Brody 
President 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Charles  W.  Call,  manager  of 
Fairchild  Directory  Division,  re¬ 
tires  under  company’s  pension 
plan  Oct.  1.  With  Fairchild  organ¬ 
ization  in  various  capacities  since 
1919,  Mr.  Call  is  a  Commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Decision  to 
leave  before  normal  retirement 
age  made  by  desire  to  enjoy 
hobbies  and  travel. 


Harvey  Jefferbaum  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  as  of  August  6. 
covering  Long  Island,  southern 
Connecticut,  N.  Y.  Hudson  River 
Valley.  He  was  formerly  major 
appliance  editor  of  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily. 


Charles  Kraus,  china  and  glass 
editor  of  Home  Furnishings 
Daily  for  past  year,  takes  over 
as  new  major  appliance  editor. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  former 
post  by  Robert  Okell,  who  had 
been  housewares  reporter  for  the 
paper. 


C.  H.  Meadows,  Jr.,  made  his 
experience  as  a  Fairchild  corre¬ 
spondent  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
pay  off  in  extra  dividends.  He  has 
been  asked  to  do  a  men’s  fashion 
column  for  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press,  where  he  is  employed  full 
time. 


Men’s  Wear  Magazine’s  Christ¬ 
mas  planning  issue  this  year  is 
August  23.  Promotion,  merchan¬ 
dising,  buying  phases  of  the  key 
holiday  period  will  be  covered. 


Janet  Thompson  has  joined 
news  staff  in  Cleveland  bureau  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  replacing 
Nancy  Gorman. 


Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
around  country  are  now  receiving 
Women’s  Wear  Daily’s  Back-to- 
School,  College  and  Career,  and 
Fall-Winter  Fashion  Forecasts. 
Summaries  by  fashion  editors 
point  up  trends  in  next  season’s 
ready-to-wear. 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Irwin  succeeds 
her  late  husband  as  Fairchild 
news  correspondent  in  Springfield, 

Ill. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Publishers  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket 
News,  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Elec¬ 
tronic  News,  Home  Furnishings 
Daily,  Directories,  Men’s  Wear,  Foot¬ 
wear  News,  Books. 
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Shreveport  Journal 
Elects  New  Leaders 

Shreveport,  La. 

Douglas  F.  Attaway  has  been 
elected  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Shreveport  Journal  to 
succeed  his  father,  Douglas  At¬ 
taway,  who  died  July  1. 

Mrs.  Douglas  F.  Attaway,  the 
new  publisher’s  wife,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  directorate  of  the 
Journal  Publishing  Co.  Re¬ 
elected  directors  were  Mr.  At¬ 
taway,  S.  B.  Harper,  T.  R. 
Grafton,  J.  H.  Bosley,  George 
W.  Shannon  and  Gordon  A. 
May.  The  directors  elected  Mr. 
Harper  permanent  chairman  of 
the  board,  elevating  him  from 
vicepiesident.  Mr.  Grafton, 
who  previously  had  served  as 
tieasurer,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  while  Mr.  May,  who  is 
president  of  the  Journal  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  publishing 
firm,  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  parent  company. 

Mr.  Shannon,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Journal,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  publishing 
firm,  succeeding  Mr.  Attaway, 
who,  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  had  served  as 
secretary  and  also  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal.  A 
new  managing  editor  will  be 
named.  Mr.  Attaway  has 
worked  in  all  departments  of 
fhe  paper  23  years. 

*  *  * 

J.  G.  Walsh,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  defunct  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  —  to  editor  of  the 
General  Electric  News,  Erie. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  L.  John  Martin,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska — to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

George  J.  Skorney,  former 
reporter,  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian  and  Portland  Oregon 
Journal — to  press  relations  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad’s  Northwest  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Walter  A. 
Graydon,  formerly  with  the 
Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald — to 
director  of  radio  and  television 
relations  for  Union  Pacific. 

*  «  * 

Bob  Sever,  news  staff  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  —  to 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Van  Fleet,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  sports 
staffer  for  20  years — to  sports 
editor. 
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Richard  Goehring,  formerly 
photographer,  Santa  Fe  (N.M.) 
New  Mexican — now  investigator 
on  staff  of  district  attorney  in 
Santa  Fe. 

*  *  * 

Don  Runion — resigned  from 
city  staff  of  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal. 

«  «  * 

John  Alexander  —  resigned 
as  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Argus  sports  editor  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Oroville 
(Calif.)  Mercury. 

*  «  * 

Steve  Northup  —  to  staff 
photographer,  Santa  Fe  (N.M.) 
New  Mexican. 

«  *  * 

Clifford  W.  Smith,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  E. 
Drummond  King,  Yale  gradu¬ 
ate — to  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times  news  staff. 

« 

G.  WiLLiARD  King,  formerly 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
and  later  state  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review 
— to  executive  director  of  the 
Osteopathic  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

Mason  R.  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gouvemeur 
(N.Y.)  Tribune-Press — on  nine- 
months  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  as  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

*  «  * 

H.  W.  Quick,  courthouse  and 

federal  reporter,  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Herald- Dispatch  —  to 
the  Three  Rivers  (Mich.)  Com¬ 
mercial  as  editor. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  P.  North  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member,  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Commission  on  Non- 
Tax  Supported  Colleges  and 

Universities  of  New  York  State. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Gray,  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  and 

Kansas  Press  Service,  Inc. — to 

news  editor  of  the  Mitchell 
County  Press-News,  Osage,  la. 

*  *  * 

H.  James  Laverty,  reporter, 
Philadelphia  bureau.  United 
Press — to  the  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 
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Barry  M.  Locke,  member  of 
United  Press  staff,  Hartford, 
Conn. — to  manager  of  UP’s 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Richard  L.  McCor.mick, 
who  will  represent  UP’s  North¬ 
eastern  Division  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Locke  will  be  replaced  by 
Henry  Price,  member  of  the 
New  York  city  local  staff. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Williams,  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Post — re¬ 
places  Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  re¬ 
signed  as  radio  and  TV  colum¬ 
nist.  Mr.  Tuck  was  with  the 
Post  for  15  years. 

*  * 

Jack  Boucher,  staff  writer 
for  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press — a  plaque  in  recognition 
of  “services  rendered  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  field  of  public 
relations.’’ 

*  *  * 

Ken  Clark,  July  graduate 
University  of  North  Carolina 
school  of  Journalism — to  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

*  ♦  • 

Anthony  Scantlen,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Comohundro,  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.Y.)  Gazette — to  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the 
city  manager. 

*  *  * 

M.  David  Levin — from  the 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  News  to  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  Selikoff,  former  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the 
Moorhead  (Minn.)  Daily  News 
— now  news  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  Moorhead  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KVOX. 

«  *  * 

Robert  F.  Huber,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald  and  for  the 
past  three  years  with  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Times — to  the 
world  desk  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
«  *  « 

Joseph  M.  Sitrick,  former 
reporter  for  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Daily  Times — to  legis¬ 
lative  assistant  to  John  C. 

Doerfer,  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  August  10,  1937 
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Professors  Nanietl 
To  Instruction  Units 

Urbana-Champaign,  111. 

Three  faculty  members  have 
been  appointed  as  heads  of 
newly-formalized  instructional 
units  in  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Sandage  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  division  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Prof.  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son  the  division  of  journalism, 
and  Prof.  H.  V.  Cordier  the 
division  of  radio-television.  All 
will  report  to  a  new  dean  of 
the  college  to  be  appointed  as 
successor  to  Prof.  Frederick  S. 
Siebert,  who  has  resigned. 

*  *  * 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune — to  circulation  manager 
upon  retirement  of  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  CM  since  1946  and 
with  the  department  since  1913. 
Mr.  Jelferson  had  been  assist¬ 
ant  CM  since  1946.  David  Krui- 
DENiER  Jr.,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  —  to  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  in  addition  to 
his  former  duties. 

*  *  * 

William  Lambert  —  from 
news  editor  of  the  Donora  (Pa.) 
Herald- American  to  the  Butler 
County  (Pa.)  News  Record  as 
assistant  to  Managing  Editor 
jAMEa  COFFROTH. 

*  *  * 

John  Gallant,  real  estate 
and  business  editor  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal — to  city  editor  of  the 
Morning  Journal,  replacing 

Ann  Hicks,  resigned.  Joanne 
Reese,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter — to  real  estate  and  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  She  will  also  edit 
the  paper’s  entertainment  sec¬ 
tions. 

*  *  « 

Stuart  Haskell,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Belfast  (Me.)  Republican 

—to  assistant  publicity  director 
and  associate  editor,  Maine 
Alumnus,  University  of  Maine. 
*  «  * 

Roger  Latham,  formerly  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com¬ 
mission  and  author  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wildlife  —  to  outdoors 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  succeeding  the  late  John 
G.  Mock. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


TV  Artist  at  Trial 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

WBRZ,  a  television  station, 
sent  its  staff  artist,  Paul 
Gentile,  to  the  camera-banned 
trial  of  two  teenagers  accused 
of  murder.  The  sketches  were 
used  on  the  station’s  news 
broadcast  and  also  were  run  -.n 
the  front  page  of  the  Morning 
Advocate. 

«  *  « 

C.  Lloyd  Bunker,  publisher 
of  the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal 
for  the  past  14  years — to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier,  succeeding  the  last 
John  Huston. 

*  *  * 

Craig  T.  Capps — to  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News. 

«  *  * 

Jerry  Delaughter,  sports 
editor  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat  —  ordained  in  the 
Baptist  ministry. 

*  *  i» 

William  E.  Everhart,  Van 
Wert  (Ohio)  Times-Bulletin — 
to  the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Creighton,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Mid-Island 
(N.Y.)  Times  —  to  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  as  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Giles  Bixler  and  Henry  T. 
Jacques — to  the  police  beat  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer.  W.  S.  Kuniczak — to 
the  military  beat. 

*  *  * 

Jeanne  Shea,  with  Columbus, 
Ohio,  television  for  the  past 
seven  years — to  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  as  a  columnist. 

*  «  « 

Sander  A.  Stone— to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sumlay  H erald- Ameri¬ 
can. 

♦  ♦  * 

Elizabeth  Peele,  former 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Wilson 
(N.C.)  Times — to  the  woman’s 
department  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer.  Kenneth 
Clark — to  the  local  staff.  Jack 
Claiborne,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
sports  correspondent  —  to  the 
regular  sports  staff.  Don 
Seaver — to  the  copy  desk. 
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Clarence  W.  Moody,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hawk-Eye 
(la.)  Gazette  for  the  past  16 
jears — retiring.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chanute  (Kas.) 
Tribune  in  1933.  He  became 
publisher  in  1941  when  the 
same  publishing  interests  bought 
the  Gazette.  He  is  president  of 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Moody  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Stuart  Awbrey,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  (Kas.)  Telegram  since 
Jan.  1,  1953  and  John  B. 
Bishop,  presently  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gazette. 

*  *  • 

Robert  D.  Ameis,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
Republic  since  1955 — to  national 
advertising  manager,  replacing 
William  Toy — to  advertising 
director.  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick. 
*  *  « 

William  T.  Lunsford  Jr., 
promotion  manager,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  the  Evening 
News — awarded  the  national  air 
force  Association  Medal  of 
Merit  for  distinguished  service 
to  airpower  in  furthering  the 
development  of  the  association. 
*  «  * 

Joe  King — resumed  duties  as 
editor  of  Oxnard  (Calif.)  News- 
Advertiser  after  a  four  weeks 
recuperation  from  an  illness. 
Charles  Crowley,  Oxnard  ad¬ 
vertising  man — to  the  N-A  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

«  *  * 

Virgil  Cunningham,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ellensburg 
(W’ash.)  Daily  Record — to  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the 
state  director  of  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Hutcheson,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Seattle  bureau. 
Associated  Press — to  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union  Btilletin. 


Reporter  Aids  Traffic 
By  Herding  Cattle 

London,  Ont. 

A1  Graham,  Toronto  Daily 
Star  correspondent  in  the  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  area,  was  credited 
by  police  with  preventing  a 
sei’ies  of  accidents  on  Highway 
401,  a  dual  lane  expressway, 
on  the  night  of  July  22.  Mr. 
Graham  ,was  driving  over  the 
brow  of  a  hill  15  miles  east 
of  London  when  he  saw  26 
head  of  cattle  stretched  across 
both  lanes  of  the  expressway. 

He  put  through  a  call  on 
his  mobile  telephone  to  Ontario 
provincial  police  at  London,' 
and  then  posted  flares  on  the 
highway  to  warn  other  cars  of 
the  danger.  There  are  no  tele¬ 
phones  along  this  stretch  of 
the  expressway.  Mr.  Graham 
then  rounded  up  the  cattle  and 
kept  the  herd  confined  on  a 
roadside  ditch,  marking  the 
area  with  flares.  Before  help 
arrived  more  than  100  cars  had 
passed  the  scene.  The  cattle 
had  strayed  three  miles  from 
their  home  farm. 

m  *  * 

Robert  J.  Evans,  formerly 
wire  editor  of  the  New  Bern 
(N.C.)  Sun-Jour7ial — to  editor 
of  the  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Faulkner,  publisher 
of  the  Baldicin  County  (Ala.) 
Times — candidate  for  governor 
in  the  1958  election. 

*  * 

Anthony  Scantle.n,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star — to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Brian  Duff,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  bureau — to  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as 
general  assignment  reporter. 


WJc. 


THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 

.  .  .  to  the  ever-growing  list  of  subscribers  to  ..  . 

TEEN-AGE  MAIL 

BY  DOROTHY  RICKER 


Thia  colnmn  really  reaches  the  yoang  readers.  lasned  three  times 
per  week.  It  has  a  sapplementary  service  with  qoizzes  and  bulletins 
for  the  asking.  Nearly  lOt  leading  newspapers  are  publishing  it  today. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  488  Madison  Are.,  N.Y.C. 
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that  time,  Mr.  Koleber  will 
supervise  the  operation  of  the 
Chronicle. 


Moiituiia  Newsmen 
Buy  Virjsinia  Paper 

Franklin,  Va. 

Montpelier  (Ind.)  Herald  —  F.  Clyde  Tuttle,  owner  and 
sold  by  Eugene  N.  Marten,  edi-  publisher  of  the  Tidewater 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Her-  News,  announced  the  sale  of  the 
aid  since  1953,  to  Bruce  E.  Lay-  publishing  company  to  Max 
mon,  publisher  of  the  Warren  Lewis  and  Ken  Byerly.  Sale 
(Ind.)  Tribune  for  10  years.  price  was  $165,000. 

Thomas  L.  Laymon,  a  brother  Max  Lewis,  general  manager 
of  Bruce  Laymon  who  has  been  the  past  five  years  of  the 

manager  of  the  Tribune  for  Glendive  (Mont.)  Daily  Ranger, 
four  years,  will  manage  the  will  be  the  new  president  and 
Herald.  general  manager. 

Mr.  Marten  expects  to  pur-  m  t>  i  ■  i.  -j  ^ 
,  ,  ^  ^  Mr.  Byerly  is  past  president 

chase  a  larger  newspaper  pro-  MontLa  Press  As- 

perty  or  to  join  a  management  ^^j^tion  and  the  Wyoming 

staff  in  the  near  future.  a  t 


^Industrial 
advertisers 
place  60.2% 
of  ALL  their 
Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
linage  in 
The  Times 


er-eauor.  ivir.  vanyo  punnsnea  o.  J.  Evenson,  of  Hilbert, 
the  paper  two  years.  He  will  re-  purchased  the  Independ- 

sume  newspaper  work  m  Grand  News-Wave,  suc- 

^  ceeding  G.  L.  Kirkpatrick  as 

editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Kirk- 

Bi-Wppklv  PurrliaspH  Patrick  retired  after  58  years  in 
y  ^  the  newspaper  business  of  which 

By  Grenada  Publisher  40  were  on  the  N-W. 

Brookha\'EN,  Miss.  Mr.  Evenson  was  with  the 
Sale  of  the  Brookhaven  Arcadia  (Wis.)  News  Leader 
Leader  Times  was  announced  six  years  before  going  to 
by  Editor  Dalton  B.  Brady.  The  Hilbert, 
bi-weekly  was  sold  to  Joe  Lee,  • 

editor  of  the  Grenada  Daily  ,, 

Sentinel  Star.  New  Gorporatioii 

The  Leader  Times  is  one  of  Buyg  Burns  Weekly 
Mississippi’s  oldest  newspapers. 

Its  predecessors  were  the  Burns,  Ore. 

Leader  founded  in  1838  and  the  The  Buryis  Times-Herald  was 
Lincoln  County  Times  founded  purchased  by  a  new  corporation 
in  1888.  Mr.  Brady,  who  has  formed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
been  editor  of  the  Leader  Times  Racine,  Burns  theater  owners, 
since  the  two  were  combined  in  and  Jess  and  Charles  Ereno,  lo- 
1948,  said  he  is  leaving  the  cal  clothiers, 
newspaper  business  because  of  The  paper  was  sold  by  Mrs. 
a  heart  condition.  Douglas  Mullarky,  widow  of  the 

Mr.  Lee  was  an  executive  of  jate  co-owner  and  Julian  Byrd, 
the  Florida  Times  Union  in  who  has  been  connected  with 
Jacksonville  for  25  years  before  the  weekly  newspaper  for  68 
going  to  Grenada  where  he  also  years. 

publishes  the  Grenada  Lake  Carl  T  Newcomb  Jr.,  39, 
Herald.  was  named  manacinc  editor.  He 


Teague  (Tex.)  Chronicle  — 
sold  by  the  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Mexia,  Tex.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Massey,  Denton,  Tex., 
and  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Vic  E.  Ko- 
kber  of  Goldthwaite,  Tex.  Trans¬ 
action  was  handled  by  the 
newspaper  sales  firm  of  William 
K.  Horn  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massey  are 
senior  journalism  students  at 
North  Texas  State  College.  Mr. 
Koleber  is  present  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Goldthwaite 
Eagle. 

The  Masseys  will  devote  full 
time  to  the  Teague  paper  upon 
graduation  from  NTSC.  Until 


(Media  Records, 
1st  six  months 
of  1957.) 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Travel  Slory  Award  '"|?c  )  Po.l 

Washington  '  '  "  « 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
first  national  contest  open  to  $110  Scale  Set 
travel  editors  and  writers  with 

a  $500  first  prize,  a  $250  second  Houston,  Tex. 

prize,  and  other  substantial  A  guild  contract  with  the 
prizes  to  be  held  annually  by  Houston  Press  covers  employes 
the  J.  W.  Marriott  Award  Com-  in  the  editorial,  business,  circu- 
mittee,  1917  Eye  Street,  N.W.  lation,  classified  advei’tising. 
Entitled  “Cradle  of  America  fuel-power-and-light  depart- 
Tour  Award,”  the  competition  ments,  PBX  operators  and  col- 
has  as  its  purpose:  “to  encour-  lectors  for  the  period  from  Oct. 
age  more  Americans  to  visit  21,  1956  to  April  20,  1958.  The 
their  nation’s  capital  and  the  new  weekly  minimum  for  sixth- 
adjacent  historic  areas.”  En-  year  experience  editorial  em- 
tries  are  due  before  Jan.  30.  ployes  is  $110. 
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National  industrial  advertis¬ 
ers  place  The  Times  first 
by  far  among  newspapers  in 
this  industrial  metropolis 
of  the  West.  Considerably 
more  than  half  their  Los  An¬ 
geles  linage  is  in  The  Times. 


Promoters  casting  about  for 
more  excuses  to  exhibit  feminine 
pulchritude  should  not  overlook 
the  possibilities  of  a  Miss  Infor¬ 
mation  Contest. 


An  effective  new  insect  repel¬ 
lent  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been 
put  on  the  market.  Now  we 
can  go  off  to  the  summer  cot¬ 
tage  without  being  annoyed  by 
any  parasites  except  touring 
relatives. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


TIMES 


Represented  by  Cresmer&  Woodward,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


WHAT’S  HAPPENING  AT  GOODYEAR— NO.  5  OF  A  SERIES 


Valve  Coating . .  .Or  Raincoating 


Through  chemistry,  Goodyear  provides 

countless  kinds  of  needed  protection 


Safeguarding  valves  and  other  equipment  in  the 
|)etroieum  industry  is  one  of  the  many  important 
j(d)s  done  hy  products  made  from  Chemigum  Ruh- 
i)er.  I’roteeting  the  finery  of  pretty  young  misses 
caught  in  rain  storms  is  one  of  the  many  important 
jobs  done  hy  Vinylfilm. 

Protective  products  hy  Goodyear  are  almost  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  the  markets  that  buy  them. 

For  example.  Pliolite  and  Pliovic  Latices  and  Plio- 
flex  Rubber  goods  are  extensively  used  by  compani<?s 
in  every  field  from  automobiles  to  textiles.  Other 
well-known  products  made  hy  Goodyear  are  carefree 
Vinyl  Flooring,  Neolite  for  attractive,  durable  soles 
and  heels.  Vitalon  for  luggage  and  handbags.  Plio¬ 
film  for  transparent  packaging  of  food  and  non-food 

Chemifun.  PlioCil*  Plmflei.  PlraCitt,  Plmvic.ViteKIni.  Vit«lon  — T.  !«.•»  Th.  Goodyur  Tir«  t  RiibiMr  Coapany,  Akron,  Ohio 
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products,  and  Vitafilm  for  textile  and  hard  goods 
packaging. 

Wherever  you  look,  you  see  the  practical  results  of 
Goodyear  research.  The  company’s  vast  range  of 
products  comprises  tires  . . .  industrial  rubber  goods 
. . .  aviation  and  aircraft  products  .  .  .  foam  products 
.  .  .  films  and  flooring  .  .  .  chemicals  .  .  .  shoe  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  metal  products  .  .  .  and  many  more,  for 
steadily  expanding  markets  on  every  continent. 

TODAY  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW 

QOOOfiW.AU 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 
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LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


other  assist,  the  Record  estab-  parent  interview.  With  both  the 
lished  a  vocational  guidance  boy  and  his  parents  present, 
bureau  to  advise  them  in  de-  the  district  adviser  explains  the 
ciding  on  a  career.  This  oppor-  Record’s  entire  carrier  program, 
tunity  is  available  to  every  During  the  interview  he  is  given 
Honor  Carrier  three  times  a  a  training  manual  and  other 
year:  during  the  Easter  va-  necessary  supplies, 
cation,  during  the  Christmas  After  accepting  the  route 
vacation,  and  during  the  last  every  carrier  is  invited  to  attend 
week  in  June.  a  training  class  on  Saturday 

Also  included  in  the  Carrier  mornings.  Carriers  hear  a  short 
Achievement  Program  are  sea-  talk,  see  a  training  film,  and 
sonal  sports  tournaments,  soft-  take  a  short  written  test  to  be 
ball,  basketball,  ping  pong,  and  sure  they  know  the  fundamen- 
tennis.  An  annual  banquet  is  tals  of  newspaper  delivery.  This 
held  during  the  Christmas  sea-  is  followed  by  a  guide  tour  of 
son,  when  awards  are  presented  every  department  in  the  news- 
to  Ace  and  Honor  Carriers.  paper. 

The  Record  tries  consistently  All  district  advisers  maintain 
to  convince  parents,  educators,  personal  contact  with  their  car- 
legislators,  and  the  public  that  riers  at  all  times  so  that  they 
a  newspaper  route  is  a  splen-  may  help  or  advise  the  boj's 
did  opportunity  for  a  young  when  necessary.  Supplemental 
man  and  that  a  newspaperboy  training  a'ds  for  carriers  are 
operation  is  a  constructive  force  ICMA  training  bulletins,  dis- 
in  the  community.  Consequently,  tributed  weekly,  and  the  Re- 
it  is  the  Record’s  policy  to  run  cord’s  own  printed  notices,  is- 
at  least  one  carrier  house  ad  sued  periodically, 
every  week.  Advisers  Are  Trained 

Seek  Parents  Comments  Excellent  results  have  come 

Questionnaires  are  mailed  pe-  from  a  district  adviser  training 
riodically  to  carriers’  parents  to  program  which  includes  not 
help  determine  how  well  the  only  the  training  of  new  men 
program  is  being  accepted.  I'ut  also  the  training  of  more 
Their  comments  frequently  pro-  experienced  men  to  do  a  con- 
vide  help  in  planning  future  sistently  better  job. 
activities.  New  men  undergo  an  initial 

Boys  leaving  their  routes  re-  training  period  of  approximately 
ceive  certificates  of  merit  for  weeks.  During  this  time 

having  given  satisfactory  serv-  fkey  spend  about  a  half-day 
ice.  This,  the  Record  feels,  is  ^'th  each  of  circulation’s  key 
an  excellent  way  to  maintain  personnel.  Each  key  person  is 
good  relationships  with  ex-car-  assigned  a  circulation  funda- 
riers  who  are  potential  future  mental  to  teach  to  every  new 
subscribers.  employe. 

.  .  .  At  least  once  each  year  a 

Carrier  Training  round-table  training  seminar  is 

Once  each  month  the  Record  conducted  for  all  district  ad- 
publishes  a  carrier  newspaper,  visers.  The  seminar,  patterned 
the  “Carriers  Record’’.  It  in-  after  the  American  Press  Insti- 
cludes  carrier  news  and  photo-  tute  Seminar,  usually  comprises 
graphs,  articles  promoting  cur-  10  three-hour  sessions.  A  dif- 
rent  contests  and  promotions,  ferent  discussion  leader  is  se- 
and  usually  some  items  concern-  lected  for  each  session,  resulting 
ing  carrier  training.  in  a  brisk  exchange  of  opinions 

Carrier  training  is  quite  ex-  and  ideas. 
tensive.  It  begins  with  the  Used 


CIRCULATION 


By  Eilward  L.  Bennell 

Circulation  Manager,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 

Bergen  Evening  Record 

Winning  the  ICMA  promotion 
display  award  was  the  result  of  (Editor's  Nc 
a  rebuilding  program  under-  Eennett,  Hack 
taken  five  Bergen  Evenin 

' '  years  ago  when  honors  it 

.  the  Bergen  Eve~  df.spfa?/  compet 

I  _  ving  Record  25,000 

’  fir  changed  from  International  ^  C 

\  a  distributor  Associa\ 

type  operation  Be  highlights  t 

JHdV/  fn  tViP  T.itrip  motional  activil 

Merchant  Plan.  paper's 

Program. 

J  highlights  of 

Bennett  this  program  is  munjty.  school, 

the  Record’s  the  ne 

Carrier  Achievement  Program,  nse  progressive 
The  main  purpose  of  the  pro-  Recr 

gram,  now  popularly  called  ®tar,  anc 

CAP,  is  to  offer  special  awards  meets  the  requ 
and  privileges  to  outstanding  ^^6  receive 

newspaperboys.  jacket,  trophy,  i 

When  he  bee 

How  CAP  Works  Carrier  or  Ho 


Smart  Advertisers 
Get  The  Smart 
Shopper! 

Smort  advertisers  use  the 
rich  metropolitan  Augusta, 
Go.  market  area  reached  by 
The  Augusta  Chronicle— 
Augusta  Herold  to  get  their 
"lion's  shore"  of  effective 
buying  income  of  over 
S285,306,370.  Get  your 
shore  of  this  big  test  market! 


ebe  Augusta  (Cbrontcle 
AUGUSTA  HERALD 

affiliates 

WRDW-Radio,  I4SO 
VC'RDW-TV,  Channel  12 

Rppresenlejl  nationally  by 
TIIK  HKAMIAM  tOMPA.W 
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Eeonoiiii€»al  modern  ASPIIAI.T  eoni^itruetion  save$ii  in  <*ost.  hold^^ 

down  niaintenanee  eoNt!i;«  pntj«  lirakeiii  on  riji$in^  hi^hway-ni^er  taxe!9 


.\!i  to  inaiiiteiiaii('<‘,  ru^getl,  heavy- 
duty  Asphalt  pavement  costs  no 
more  to  maintain.  Often  less! 

The  known  economy  and  rugged  dura¬ 
bility  of  modern  Asphalt  construction 
were  never  more  important  to  America’s 
road-building  plans  than  they  are  now. 
In  addition  to  ec«»nomy.  modern  Asphalt 
pavement  is  smoother-riding  because  it’s 
joint-free,  it  absorbs  glare  and  makes 
lane  markings  highly  visible  day  and 
night.  And  its  safe,  textured  surface 
provides  high  skid  resistance  for  surer 
traction. 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  roads  in  the 
black,  keep  taxes  down,  here’s  your 
chance  to  do  something  about  them.  C.et 
all  the  facts  today.  Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  .  .  From  the  Ground  Up.” 


The  over-all  cost  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  is  up.  Up  over  4%  since  road-building 
began  under  the  new  Federal-Aid  pro¬ 
gram.  And  may  go  even  higher. 

This  suggests  a  hard  look  at  the  cost  of 
highway  paving. 

Modern  Asphalt  pavement  saves  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways  over  other  types.  In  initial  costs 
...  it  gives  a  bonus  of  one  free  mile  in 
every  ten.*  Sometimes  more! 

It  saves  time  ...  for  .Xspbalt  construc¬ 
tion  is  quicker,  easier.  Keeps  all  costs 
at  a  minimum.  New  roads  are  opened  t<» 
traffic  sooner,  too.  and  congestion  is 
relieved  faster. 

on  nufufst 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness  .  .  . 

MODERN  ASPHALT  HIGHWAYS 


Modern  Asiihalt  construrtion 
is  a  triumph  of  road-buildinp 
science,  liuilt-up  layers  spread 
the  load  .  .  .  absorb  shock  and 
pounding  without  cracking. 
Economy,  comfort  and  safety 
are  built  in  to  save  lax  dollars. 


TIIK  AKFHALT  I.ASTITUTB,  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE  BLDG. 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 
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Dailies  Show  Distributors  Meet 

Replacement 
Rate  of  50% 


E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Fifty  per  cent  replacement 
v/ill  be  necessary  to  keep  Michi¬ 
gan  non  -  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  news  and  advertising 
staffs  up  to  strength  in  the  next 
five  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  findings 
of  a  major  survey  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Communications 
research  Center  of  the  College  of 
Communication  Arts  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  The  study 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
MSU  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  Michigan  Press  Association. 

The  replacement  figure  w.rs 
arrived  at  by  projecting  the 
present  turnover  rate  of  staff 
members  against  the  future 
manpower  needs  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers.  Advertising 
staffs  will  need  materially 
greater  replacements  than  news. 
Most  of  those  leaving  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  go  out  of 
the  newspaper  field  entirely 
rcther  than  going  on  to  bigger 
city  newspapers. 

Other  survey  findings  showed 
that: 

One  out  of  three  staffers 
leaves  the  newspaper  field  in 
his  late  20’s  or  early  30’s  and 
few  return. 

Half  the  staffers  said  they 
entered  newspaper  work  “more 
or  less  by  chance.” 


In  Chicago  Soon 

Chicago 

Publishing,  circulation  and 
distribution  executives  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  will  convene 
here  for  the  Mid-America 
Periodical  Distributors  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  convention  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  Sept.  16-18. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of 
periodical  distributors  since 
local  independent  wholesalers 
became  the  sole  vehicle  for 
newspaper,  magazine  and  small 
book  distribution  to  the  110,000 
retail  newsstands  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

About  half  had  had  previous 
experience  in  other  kinds  of 
work. 

Half  are  college  graduates 
and  another  20  per  cent  have 
had  some  college  training.  Of 
the  news  staff  college  graduates 
about  half  had  majored  in  jour¬ 
nalism  when  in  college.  Of  the 
advertising  staff  college  gradu¬ 
ates  about  a  quarter  had  ma¬ 
jored  in  journalism-advertising. 


Church  Press  Grows 

The  1957-58  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Directory  lists 
130  newspapers  and  429  maga¬ 
zines  with  an  aggregate  circu¬ 
lation  of  23,368,348  in  1956,  an 
increase  of  698,954  over  the 
previous  year.  The  newspaper 
list  includes  105  diocesan 
weeklies,  2  nationally-distributed 
weeklies  and  23  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  papers. 


Brislings  Appraisal  ^  , 

Of  Talent  Correct  x^OmBr 

Scranton  Pa.  (Continued  from  page  46) 

Tom  Brislin,  associate  editor  . 

emeritus  of  the  Scranton  Times,  ^eludes  the  use  of  prize  cata- 
was  a  guest  of  Joe  McCarthy  issued  to  all  carriers, 

during  the  ceremonies  at  short-tenn  contests  (such  as 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.  July  22  ‘nP  offerings)  for  which  car- 
when  the  former  major  league  riers  "lay  qurfify  by  obteining 
manager  was  admitted  to  the  subsen^ 

Baseball  Hall  of  Fame.  long-teiro  contests  which 

Mr.  Brislin  was  sports  editor  require  a  greater  number  of  new 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  subscriptions,  and  one-day  con- 
Times-Leader  at  the  time  he  Telephone  Order 

made  his  acquaintance  with  ^  ^  ^ 

McCarthy  in  1913  when  ,  Presently  the  short-term  co- 
McCarthy  was  with  the  Wilkes-  test  offers  a  trip  to  an  amuse- 
Barre  Barons.  McCarthy  credits  ^ent  park.  This  contest  runs 
Brislin  with  writing  the  first 

story  “stating  that  I  had  who  obtains  two  new  subscribers 
managerial  ability.”  receive  admission  to  the 

Mr.  Brislin  is  the  father  of  swimming,  and 

Harold  Brislin,  Scranton  Trit-  $1  spending  money. 
une  reporter,  and  Thomas  Bris-  ,  ^he  long-term  contest  now 
line  Jr.,  International  News  ^emg  promoted  is  a  trip  to 

Washington.  There  is  no  tune 
limit,  since  the  trip  is  con¬ 
ducted  each  time  25  carriers 
become  winners.  A  carrier 
qualifies  by  selling  either  35 
new  subscriptions  or  15  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  paying  $15. 

Another  long-term  promotion 
is  a  bicycle  contest.  To  win 
the  standard  model  a  carrier 


Service  executive. 

• 

Congjress  Clo§e§  34% 

Of  Committee  Meetings 

Washington 
Congress  has  held  one-third 
of  its  committee  meetings  in 
secret  so  far  this  year. 

Congressional  Quarterly  fig-  must  sign  50  new  subscriptions, 
ures  show  that  854  of  2,517  or  he  may  sign  17  subscriptions 


committee  meetings,  or  34%, 
were  closed  to  the  public  be¬ 
tween  the  opening  of  Congress 
and  July  7. 


and  pay  $17. 

All  contests  are  preceded  by 
a  kick-off  program  or  sales  pro¬ 
motion  meeting.  Details  of  the 


In  1955  and  1956  Congress  contest  are  explained  to  district 
held  36%  of  its  meetings  Be-  advisers,  and  awards  for  the 
hind  closed  doors;  35%  were  top-producing  carriers,  districts, 
closed  in  1953,  41%  in  1954.  and  frequently  for  district  ad- 
Congressional  Quarterly  visers  are  announced, 
keeps  a  diary  of  committee  To  maintain  enthusiasm 
meetings  and  marks  whether  throughout  each  contest,  the 
they  were  open  or  closed  to  Record  uses  bulletin  boards, 


Editor  &  Publisher 

serves  its  readers  and  advertisers 
with  these  SERVICE  NUMBERS  ... 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  thete  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Suite  1700  •  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


the  public.  The  results  give  the 
percentage  of  closed  hearings 
for  every  committee. 

• 

Section  Honors 
Cherokee  Drama 


visual  displays,  and  gimmicks. 
The  office  staff  talks  it  up  con¬ 
tinually,  and  district  advisers 
contact  carriers  personally  and 
in  groups.  Printed  or  mime¬ 
ographed  promotion  notices  are 
usually  sent  to  the  boys  twice 
Asheville,  N.  C.  a  week,  and  messages  on  bundle 
The  Asheville  Citizen^Times  wrappers  are  sent  occasiorially. 
on  Sunday,  Aug.  4,  published  a  ^Iso  giving  sales  a  continual 
tabloid  section  in  color  support-  «  con^trolled  sampling 

ing  “Unto  These  Hills,”  a  drama  P^o^am  so  that  only  nonsu^ 


scribers  receive  free  papers. 
Sales  literature  is  included  with 


of  the  Cherokee  Indians  which 

has  passed  1,000,000  in  paid  at-  ,  ,  t»_  x 

tendance  in  eight  Summer  each  sample.  Prospects  are  sam- 

seasons  in  the  outdoor  Moun-  P’?,** 
tainside  Theatre,  Cherokee, 


N.  C. 

Everything  in  the  section  re¬ 
lates  directly  to  the  drama.  A 


call  is  made  on  the  last  day  s 
sample  is  left. 

Hou.se  ads  are  run  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  promoting  reader- 


total  of  112  advertisers  are  ®*'>P 
represented  with  33,600  lines  of  * 

paid  advertising.  Color  was  Daily  Names  Rep 
used  in  both  advertising  and  in  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sind- 
editorial  features.  An  article  ing,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
was  contributed  by  Governor  national  advertising  representa- 
Luther  H.  Hodges  of  North  tives  of  the  Mitchell  (S.D.) 
Carolina.  Daily  Repuhlic,  effective  Sept.  1- 
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Man’s  electro-mechanical  partners  are  bringing  his 
ideas  to  life  faster... better. ..at  iess  cost 


Today  one  of  industry's  most  formidable  tasks  is  to 
streamline  and  shorten  the  time-consuming  process 
that  transforms  ideas  into  exciting  new  products. 

Never  in  man’s  history  has  this  embryonic  period 
needed  to  be  shortened  more  than  now— when  tech¬ 
nological  superiority  could  very  well  be  the  world’s 
best  hope  for  peace. 

And  nowhere  is  this  challenge  being  met  more 
energetically  than  in  the  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  automatic  control  systems  at  Autonetics. 
For  instance.  A'umj//— a  new  automatic  machine-tool 
system  invented  by  AuTONETics— often  turns  the 
engineer’s  rough  sketch  and  mathematical  notations 
into  prototype  parts  more  rapidly  than  he  could 
reach  the  blueprint  stage  with  previous  methods. 

Standardized  “postage-stamp”  circuits  allow 
engineers  to  mockup  even  highly  advanced  designs 
almost  as  simply  as  they  would  plug  in  an  electric 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROLS 
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shaver.  And  AuTONETICS’  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  can  simulate  a  wide  range  of  operational 
missions,  as  well  as  solve  the  most  involved  mathe¬ 
matical  problems  in  minutes  instead  of  days. 

Autonetics’  ability  to  save  time  and  money 
between  concept  and  product  delivery  is  reflected  in 
every  area  of  its  electro-mechanical  technology: 
flight  controls,  inertial  navigation,  armament  con¬ 
trols,  computers,  and  other  complete  systems  for  the 
military  and  industry. 

For  detailed  information,  or  for  employment  in 
this  dynamic  field— write:  Autonetics.  Dept.  E-74, 
9150  E.  Imperial  Highway,  Downey,  California. 


Autonetics 


A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION.  INC. 


MAN  HAS  NEVER  BUILT  BEFORE 


W.  C.  Baggs 
Named  Editor 
Miami  News 


‘  ^  ®  editorial  York  Times.  He  was  press  sec- 
page,  will  be-  retary  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
come  chief  of  during  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  terms  as 
the  new  Wash-  governor  of  New  York.  He  went 
B«ggt  ington  bureau  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Washing- 

and  the  national  Jjj  1933^  later  returning  to 
correspondent  for  the  Cox  news-  tj,e  newspaper  field  as  an  edi- 
papers.  torial  executive  with  the  Wash- 

William  J.  Crawford,  with  the  ington  (D.C.)  Times  Herald. 
News  since  1946,  and  for  sey-  jje  then  joined  the  News  in 
eral  years  assistant  to  the  edi-  1945  ag  chief  copy  reader,  later 
tor  of  the  editorial  page,  be-  becoming  news  editor, 
came  chief  editorial  writer.  ^ 

Hoke  Welch  will  continue  as 
managing  editor.  Denver  Post  Issues 

300.Pa«e  Suppleme.., 

porter,  he  covered  every  beat  of  Denver,  Colo, 

the  newspapers,  and  as  a  col-  A  record-breaking  240-page 
umnist  since  1949,  he  reported  colorgravure  supplement  was 
events  from  all  over  the  world,  published  July  28  by  the  Denver 
Before  joining  the  News,  he  Post. 

worked  on  the  news  desk  of  the  The  special  supplement  to 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News.  Empire  magazine,  printed  in 
Mr.  Hagan  joined  the  News  three  80-page  sections,  was  a 
in  1933,  and  served  as  real  es-  1957  report  on  the  Denver 
tate  editor,  assistant  city  editor  metropolitan  area.  Its  240  pages, 
and  Sunday  editor  before  going  added  to  the  regular  Empire 
to  Washington  in  1941  as  the  and  This  Week  magazines,  gave 
News’  correspondent.  In  1946  the  July  28  Post  over  300  gra- 
he  became  chief  editorial  writer  vure  pages  and  made  it  the 
and  in  1951  was  made  editor  in  largest  Sunday  issue  in  the 
charge  of  the  editorial  page,  newspaper’s  history. 

His  staff  in  Washington  will  be  Advertising  in  the  three 

named  later.  “Greater  Denver’’  sections  came 

Mr.  Crawford  was  city  editor  t*>  approximately  140,000  lines, 
of  a  daily  newspaper  at  19.  He  an  all-time  record  for  color- 
later  served  in  various  editorial  gravure  linage  in  one  edition. 


^Advertisers 
place  49.8% 


Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 


Libel  Suit  Verdict 
Against  Daily  Set  Aside 
Providence,  R.  I 

The  Rhode  Island  Supreme 
Court  set  aside  the  reduced 
verdict  of  $25,000  damage; 
awarded  in  Superior  Court  to 
Arthur  E.  Marley,  fomer 
superintendent  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Training  School  For 
Boys,  in  his  libel  suit  again:! 
Providence  Journal  company. 

The  court  ordered  the  ca« 
returned  to  Superior  Court  for 
a  new  trial. 

It  found  that  admission  in 
evidence  at  the  trial  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  in  the  Cranttn 
Herald  was  prejudicial  to  the 
defendant. 

The  court’s  opinion,  unani¬ 
mous  by  the  judges  paiticipnt- 
ing  in  it,  was  written  by 
sociate  Justice  Thomas  J 
Paolino. 


newspaper 
linage  In 
The  Times 


(In  the  first 
6  months  of  '57 
The  Times  led 
in  95  of  Medio 
Records'  114 
classifications.) 


Soviet  Press  Ignores 
Trials  in  Hnngary 

An  intensive  study  of  files 
of  Pravada,  Moscow’s  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  daily  which  sets  the 
line  for  the  entire  Soviet  press, 
made  by  the  American  Commit-  »  ,  c 

tee  For  Liberation,  revealed  Rep«rt  on  Seaway 
that  not  a  single  word  was  pub-  Milwaukee, 

lished  concerning  more  than  A  22-page  section  in  the 
600  trials  of  freedom  fighters  in  Milwatikee  Journal  of  Sunday. 
Hungary  in  which  120  were  con-  Aug.  4,  reviewed  the  progrt* 
demned  to  death.  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

It  was  found  also  that  not  one  The  job  was  done  mostly  witt 
word  was  published  to  describe  pictures  (some  in  color)  wi!' 
objectively  the  special  United  captions  by  Fred  L.  Tonnfc 
Nation’s  report  condemning  photographer,  and  Rod  Va' 
Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary.  Every,  reporter. 


Los  Angeles  —  3rd  market  in 
the  nation  — looms  large  in 
any  major  business  planning. 
Top-ranked  salesman  in  this 
prospering  area  is  The  Times, 
first  in  total  advertising. 


STEREOSAW 


For  fast  cutting 
of  oil  plates. 
Rugged  de¬ 
pendability. 
Outstanding 
safety  features. 

KEEP  ROLLIN' 
BUY  NOLAN  , 


TIMES 


Write  for 

complete  information 
Dept.  E.  P. 
Rome,  N  Y 


Represented  by  CresmerA  Woodward  Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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Every  SatuT 
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Chrysler  SP«fg^gef.ng  Means  ^ 

Change  in  Ad  B««S 

^  ^  between  divhluals tnore  define 


^  V>urUer 


T\>r  cud 


Swgehng^^""*  „„.3^i%SiSS 

■  ‘’“tlwe»avea-.-Sf;pS:'^  SSiSl^!^ 


Your  Stake  in  $1 82  Million 


•  •  • 


What  will  it  be  now  that  the  cooperative  advertising 
set-up  in  the  automotive  industry  has  changed?  "Making 
the  list"  now  requires  more  than  influencing  a  local 
dealer  or  council.  From  here  on  in,  auto  manufacturers 
cast  a  determining  vote  on  where,  when  and  how  much 
local  publication  space  will  be  purchased. 

Quite  obviously  then,  you  have  a  greater  selling  job  to 
do,  in  Detroit.  Your  representative  will  welcome  this 
help.  We  are  confident  he  will  agree  that  an  advertising 
campaign  in  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  will  reach  the  men 
he  has  to  sell. 

Who  are  these  men?  Well,  their  titles  vary.  But  they  all 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are  longtime  automo¬ 
bile  men.  And  because  they  are  you  can  tell  them  your 
sales  story,  compellingly  and  completely,  easily  and 
economically — through  the  pages  of  their  own  publica¬ 
tion,  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS. 

Here’s  why.  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  —  and 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  alone — weekly  gathers,  sorts, 
edits,  interprets  and  publishes  the  vital  happenings  of 
the  vitally  important  auto  industry.  To  deliver  this 
news — while  it  still  is  news — to  44,000  paid  subscribers* 
(actually  some  150,000  readers  in  all)  requires  14  full¬ 
time  editors  and  106  correspondents! 

Little  wonder  that  in  its  32  years,  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  automobile  men  as 
their  Newspaper  of  the  Industry.  Discover  yourself  the 
response  generated  by  your  own  publication’s  selling  mes- 
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sage  among  automobile  people  when  you  place  it  in  the 
pages  of  their  weekly  must  reading  publication. 

Find  out  how  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has  helped  in- 
troduce  over  35  other  newspapers  like  your  own  to  the 
men  who  must  now  decide  when  and  where  to  place 
SI 82  million  worth  of  newspaper  space.  Get  in  touch 
with  your  nearby  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  representative 
today. 

'^..86%  of  whom  annually  renew  their  subscriptions  at  the  regular 
$8  rate.  They  are  offered  no  premiums,  cut  rates,  or  special 
inducements. 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Ray  Billingham,  Howard  E. 
Bradley,  Murray  Hill  7-6871. 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  William  H.  Gallagher,  State  2-6273. 
DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan, 
Woodward  3-0495. 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  H.  Diebler,  Dunkirk  3-0303. 

Keeps  yee  in  FRONT  of  the  fosf-fflovfng  antomotlvo  indntfry. 
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Fotosetter  . . .  and  only  Fotosetter 

of  all  photographic  typesetting  machines 

Gives  You  These  Advantages 


COMPOSITION  DIRECTLY  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER 

. .  .  only  Fotosetter  gives  you  right  reading  positives  on 
photographic  paper — set  directly  at  the  keyboard — at  key¬ 
board  speed. 


ebb«iti'  37’ 

ioj  iKikt  •••- 
kuM'iMOun  -13 


COMPOSITION  ON  FILM..  .  right  or  wrong  reading, 
negative  or  positive  directly  from  the  machine,  for  all  types 
of  printing  and  engraving. 


KEYBOARD  TO  MAKEUP  IN  5  MINUTES  . . .  Fotosetter 
composition  on  paper  can  be  processed  and  ready  for  use  in 
less  than  5  minutes. 


COMPOSITION  SET  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  KEYBOARD 
FROM  3  PT,  THROUGH  54  PT, . .  .  36  different  sizes.  With 
such  range  and  choice  of  sizes,  extra  enlarging  operations 
are  only  needed  in  sizes  above  54  pt. 

COMPOSITION  FROM  THE  FOTOSETTER  REQUIRES 
ONLY  ONE  MACHINE,  only  one  operator.  This  saves 
valuable  floor  space.  Equipment  not  needed  doesn’t  have  to 
be  operated  or  maintained. 


54  PT 


COMPOSITION  FROM  A  FAMILIAR  KEYBOARD  . . .  your 
present  composing  room  employees  can  both  operate  and 
maintain  the  Fotosetter. 


TIME  PROVEN  CIRCULATING  MATRIX  PRINCIPLE  . , .  gives 
you  instant  unlimited  use  of  pi  characters,  wider  mixing 
possibilities  and  unmatched  typographic  flexibility. 


sjlitod  _• 


/' 


(cos  /*»  x)  dx 


cos  P^d 


Intertype  Company  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 

@  -a  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  (Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Foio»etter  U  a  regtMered  trade-mark 
Fotoaetter  Bodoni  and  Futura 


Color  Vision  PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

Test  Given  to  - - - s  e  c  t  i  o  n 
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I 
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I 
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Daily’s  Staff 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Mention  ROP  Color  to  any 
Seattle  Times  employe,  from 
pressman  to  executive,  now-a- 
days  and  chances  are  he’ll  dig 
out  a  card  certifying  his  degree 
of  Color  Perception  Proficiency! 

The  Seattle  Times,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  color  vision  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the 
Washington  Optometric  Asso¬ 
ciation  probably  knows  more 
about  the  color  perception  pro¬ 
ficiencies  (and  deficiencies!)  of 
its  employes  handling  newspa¬ 
per  color  than  does  any  other 
major  newspaper  in  America. 

Other  color-minded  papers 
have  tested  their  key  men  for 
possible  color  blindness.  All 
Times  employes  concerned  with 
color  were  offered  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  voluntarily 
in  the  vision  specialists’  com¬ 
parative  study  of  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  giving  each  partici¬ 
pant  two  similar  tests  of  color 
perception  aptitude. 

Ad  .Men  Tested 

Both  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  color- 
screened  their  photographers 
and  engravers.  However,  to 
date,  only  the  Seattle  afternoon 
daily  has  made  the  tests  avail¬ 
able  to  pressmen,  stereotypers, 
artists,  and  display  advertising 
men  as  well. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  cam¬ 
paign  to  inform  and  interest 
Times  personnel  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  newspaper  color,  in¬ 
terest-catching  data  supplied  by 
authorities  on  color  vision  were 
made  available  by  the  Times 
to  those  employes  concerned 
with  color. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Heinsen  Jr., 
(San  Jose,  Calif.)  optometrist 
prominently  in  the  news  as  a 
research  expert  on  color  vision 
factors  in  hunting  safety,  con¬ 
tributed  an  interview  explain¬ 
ing  the  basic  facts  of  color  vi¬ 
sion  deficiency.  Actual  total 
“color  blindness”  to  all  hues  is 
extremely  rare.  Dr.  Heinsen  ex¬ 
plained.  Nearly  10%  of  all 
males,  but  very  few  females, 
have  trouble  distinguishing  most 
shadings  of  red,  green  or  red 
and  green.  Only  one  in  nearly 
100,000  is  color  blind  to  blue  or 
yellow. 

The  expert  pointed  out  that 
no  one  knows  what  causes  de¬ 
ficient  color  vision.  No  function¬ 
al  cure  is  known  and  few  per¬ 


COLOR  BLIND? — The  Seattle  Times  takes  no  chances,  so  all  employes 
who  may  process  color  are  subjected  to  color  perception  tests.  Artist 
Edward  Walker,  left,  was  one  of  the  few  rated  "superior  to  nor¬ 
mal"  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Wallen,  right,  optometrist,  in  ability  to  identify 
exact  color  tints. 


sons  are  aware  of  partial  color 
blindness  until  they  are  tested 
or  engage  in  work  requiring 
matching  of  tints  and  hues. 
(The  “missing”  colors  appear  as 
shades  of  gray  to  the  color  de¬ 
ficient  person.) 

Tests  (liven  by  Experts 

The  actual  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  experts  from  the 
Optometric  Association  as  part 
of  a  research  project.  Each 
volunteer  w'as  double-checked 
with  the  25-plate  ISHIHARA 
test  (used  in  abridged  form  by 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces)  and 
the  more  recently  published 
AO  H-R-R  test  (American  Op¬ 
tical  Company’s  HARDY- 
RAND-RITTLER).  Both  tests 
cover  all  color  fields  and  involve 
the  picking  out  of  figures  from 
mazes  of  colored  dots.  Each 
participant  received  a  perma¬ 
nent  wallet  card  certifying  his 
degree  of  “Color  Proficiency,” 
signed  by  the  examining  doctor. 

Of  the  167  persons  tested,  48 
men  and  12  women  showed  defi¬ 
nite  color  deficiences  ranging 
from  20%  to  100%  inability  to 
distinguish  red  and/or  green. 

Among  105  pressmen,  stereo- 
typers,  engravers,  artists,  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  men  tested  and  double- 
checked,  12  showed  red-green 
deficiencies.  89  rated  as  “nor¬ 
mal.”  5  scored  “normal,  with 
superior  Perception  of  Shad¬ 


ings”  (making  perfect  scores 
plus  defining  color  patterns 
“buried”  in  mazes  of  colored 
dots  and  theoretically  invisible 
to  persons  with  normal  color 
vision).  The  chief  of  display 
advertising  layout,  one  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  two  artists  rated 
this  unusual  classification  after 
careful  re-checking.  The  fifth 
person  to  score  the  rare  “su¬ 
perior”  rating  was  F.  A.  Bleth- 
en,  the  Times’  publisher. 

National  statistical  averages 
took  a  beating,  according  to 
Dr.  Norman  Connelly  (Seattle), 
who  supervised  the  tests.  36% 
of  the  men  and  women  tested 
showed  20%  or  more  color  de¬ 
ficiency,  presumably  because 
many  of  tho.se  volunteering 
knew  or  suspected  that  they  had 
trouble  seeing  colors  accurately. 

Twelve  of  the  30  women 
tested  at  the  Times  showed 
sub-normal  color  perception, 
four  of  them  with  30%  to  50% 
deficiencies. 

Printer  Retires 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Leo  Palmer,  whose  career  as 
a  printer  dates  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  retired  on  his 
65th  birthday  as  a  member  of 
the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Greensboro  News  Co.  A  son, 
Leo  Palmer  III,  is  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer. 


Display  Time 
At  Rocky  Mt. 
Conference 

The  Craftsmen’s  Clubs  of 
Denver,  Southern  Colorado,  the 
Nebraska  Panhandle,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
have  joined  as  co-sponsors  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical 
Conference,  Oct.  4-6,  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  Hotel,  Denver. 

Principal  speaker  at  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet,  to 
which  wives  of  graphic  arts 
mechanical  personnel  also  are 
invited,  will  be  John  N.  Barron 
of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily 
News-Tribune. 

He  will  discuss  new  methods, 
machines,  gadgets  and  short 
cuts  in  the  mechanical  operation 
of  print  shops,  particularly 
newspaper  plants. 

Robert  S.  Thompson  of  La¬ 
ramie  (Wyo.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  said,  manufacturers  of  all 
graphic  arts  machinery  and 
equipment  are  invited  to  show 
their  movies  and  slide  presen¬ 
tations  at  a  Friday  evening  ses¬ 
sion. 

Saturday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  in-plant  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques,  the  conference  crowd 
splitting  up  into  groups  of  no 
more  than  20  each  to  go  to  near¬ 
by  plants  where  the  equipment 
is  in  operation. 

Established  in  1952  by  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical 
conference  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Colorado  Press  association, 
Wyoming  Press  association,  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  association,  Utah 
State  Press  association  and  New 
Mexico  Press  association. 


Flatbed  to  Rotary 

Bend,  Ore. 

The  54-year  old  Bend  Bulletin 
recently  switched  from  a  flat¬ 
bed  press,  in  use  since  1923,  to 
a  rotary  operation.  The  new 
press  is  a  Goss  semi-cylindrical, 
deck-type  rotary  web  perfect¬ 
ing  press  capable  of  printing 
papers  at  the  rate  of  18,000  an 
hour.  It  was  purchased  from 
the  Montreal  Herald.  The  flat¬ 
bed  press  was  sold  to  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Bountiful,  Utah. 
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Bits  Reground 
With  Precision 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Dan  Green,  vicepresident  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Wesel 
Manufacturing  Company,  is  a 
Scranton  native  who  became  in¬ 
terested  in  things  mechanical  in 
his  high  school  days.  In  1934  he 
joined  the  Wesel  Company  as 
draftsman. 

One  of  his  latest  develop¬ 
ments  is  the  Wesel  Router  Bit 
Grinder  Attachment  that  at¬ 
tracted  favorable  attention  at 
the  ANPA  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  June.  Commenting  on 


this  Mr.  Green  says,  “It  was 
called  to  our  attention  that  it 
is  common  practice  to  grind  the 
dull  end  of  the  bit  away  to  a 
point  where  the  unused  cutting 
edge  was  exposed.” 


Mr.  Green  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  “this  causes  a  great 
waste  of  the  cutter — in  straight 
routing  approximately  1/16", 
and  in  drop-out  work  up  to  ^4" 
is  ground  away  by  stereotypers, 
electrotypers  and  engravers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  by  using  the 
Wesel  attachment,  the  bits  can 
be  uniformly  and  accurately 
sharpened  with  proper  clearance 
by  removing  .005"  to  .010"  of 
the  cutter  when  grinding  only 
the  dull  cutting  edge  and  its 
clearance.” 

The  Router  Bit  Grinder  can 
be  attached  to  any  standard 
bench  grinder  and  does  away 
with  chance  and  guesswork.  A 
new  bit  or  on^e  that  has  been 
reground  exactly  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operator  prefers,  is  used 
as  a  master  guide. 


Tempo 

Black 

Condensed 

Here  is  another  addition  to  the  growing  Ludlow 
Tempo  family.  There  are  20  roman  and  italic  series 
now  available  in  this  useful  and  popular  typeface. 


Forceful  and  legible,  this  typeface  is  well  adapted 
to  food  store  display  and  price  figures,  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  specialty  shop  advertising,  as  well 
as  for  sales  circulars  and  commercial  work.  Sizes 
range  from  14  to  72  point  inclusive. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Big  Paper  Tests 
New  Facilities 

Mesa,  Arit, 

After  more  than  seven 
months’  planning  and  six  weeks 
of  intensive  work,  the  Mesa 
Tribune’s  74-page  “Tapeline" 
edition  rolled  off  the  Goss  Dek- 
A-Tube  press  Saturday,  July 
27. 

The  edition  was  actually  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  Mesa  and  the  Salt 
River  Valley  since  July  2-3, 
1955,  the  date  on  which  the 
Tribune  issued  its  previous 
largest  edition.  This  year’s 
“Tapeline”  effort  exceeded  by 
16  pages  the  1955  special  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  edition  contained  176 
news  stories,  118  news  pictures 
and  145  display  advertisements. 

G.  H.  Grosvenor,  business 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  said 
a  rigid  timetable  of  production 
was  followed  for  the  edition, 
with  dates  set  in  advance  for 
the  printing  of  each  section.  The 
advance  timetable  was  followed 
to  the  day. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that 
the  newspaper  moved  into  a  new 
plant  after  fire  destroyed  the 
old  Tribune  plant  Jan.  29,  1956. 

Mouth-Watering 
Ink  Aromas  Here 

It  won’t  be  long  before  a  per¬ 
son  can  work  up  an  appetite  by 
merely  reading  a  newspaper. 

The  Printing  Industries  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  reports  that  new 
discoveries  in  the  use  of  fra¬ 
grance  in  printing  will  make  it 
possible.  The  firm  said  smells 
of  fried  chicken  and  pizza  as 
well  as  120  other  aromas  can 
now  be  incorporated  into  mod¬ 
ern  printing  procedures. 

Among  printing  aromas  PIA 
lists  available  are  country 
smoke,  fresh  cut  grass,  black¬ 
strap  molasses,  butterscotch, 
pickles,  apple  pie,  coffee,  tea 
and  chocolate. 


■ 

1  For  Steel  Chases, 
Aluminum  Chases, 

1  Chase  changes  or  re¬ 
pairs,  consult  us  di- 
1  rect  or  through  your 
;  local  dealer. 

1  AMERICAN  STEEL 

CHASE  CO. 

1  31-31  Forty-Eighth  Av«. 

||  Long  tdand  City  1,  N.Y. 
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SHIPPING  PRE'ASSEMBLEO  HOE  PRESS  lo  Thu  Washington  Daily  Nows  eliminated 
many  of  the  problems  normally  encountered  in  installing  new  units.  The  press  was 
assembled  at  the  Hoe  plant  and  shipped  with  impression  and  type  cylinders  intact. 


,■  -V,", >. 

.  J  ;  ' 


Repeat  order  for  Hoe  press  units  gives 

Tlie'^'ews 

finest  ROP  full  color 


Two  more  Hoe  press  units  now  enable  The  Washington  Daily 
News  to  offer  its  readers  and  advertisers  the  fascination  and  impact 
of  the  finest  ROP  full  color  available. 

Twice  in  the  past  five  years,  fast-growing  circulation  and  the 
demand  for  color  have  made  press  expansion  necessary  at 
The  News.  On  both  occasions,  this  Scripps-Howard 
tabloid  chose  Hoe. 

•  Four  years  ago.  The  News  installed  four  new  Hoe  units. 

•  Now,  The  News  has  installed  two  more  Hoe  high-speed  units, 

both  fully  equipped  to  provide  the  reader  magnetism  of  ROP  full  color. 

Hoe  presses  are  chosen  time  and  time  again— whenever 
the  goal  is  satisfaction  of  advertisers,  readers  and  the  newspapers 
themselves.  To  find  out  how  profitably  Hoe  can  fit  ROP 
color  into  your  operation,  get  in  touch  with— 


€(COJ/ro. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  84,  N.Y.  Branchos;  Boston  •  Oiicogo  •  San  Francbco 
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Photons  Chosen 
For  Ad  Production 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  have  decided 
to  use  a  Photon  typesetting  and 
composing  machine  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  advertisements.  The 
company  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  machines 
for  several  months. 

The  papers  have  decided  to 
buy  the  machine  they  have  been 
using  on  a  lease  basis  and  have 
ordered  a  second  one.  The  ma¬ 
chines,  manufactured  by  Photon, 
Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  cost 
about  $48,000.  Printers  will  be 
trained  to  use  them. 


FAMILY  MATTER — Three  members  of  the  Potter  family,  which  has 
operated  the  Rock  Island  (III.)  Arqus  since  1882,  inspect  controls 
of  new  Hoe  press:  Left  to  right,  Ben  H.  Potter  Jr.,  Miss  Marguerite 
F.  Potter  and  Ben  H.  Potter  Sr. 


THE  KEY  TO 

SUCCESSFUL 

MATRIX 


PROCESSING 


Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  based  on  highly 
skilled  technicians  and  service  crews,  backed  by 
30  years  of  experience  in  this  specialized  field. 
The  techniques  employed  by  these  Matrix 
servicemen  have  been  perfected  over  the  last 
three  decades  until  today  they  are 
virtually  foolproof. 

This  superior  service  is  rendered  on  a 
continuous  maintenance  basis  that  includes 
Doth  the  originol  processing  of  your  new  and 
used  matrices,  and  reprocessing  according 
to  pre-arranged  schedules.  We  maintain  round 
the  clock  shifts  to  ossure  that  your  production 
schedules  will  not  be  interrupted. 

If  you  haven’t  already  investigated  the  savings 
obtainable  through  the  use  of  Matrix 
Contrast  black-and-white  and  colored  reference 
marks,  send  today  for  o  free  booklet  describing 
our  time-tested  matrix  maintenance  plan. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
154  West  14th  Straal,  Naw  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Modiion  Straat,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Tranton  Straat,  Lot  Angalat  15,  Calif. 


Copyright  1957 
Matrix  Contrast  Corporotion 


New  Presses 
Roll  at  Rock 
Island  Argus 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Exactly  nine  days  prior  to 
observance  of  the  75th  year  of 
ownership  of  the  Rock  Island 
Argus  by  the  Potter  family, 
members  of  that  family  put 
into  operation  a  new  full-color 
press  designed  and  built  for  the 
Argus  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

The  new  five-unit  press  for 
the  106-year-old  Argus  began 
running  on  July  24.  While  the 
Hoe  press  is  the  largest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  expanded  plant,  other 
improvements  are  well  under 
way. 

Entirely  new  quarters  are 
provided  for  the  press,  stereo¬ 
type  and  mailing  departments, 
as  well  as  for  the  society,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments, 
and  the  ad  control  office,  load¬ 
ing  dock,  dark  room,  librar> 
and  filing  morgue.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room  has  been  enlarged  ma¬ 
terially,  as  has  the  news  room. 

The  full-color  press  has  an 
80-page  capacity  and  a  speed 
capable  of  printing  a  40-page 
paper  at  the  rate  of  52,500  an 
hour.  Press  equipment  includes 
the  latest  automatic  devices  to 
insure  the  best  possible  im¬ 
pression.  Cline  Electric  motors 
and  control  panel  are  a  part  of 
the  press  installation. 

It  was  on  Aug.  2,  1882,  that  a 
member  of  the  Potter  family 
first  began  to  operate  the  Argus. 
He  was  John  W.  Potter,  who 
died  in  1898.  His  widow  became 
president  of  the  company  and 
continued  to  manage  the  paper 
until  their  sons  and  daughter 
took  control. 

Ben  H.  Potter  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Marguerite  F.  Potter,  ai^e 
co-publishers  of  the  Argus.  Ben 
H.  Potter  Jr.,  is  business  man¬ 
ager.  Ben  Potter’s  brother, 
John,  a  former  persident  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
died  in  1947. 


President's  Aide 

Manhattan  Industrial  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.,  Inc.,  announces  the 
appointement  of  Joel  A.  Mar¬ 
cus  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  I.  Marcus.  Mr. 
Marcus  is  a  graduate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  College  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering,  and  has 
recently  been  separated  from  his 
USAF  assignment  as  1st  LL 
with  Middletown  Material  area, 
a  division  of  Air  Material  Com¬ 
mand. 
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from  having  fewer  pages  to  lot  of  pages  we  did  not  have  to  Are  Expected 

make  up  and  fewer  press  runs,  produce  or  print.”  _ 

he  said.  Savings  in  Newsprint  PoClflC  Parley 

Press  Work  Important  Savings  in  newsprint  are  im-  Portland,  Ore. 

Minor  troubles  have  devel-  pressive.  A  direct  saving  of  .4n  attendance  of  60C*  persons 
oped.  Ad  mats  are  occasionally  $670  was  experienced  for  the  from  seven  western  States, 
too  wide  and  press  work  is  more  134  pages  at  $5  a  page  ($10  a  Western  Canada,  Alaska  and 
critical.  So  far  the  ads  have  sheet).  This  is  important  when  Hawaii  is  anticipated  at  the 
been  substituted  or  run  on  an  income  potential  is  increased  by  21st  Pacific  Newspaper  Me- 
inside  column  hanging  over  the  20  column  inches  of  advertising  chanical  Conference  at  the  Mult- 
gutter,  and  only  about  30  min-  for  each  page  printed,  Mr.  nomah  Hotel  here  Aug.  23-25. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  utes  in  seven  months  have  been  Grawe  said.  The  clinic  type  of  program 

pages  have  lost  in  press  time,  he  stated.  Public  reaction  to  the  change  will  be  followed  and  the  con¬ 
's  and  increased  “I"  seven  months  starting  was  slight.  A  brief  announce-  vention  will  close  after  a  Sun- 
ige  for  the  Wav-  August  1,  1956,  through  Feb-  ment  was  printed  and  that  was  day  afternoon  banquet. 

‘rs  of  Waverly,  luary  28,  1957,  we  printed  758  all.  Two  advertisers  commented  Harry  Machum,  engraving 
?  to  F  C  Grawe'  pages.  In  the  same  period  a  good-naturedly  that  it  was  a  room  superintendent  of  th« 
’  year  ago  we  printed  924  pages,  “pretty  sneaky  way  of  raising  Oregon  Journal,  is  conferenci 
ust  1956  the  That’s  166  fewer  pages  this  year  rates.”  president.  Ernest  Loebner 

ers'  have '  been  Unfortunately,  we  had  a  loss  Equipment  expenses  to  make  composing  room  superintendeni 

9-column  format  1”  linage  during  the  period,  but  the  change  were  not  large:  of  the  Daily  Oympian  is  vice 
LI  picas  wide  and  adjusting  for  the  loss  Eight  new  chases,  three  liners,  president,  and  Donald  New 

ep  and  separated  inches,  there  is  a  net  one  ejector  blade  and  a  new  house  of  the  Oregonian  is  sec 

olumn  rule.  Pre-  saving  of  134  pages.  That’s  a  press  packing  cost  $359.69.  retary. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


#  Monocork  Deluxe,  Regal  and  Mastercork  blankets  — for  various  combinations 


•  New  England  top  blanket  assures  the  finest  in  print  results 


•  Graylock  top  blanket  — a  new,  improved  advancement  to  newspaper  printi^ 


Plus  Plain  Felt,  Coated  Felt,  Red  Rubber,  Utility  and  Bay  State  Blankets. 
Also  equipment  and  supplies  for  Stereotype,  Composing  and  Press  Rooms. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO 


DIVISION  OF  NCW  ENGLAND  FIBRE  BLANKET  CO 


164  FREMONT  ST. 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GARDENER  G.  DeMALLIE,  GENERAL  MANAGER 


ADout  eight  %  less  space,  but 
e  big  saving  in  labor  comes 
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Thieriot  Tells 
Colorful  Goal 
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Goss  Color  Press 
Battery  Ordered 

Cincinnati 

Directors  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  authorized  a  $1.5 
million  equipment  expansion 
program  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  July  31,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
company.  The  equipment  ex¬ 
pansion,  to  be  carried  out  over 
the  next  two  years,  will  involve 
purchase  and  installation  of 
new  Goss  Headliner  presses 
with  full  color  equipment. 

The  directors  also  authorized 
the  Enquirer  management  to 
execute  a  10-year  lease  on  its 
present  quarters  at  617  Vine 
St.  The  new  lease  runs  to 
Aug.  1,  1967. 


San  Francisco 

Installation  of  a  new  Hoe 
press  is  in  line  with  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  goal  of 
producing  a  "bigger,  more  color¬ 
ful  newspaper  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  West  can  be  proud  of  “ex¬ 
plains  Charles  de  Young  Thie¬ 
riot,  publisher. 

The  eight-unit  addition  to 
the  Chronicle’s  press  line  has 
four  color  humps.  The  new 
equipment  was  placed  in  service 
July  29. 

The  press  acquisition  is  the 
culmination  of  a  modernization 
program  which  has  extended 
over  four  years.  In  that  period 
circulation  has  grown  22%  to 
its  highest  point  in  history,  Mr. 
Thieriot  said. 

The  press  equipment  is  com¬ 
plete  and  the  installation  has 
been  accompanied  by  such  re¬ 
finements  as  slip-proof  steel 
flooring  and  mailroom  joggers, 
reports  Fred  Gross,  mechanical 
superintedent. 

Acompanying  the  installation 
was  the  remodeling  of  the  press 
room.  The  mailroom  has  been 
expanded.  Waste  ceiling  space 
has  been  converted  into  a  large 
new  room. 


DEDICATION — Steed  Rollins,  executive  editor,  wields  the  trowel  as 
cornerstone  is  laid  tor  addition  to  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and 
Sun  newspapers'  plant.  Present  for  ceremony  are  (left  to  right): 
J.  R.  Dowdy  Jr.,  mechanical  superintendent;  Eiwood  C.  Horne,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  W.  G.  Carrington,  circulation  manager;  and  Carl 
C.  Council,  president,  who  remarked:  "We  look  upon  our  newspaper 
company  as  a  public  service  and  not  as  a  company  organiied  to 
make  profits." 


Star  Quadder 
Rack  and  Gear  Train 
Prouides 

Positiue  Vise  Jaw 
Action! 


30  Hoe  Presses 
Ordered  for  Boston 

Boston 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher, 
announced  that  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  has  selected  R.  Hoe 
and  Co.  to  build  the  30  units 
and  6  folders  which  are  to  be 
installed  in  the  new  Herald 
Traveler  building  in  the  New 
York  Streets  section  of  Boston. 

The  presses  will  be  equipped 
with  Cline  automatic  reels  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters  and  General 
Electric  DC  drives. 


An  exclusive,  patented  feature  of  the  Star  Selectro- 
Matic  Quadder  is  the  hydraulically-actuated  rack  and 
gear  train  which  controls  the  Vise  Jaw  Movement  in 
quadding  operations. Tied  to  the  Hydraulic  actuation, 
first  introduced  hy  STAR,  the  combination  makes 
for  perfect  control  of  the  Vise  Jaw  movement. 

The  sturdy,  precision  construction  of  the  Racks 
and  Gears  keeps  the  Vise  Jaw  movement  "in  gear” 
at  all  times.  There  are  m  delicate  parts  to 
wear  out  or  break  in  the  gear-controlled  Vise  Jaw 
movement,  guaranteeing  a  long  and  productive  life 
for  every  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder.  This  simple, 
patented  design  has  been  proven  by  more  than 
1500  Star  Quadders  over  the  past  ten  years. 

There  are  many  other  outstanding  features  of  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder’s  operation  which 
are  clearly  explained  in  this  8-page  informative 
brochure — write  for  your  copy  today. 
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There’s  a  bonanza  in  the  Salt  Lake  inter-mountain 
market.  Business  is  booming  . . .  new  industry  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  .  .  .  population  is  skyrocketing  . .  .  everything’s 
on  the  upsurge  for  the  one  and  one-third  million  per¬ 
sons  living  here.  Serving  this  huge  four-state  area  are 
Salt  Lake  City’s  two  metropolitan  newspapers.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  morning  and  Sunday  and  the 
Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  evening. 
Round-the-clock  coverage  with  eight  different  editions 
for  two  papers  is  a  big  job  and  to  do  it  these  two 
publishing  companies  have  ordered  Goss  Headliners. 
The  installation  will  consist  of  10  units  with  4  color 
half  decks  and  2  folders.  All  will  be  equipped  with 
Goss  Tension  Lockup  and  Goss  Reels-Tensions- 
Pasters  with  Paster  Pilots. 

Throughout  the  growing  west  Goss  Headliners  are  the 
choice  of  progressive  metropolitan  dailies  like  the 
Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News  and  Telegram.  As  their 
character,  the  prospector  says — “Thar’s  Gold  in  them 
thar  Headliners.’’ 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Precision  in  Composing  Room 
Essentiai  with  Packiess  Mat 


By  Joseph  Budai 

(Di$:est  of  a  report  made  by  the  composing  room  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.) 


Mat-Pak  or  any  other  pack¬ 
less  material  used  in  a  molding 
combination  of  newspaper  forms 
is  primarily  a  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  operation. 

The  type  of  packless  material 
used  at  the  Enquirer  is  called 
Mat-Pak  and  is  manufactured 
by  Kimberly-Clark  Co. 

If  your  newspaper  is  not 
faced  with  increased  advertising 
linage,  constant  circulation 
growth,  peak  press  running 
time,  shorter  deadlines,  man¬ 
power  shortage  or  rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  then  you  need  not 
be  interested  in  Mat-Pak. 

At  the  Enquirer  we  are  faced 
with  all  of  these. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the 
Enquirer’s  daily  size  was  an 
average  38  pages.  Our  Sunday 
was  102  to  120  pages.  Com¬ 
posing  closed  the  last  form  at 
7:35  p.m.  for  an  8  o’clock  first 
edition  press  start.  Under  that 


operation  with  the  old  system 
of  hand  packing  all  mats,  if  we 
closed  our  last  two  or  three 
forms  as  late  as  7:43,  it  was  al¬ 
most  a  cinch  we  would  have  a 
late  press  start. 

Today  we  average  46  to  52 
pages  daily.  Sunday  we  average 
132  to  140  pages.  We  still  have 
the  same  deadlines.  We  general¬ 
ly  close  3  to  5  forms  between 
7:35  and  7:42,  but  we  still  make 
the  8  p.m.  deadline. 

Speed  for  Extra  Work 

Mat-Pak  has  given  us  the  ex¬ 
tra  speed  we  needed  to  ease 
the  increased  load.  However, 
Mat-Pak  or  any  other  packless 
type  of  material  will  give  you 
just  so  much  more  speed  and  no 
more.  It  gives  us  just  enough 
more  speed  so  we  can  close 
foims  a  few  minutes  later  and 
still  get  out  on  time. 

When  it  was  decided  by  the 


OUR  JOB  IS  BALANCING  | 

NOT  JUGGLING 

Juggling  means  metal  services  | 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.  Bal-  | 
ancing  means  keeping  your 
metal  always  in  perfect  bal¬ 
ance.  That  requires  specialized  j 
knowledge  in  alloying  lead,  tin 
and  antimony  and  keeping  it 
in  perfect  balance  with  the 
original  plus  and  service  plans. 
Investigate. 

You  get  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  with 
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Enquirer  production  division  to 
go  to  Mat-Pak  100%,  no  one 
involved  fully  comprehended  the 
total  changes  we  had  to  make 
and  the  adjustments  we  faced. 
Least  of  all  in  the  composing 
room. 

Over  the  past  years  with  the 
inception  of  the  dry  mat  the 
printing  specifications  demanded 
by  the  stei'eotype  room  of  the 
composing  room  had  become 
quite  lax. 

Another  point  that  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  was  the  added 
shrinkage  demanded  of  the  dry 
mat.  As  we  went  to  these  higher 
shrinkages,  the  moisture  content 
of  the  mat  went  higher  and  in¬ 
directly  helped  to  contribute  to 
the  relaxing  of  the  tight  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  composing  room 
because  the  high  moisture  con¬ 
tent  mat  went  down  and  got 
the  low  spots  on  any  given 
made-up  page.  Tolerances  above 
and  below  type-high  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  move  several  thou¬ 
sandths  either  way.  Engravings 
and  streamer  lines  were  as  much 
as  4  to  8  thousandths  higher 
for  better  reproduction. 

Many  pick-up,  rerun  and  TF 
ads  were  allowed  to  run  day- 
after  day  wearing  as  much  a.s 
3  to  4  thousandths  below  .918. 
Spongy  base  material,  going 
down  with  each  molding  until  it 
varied  as  much  as  5  thousandths 
in  spots,  giivng  a  wavy  effect  to 
the  zincs,  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice.  Foundry  type  and  case  type 
reused  meant  one  letter  was 
right  in  height  and  the  next 
low. 

All  these  things  were  allowed 
to  creep  into  the  everyday  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  composing  room. 

Complete  Change 

On  July  19,  1956,  Mr.  Hauer, 
our  Stereotype  Foreman,  said  at 
a  meeting  of  all  the  foremen 
and  our  production  manager  he 
was  ready  to  use  Mat-Pak 
100%. 

We  took  the  plunge  and  our 
first  paper  on  complete  Mat- 


Pak  did  not  look  too  bad  on  the 
face  of  it.  As  the  days  went 
by  the  paper  did  not  look  any 
better.  If  the  truth  must  be  told 
it  began  to  look  worse.  We  lost 
whole  areas  of  display  ad  cuts. 
Type  below  and  above  our  news 
cuts  were  lost  or  were  too  light. 
Cuts  looked  like  we  had  bot¬ 
tomed  them.  Boxes  and  meeting 
cross  rules  in  ads  were  lost 
type  faded  out  in  a  given  line, 
news  columns  were  lost  in  spots 
and  around  our  half-column 
cuts. 

The  edge  of  the  page  was 
being  cut  off  because  the  pages 
did  not  shrink  enough.  In  fact 
at  times  it  was  a  complete  mes.s. 

If  anyone  thinks  all  you  have 
to  do  is  follow  the  book  of  con¬ 
verting  casting  boxes,  changing 
Sta-Hi  timing  cycles  and  screens, 
press  cylinder  impression  on  the 
presses  and  go  to  a  harder  mold¬ 
ing  combination,  than  you  are 
sadly  mistaken.  This  is  only  the 
beginning. 

When  we  were  first  testing 
Mat-Pak,  we  weie  changing 
methods,  sizes  and  depths  of  our 
entire  composing  room  material. 
Each  succeeding  day  we  would 
study  the  past  papers  results 
and  try  to  iron  out  each  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  showed  up.  This  took 
a  great  deal  of  extra  work.  The 
sum  total  of  running  down  eacn 
problem  amounts  to  getting 
back  to  running  your  composing 
room,  stereotype  room  and  en¬ 
graving  room  with  a  micro¬ 
meter.  You  must  go  back  to 
type-high  and  stay  there. 

Small  Tolerance 

When  it  is  all  boiled  down 
there  is  only  one  rule  you  can 
follow-  and  you  must  do  this 
religiously.  Stay  at  .918.  Yes, 
there  is  a  tolerance,  but  it  is 
small.  The  best  is  1  thousandth 
above  or  below  type-high.  No 
more. 

When  you  think  of  this,  you 
can  readily  see  the  many  things 

(Continued  on  pope  62) 
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The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
are  being  run  doily  wdth  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 
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Ror  t:hie  prioe  of  a  soriQ 
you  oari  fc>uy  a  pound  of  stool 


A  three-minute  song  from  a  juke  box  actually  costs 
more  than  a  pound  of  steel.  Most  juke-box  songs 
cost  a  dime  — most  steels  cost  about  7^  a  pound. 

Steel  is  not  only  the  lowest  priced  metal  — but 
also  the  most  versatile  and  most  widely  used.  It  is 
basic  to  our  dynamic  economy. 

To  keep  the  price  low,  America  must  keep  steel 
plentiful,  must  build  more  producing  capacity.  That 
is  why  Republic’s  policy  of  continuing  expansion 
will  help  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  steels  and 
steel  products  for  our  ever-rising  standard  of  living. 

The  average  consumption  is  1400  pounds  of  steel 


per  person  annually.  This  is  expected  to  increase 
100  pounds  over  the  next  10  years.  Also  during 
the  next  ten  years  about  25  million  more  Americans 
will  be  born— each  requiring  from  1500  to  1600 
pounds  of  steel  a  year. 

Since  everything  is  manufactured,  mined,  or 
grown  from  or  with  the  help  of  steel,  you  can  see 
that  rapid  expansion  of  steelmaking  capacity  is 
important  to  everyone. 

Steel  is  the  most  versatile  as  well  as  the  lowest 
priced  metal.  When  you  design,  think  first  of  steel. 

Prices  are  for  sheet  product  as  compiled  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
—July.  1957 


General  Offices:  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
WORLD’S  WIDEST  RANGE  OF  STANDARD  STEELS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC  ELECTRO  PAINTLOK*  PROVIDES  ECONOMY  in  many  fabricated  sheet  steel 
products— such  as  the  cabinets  of  juke  boxes.  The  chemically  treated  zinc  surface  of  Electro  Paint- 
lok  won't  crack,  flake  or  peel  under  any  forming  operation.  It  cuts  cost  by  making  an  excellent 
one-coat  paint  finish  possible.  Preparatory  coats  are  eliminated.  Corrosion  protection  is  assured. 
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IN  LOS  ANGFILFJb 
THEY  SAY 

•TIMES.  FIF^ST  OF  ALL" 


Financial  advertisers  rate 
The  Times  triple-A  in  their 
portfolio  of  advertising  in¬ 
vestments.  In  it  they  place 
more  than  half  of  all  their 
local  metropolitan  linage. 

LOS  ANGELES 

TIMES 

Represented  by  Cre$mer&  Woodward,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San-Francisco 


Packless  Mat 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


Mat-Pak  could  and  does  effect 
in  the  composing  room. 

Our  machinists  had  to  go  over 
every  typesetting  machine  and 
mike  each  slug  and  get  it  to 
.918.  Not  only  get  it  there,  but 
keep  it  there.  This  means  an  in¬ 
spection  system  weekly  and 
sometimes  to  spot  check  a  ma¬ 
chine  if  trouble  shows  in  the 
printed  page. 

The  next  thing  we  changed 
was  our  base  for  both  shell  and 
zinc  cuts  for  advertising  work. 
We  were  using  reversible  shell 
and  zinc  material  base  from  our 
material  making  machine.  We 
soon  found  out  this  would  not 
stand  up  under  the  pressures. 
We  went  to  the  Elrod  bases. 
This  stood  up  very  well  under 
the  new  pressures,  not  once  but 
many  times,  and  this  part  of 
our  job  was  licked. 

The  next  step  was  to  see  that 
all  Ludlow  and  case  type  was  in 
top  shape  and  again  type  high. 
Ludlow  plungers  had  to  be  given 
a  daily  cleaning,  plunger  springs 
kept  at  the  right  tension  and  the 
surface  burnishers  had  to  be 
sharp  and  set  correctly.  Care 
had  to  be  taken  to  see  that  Lud¬ 
low  lines  were  seated  right  when 
burnished  so  they  came  out 
type-high. 

Standing  Ads  Reset 

All  pick-up  ads  were  gone 
over  and  reset  where  they 
showed  wear  and  where  they 
were  below  type-high.  In  fact 
a  daily  inspection  must  go  on 
to  see  that  these  little  ads  stay 
in  a  printable  state  at  all  times. 
Our  ad-ring  man  sees  to  this 
each  day.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
see  an  ad  in  reset  if  it  does  not 
print  well  in  the  paper  at  any¬ 
time. 

Our  shell  casts  had  to  be  .154 
no  more  or  no  less.  If  they 
dropped  below  on  one  end  or 
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the  other,  you  can  rest  assured 
it  will  show  in  the  printed  pa¬ 
per.  On  our  news  cuts,  we  use 
.064  news  cut  zinc.  We  use 
stereo  base  for  all  news  cuts. 
Here  again,  we  had  to  have 
bases  at  .854  no  more  no  less. 

With  the  hard  molding  com¬ 
bination  necessarily  used  in 
Mat-Pak,  and  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  2400  pounds  per  running 
or  rolling  inch,  you  can  well  un¬ 
derstand  we  must  have  type, 
base,  cuts  and  ads  that  stand 
up.  If  it  doesn’t,  you  are  merely 
borrowing  trouble  and  getting  a 
final  printed  page  that  is  not 
up  to  par. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Mat- 
Pak.  It  is  the  bloodhound  of 
the  newspaper  when  it  comes  to 
high,  low  or  printing  material 
of  poor  quality.  It  does  not 
erase  or  gloss  over  inferior 
printing.  It  points  up  each  weak 
spot  on  the  page,  rules,  porous 
linotype  slugs,  low  base,  high 
cuts,  low  or  high  rules  and 
worn-out-ads. 

Proper  Humidity 

All  the  things  we  did  in  the 
composing  room  only  made  a 
good  start  to  get  the  most  out 
of  Mat-Pak.  When  all  of  this 
was  done,  we  then  were  well  on 
the  way  to  a  good  Mat-Pak  pa¬ 
per. 

The  first  Mat-Pak  we  used 
was  about  9-play  with  a  .080 
thickness.  Our  page  shrinkage 
is  15/16".  We  were  using  the 
material  right  from  the  box. 
It  did  not  take  us  long  to  realize 
that  as  we  were  using  it,  it  was 
actually  sucking  the  moisture 
to  some  degree  from  the  mat 
and  therefore  we  were  not  get¬ 
ting  the  shrinkage  we  needed  to 
stay  inside  our  cutoff  knives  and 
consequently  we  were  cutting 
off  the  edge  of  the  page  print¬ 
ing  surface. 

We  put  in  a  humidor  for  the 
Mat-Pak.  After  some  experi¬ 
menting  we  found  54%  humidity 
gave  us  the  shrinkage  of  the 
page  we  wanted.  We  are  using 
this  now.  However,  one  humi¬ 
dor  was  not  enough.  We  were 
using  more  Mat-Pak  in  one 
evening  than  the  one  humidor 
could  hold  and  as  we  neared  the 
Final  edition  we  were  again 
falling  back  in  lost  spots  on 
certain  pages  and  this  proved 
to  us  we  needed  the  humidor 
and  its  humidity.  So  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  second  one.  This  is  our 
bank  from  which  we  work  to 
the  first,  thereby  having  enough 
cured  material,  on  hand  to  use 
regardless  of  the  page  sizes 
of  the  paper.  The  one  humidor 
holds  about  115  and  the  reserve 
one  hold  about  250.  They  are 
repacked  each  night  after  work 
is  done  and  by  the  time  we  are 


ready  to  start  the  next  night, 
the  Mat-Pak  is  ready  also. 

After  several  months  of  opet- 
ation  with  the  .080  Mat-Pak  we 
began  to  experiment  with  i 
7-ply  .060.  The  use  of  the  7-ply 
gave  us  a  greater  latitude  and 
we  overcome  the  one  big  bug  we 
had  by  crossline  of  rules  and 
comers  of  ad  boxes.  Going  to 
the  thinner  Mat-Pak  allowed 
these  to  come  through  and  print. 
We  no  longer  lost  them. 

Gain  in  Quality 
What  did  we  gain?  Many 
things.  We  make  over  at  least 
78%  of  our  pages  from  the  tint 
to  the  second  edition.  We  make 
over  48%  of  our  total  pages 
from  the  second  to  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  with  as  many  as  10  make¬ 
overs  on  the  Final  Edition  ani 
then  6  to  8  pages  made  over 
for  the  Kentucky  edition,  h 
short  our  Stereotype  department 
molds,  an  average,  on  the  daily 
paper  of  119  to  138  forms  from 
6:15  p.m.  to  1:25  a.m.  each 
night  not  counting  our  Sunday 
operation.  Not  one  extra  man 
has  been  added  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  to  handle  this 
over  growing  load. 

Because  the  paper  is  constant 
ly  growing,  the  composing  room 
demands  more  and  more  stereo 
job  work.  With  the  advent  of 
Mat-Pak,  stereo  has  been  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  in¬ 
creasing  load  and  still  get  the 
paper  out  and  get  it  on  time 
most  of  the  time. 

Now  our  printed  paper  shows 
a  better  quality  in  the  finished 
product.  Our  news  cuts,  ad  il¬ 
lustrations  are  sharper,  shells 
and  zincs  and  plastics  show  a 
better  quality  in  the  final  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mat-Pak  will  do  this 
for  you  once  you  have  the  prob¬ 
lems  licked. 

• 

6  New  Press  Units 
Under  Installation 

Beloit,  Wis 
The  Beloit  Dailg  News  has 
started  the  installation  of  the 
first  three  of  six  units  of  * 
Goss  press  that  will  enable 
printing  of  a  48-page  paper 
When  the  three  units  are  in  op¬ 
eration,  the  present  press  will 
be  dismantled  and  shipped  to 
the  West  Coast  where  it  will 
be  installed  In  a  newspaper 
yilant.  The  second  battery  of 
three  new  units  will  be  installe<l 
to  bring  the  capacity  up  to 
pages,  doubling  the  present 
capacity.  One  of  the  new  units 
is  equipped  with  a  special 
cylinder  to  allow  for  more 
flexibility  in  producing  color 
Electrical  motors  and  controls 
are  products  of  Cutler-Hammer. 
Inc. 
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field  work  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association, 
has  helped  produce  concrete  pavements  to  meet  the 
increasingly  higher  standards  of  safety,  durability 
and  performance  demanded  by  highway  engineers. 

For  example:  air-entrained  concrete,  granular 
subbases  and  other  technical  advances  in  highway 
construction  have  already  saved  highway  depart¬ 
ments  and  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  costs.  Modern  heavy-duty  con¬ 
crete  roads,  like  the  one  under  construction  in  the 
lower  picture,  can  be  expected  to  have  a  useful 
service  life  of  50  years  and  more. 

Research  for  ever-better  roads  and  streets  is  one 
of  the  major  continuing  activities  of  the 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  oraanuation  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and 
concrete . . .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  held  worh 


rhose  animals  in  the  top  picture  are  horses.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  were  used  for  transportation  and 
frequently  for  the  building  of  concrete  roads  and 
streets  for  automobiles  to  run  on. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  highway  trans¬ 
portation  since  the  twenties.  Automotive  research 
and  engineering  development  have  produced  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  trucks  to  increasingly  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  power,  safety  and  performance. 

Highway  engineers  have  designed  and  are  build¬ 
ing  better  and  safer  highways  with  limited  access, 
no  intersections  at  grade,  divided  lanes,  longer 
and  wider  sight  distances,  and  gradual  hills  and 
curves  to  accommodate  the  tremendous  increases 
in  the  number  of  faster,  heavier  vehicles. 

And  the  cement  industry,  through  the  constant 
scientific  research,  development  and  engineering 

Editor  &  publisher  for  A.ijtira  lo,  iw 


I 


inches,  aie  now  ordered  65 
inches.  Six  point  column  rules 
have  been  retained  to  allow  full 
accommodation  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  material. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Flatbed  Press 
Daily  Changes 
To  11  Picas 


Fontana,  Calif,  from  11.3  to  11  pica  columns. 
The  Herald-News  has  con-  As  of  July  ^9,  the  classified 
verted  from  12  to  11  pica  col-  advertising  sections  changed 
umns.  from  8  to  9  column  and  from 

This  small  daily,  in  the  San  6  pt.  Ionic  to  6  pt  Spartan  Con- 
Bernardino  Valley,  is  equipped  denced  on  a  5^^  pt.  slug.  The 
with  an  old  model  AB  Duplex  papers  now  offer  classified  ad- 
web  perfecting  flatbed  press,  vertisers  a  choice  of  6,  8,  11, 
Roger  C.  Hughes,  business  22,  28  or  38  pt,  all  in  a  light 
manager,  said  the  complete  con-  face  type, 
version  was  effected  at  an  ex-  • 

penditure  of  $600  which  in-  Inskcep  SuCCeeds 
eluded  one  new  set  of  TTS  mats  ,  ...  .  ,  .  , 

for  straight  matter.  Sid  WeiSKittel 

Chases  were  cut  down  at  a  Cincinnati 

cost  of  $4,  each  by  a  local  ma-  Sidney  R.  Weiskittel,  65, 
chinist.  All  press  adjustments  superintendent  of  the  Cinciv- 
were  made  by  the  newspaper’s  nati  Enquirer  pressroom,  re¬ 
pressman  and  mechanical  su-  tired  Aug.  2  after  49  years  of 
perintendent,  following  a  guide  service  with  the  newspaper, 
for  conversion  furnished  by  the  William  D.  Inskeep,  39,  an 
Goss  Company.  Enquirer  employe  for  20  years. 

The  paper  estimates  it  will  has  succeeded  Mr.  Weiskittel. 
save  one  complete  day’s  con-  He  formerly  was  pressman-in¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  every  charge  of  one  of  the  Enquirer’s 
14  issues  printed.  Eight-page  three  daily  and  four  Sunday 
newsprint  rolls,  formerly  70  presses. 


newspapers  copying  an  extensive  overnight  report 
without  overnight  staff  on  duty. 

Ordinarily,  the  tape-roll  holder  is  inside  the  reperfo¬ 
rator  cover.  The  CP  holder  for  12-inch  rolls  is  on  top 
of  the  reperforator,  and  has  its  own  cover  that  exteni 
beyond  the  reperforator  on  one  side. 

Designed  for  the  enlarged  holder  was  produced  by 
CP  Traffic  Supervisor  Ian  Munro  at  CP’s  Toronto  head 
office. 


Numbers  Aid 
Color  Quest 


San  Francisco  combinations  of  2o,  50  and  "ovt 

Use  of  numbers  to  insure 
certainty  of  newspaper  color  is  * 

enabled  through  the  newspaper  In-Line  Labeling 
color  book  provided  by  Cali-  ^  ® 

fornia  Ink  Co.,  ink  producer  Machine  Offered 
serving  the  Far  West.  .  *.  •  i.*.  i- 

Tear-off  swatches  enable  ad-  ^  straight  line  newspaper 
lear-ott  swatches  enable  ad-  labeling  machine  is  now  being 
vertisers  to  select  and  order  ,  /-.u  u-  i. 

any  of  the  nine  ANPA-AAAA  ^  ^ 

.standard  colors,  their  30  inter-  i  fan- 

mixes  and  25  standard  Cal  Ink  ,  .  onnn  ^f 

,  head  Model  N  3000,  features 

CO  ors.  straight  line  feed  and  delivery. 

Each  swatch  bears  a  number,  »  i  i.  i  i 

j  1  4.  ^  io  4.  u  Address  labels  are  always  visi- 

and  the  packet  of  18  swatches  ui  4? 

,  ble  for  easy  zone  separation.- 

for  each  of  61  shadings  gives  .  -,0,1.  oir  oAnn- 

,  -  4.4.  u  f  j  hhd  singles.  The  “N  3000 

samples  for  attachment  on  ad-  .  ^  u  .r 

J-  ,  handles  all  sizes,  all  folds  ol 

vertiser  s  copy.  , 

The  swatchL  feature  a  book  "^'^spapers  from  16  to  96  pap- 
which  contains  charts  of  ANPA-  the  present  mailing  strip 

AAAA  standard  and  intermix  without  change  in  the  address- 
fha  SyStem. 


YOUR  PROSPECT 


You  need  equipment 

It  is  best  to  run  your  ad  consistently.  Past  records  have 
proven  that  94%  of  the  ads  that  have  brought  no  re¬ 
sponse  were  run  for  One  Time  Only! 

Give  your  ad  ample  time 
...  to  give  you  ample  results! 


Will  your  competitor 
have  “Squatter’s  Rights” 
to  your  trademark  in  1960? 


Miltown 


If  you  own  a  famous  trademark,  are  you 
sure  your  investment  in  national  advertising 
will  pay  full  dividends  to  you  .  •  .  exclu¬ 
sively?  Or,  will  one  of  your  competitors — 
perhaps  someone  not  even  in  business  now — 
share  in  the  good-will,  favorable  identity, 
and  brand  preference  you  have  created  for 
your  product?  ' 

Your  trademark  is  your  reputation-in-print. 
Lose  exclusive  rights  to  it.  and  all  the  hard 
won  distinctions  you  have  built  for  your 
product  through  costly  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  can  be  wasted  away.  Cellophane, 
linoleum,  even  aspirin,  were  once  prized 
trademarks.  But  editors  and  the  public  used 
the  words  so  familiarly  that  they  came  into 
our  language  as  generic  terms.  Many  other 
important  trademarks  have  been  lost — in 
much  the  same  way. 

National  advertisers — like  Coca-Cola  and 
Du  Pont — protect  their  trademark  rights  by 
advertising  regularly  in  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  It  is  your  most  effective  vehicle  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising.  Its  influential  audi¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  editors,  reporters, 
columnists,  feature  writers,  and  wire  cor¬ 
respondents — who  actually  write  and  edit  the 
news — -are  key  people  to  keep  informed  about 
the  correct  use  of  trademarks.  Editor  & 
Publisher  itself  is  a  long-time  enthusiast 
of  correct  trademark  usage,  deals  with  the 
subject  frequently  in  its  news  and  editorial 
columns. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  “Are  You 
Really  Protecting  Your  Trademark?” — an 
informative  study  of  the  importance  of  trade¬ 
mark  preservation,  prepared  for  you  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower  :  1475  Broadway  :  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Ins 


Mirror  Syndicate  Takes 
Look  into  the  Future 

By  James  L.  Collings 


ures  to  do  28  articles  on 
favorite  sport. 

The  series  on  top  collegiate 
football  will  start  Sept.  13  and 
end  Dec.  3.  APN,  in  addition, 
is  now  distributing  four  of  his 
pre-season  stories  to  members 
as  samples. 

Columnist  Little,  roaming  the 
country  for  the  big  games,  will 
write  one  article  weekly  for 
Friday  pms  and  Saturday  ams, 
and  one  for  Tuesday  pms  and 


has 


Ever  wonder  what  tomorrow’s  where  the  breakfast  foods  are, 
world  will  be  like?  just  push  the  correct  button  on 

What  kind  of  cars,  cities,  a  directory  panel  nearby.  A 

supermarkets,  telephones,  oper-  pleasant  voice  will  tell  you  how  Wednesday  ams. 

ations,  capital  punishment,  va-  to  get  there — and  probably  add  jog  Wing,  APN  editor,  said 
cations  will  we  have?  a  gentle  reminder  that  ‘Tasties  Little  '  will  analyze  the 

\\  hat’s  coming  up  in  science,  are  good  to  the  last  crunch.  chances  of  major  college  teams 

medicine,  the  arts?  On  dream  kitchens:  “Your  jjj  upcoming  games  and  second- 

Go  along  with  Walter  H.  electronic  stove  will  prepare  guess  the  contests  of  the  previ- 

Eaton  and  perhaps  you’ll  find  fried  eggs  in  22  seconds,  crisp  gys  weekend,  and  keep  track  of 

out.  He’s  the  fellow  who  runs  bacon  in  90  seconds,  sizzling  trends  during  personal  visits  to 

914  T«iniifoa  ”  fields  of  action. 


a  survey  organization  that  con-  steak  in  just  minutes.' 
ducts  the  Los  Angeles  Poll  and  About  foreign  cars:  “This 
the  National  Family  Poll,  may  surprise  you.  But  the 
Graduate  of  UCLA.  Walgreen  chances  are  there’ll  be  a  for- 
research  fellow.  Ex-director  of  eign  car  in  your  garage  before 
Research  Associates  of  Chicago,  many  more  years  go  by.” 
Worked  with  the  Chicago  Sun-  Politics:  “Something  new 


Top  Team 


ISetvs  Development 
Editor  Is  A  ppointed 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 
joined  the  .V<*m>  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  News  Develop¬ 
ment  Editor,  it  is  announced 
by  Ogden  R.  Reid,  president 
and  editor.  Mr.  Hadley  will 
be  concerned  wiith  advance 
news  planning  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Herald  Tribune's 
planned  growth  program. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  been  a 
White  House  correspondent 
and  associate  editor  of  ISete$- 
week  in  charge  of  “Peri¬ 
scope,"  has  produced  several 
radio  and  TV  programs  and 
is  an  author.  Mr.  Hadley  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  served 
in  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  captain. 


While  on  the  subject  of  foot¬ 
ball,  United  Press  reports  it 
will  have  exclusive  rights  to 


Sunday  Edition 


Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  often  decidedly  attractive —  distribution  of  the  original  All-  ¥  TVT  J 

Mirror-News  on  projects.  is  being  added  to  U.  S.  politic.s  America  football  team  selec-  tHiClltOl*  IS  iiamcd 

Mr.  Eaton  has  a  crystal  ball  these  days.  And  if  present  tions  this  year, 
overflowing  with  the  marvels  trends  continue,  we’re  likely  to  Joint  sponsors  are  the  Amer-  ^  hiladelphia 

of  the  future.  The  expression,  see  a  woman  as  President  of  the  ican  Football  Coaches  Associ-  The  following  promotions  on 

you  should  live  so  long,  is  quite  United  States  within  the  next  ation  and  General  Mills;  the  if'c  I‘hiladelphia  Daily  Newt 

appropriate  in  connection  with  25  years.”  latter  replacing  Collier’s.  have  been  announced  by  B.  A. 

what  he  sees  ahead.  You  should  And  telephones:  “Don’t  wor-  In  addition  to  the  All-Amei-  Bergman,  editor: 
be  so  lucky.  ry  about  an  expected  phone  call  ica  team,  it  is  expected  that  Don  Robinson,  assistant  man- 

His  predictions  are  contained  finding  you  unprepared  for  tele-  .several  times  during  the  .season  aging  editor,  to  Sunday  editor. 
In  an  illustrated  five-a-week  phone  photography.  Your  pic-  the  association  will  issue  a  list  Harry  B.  Nason,  city  editor, 
column,  “Your  World  Tomor-  ture-phone  will  have  a  special  of  outstanding  candidates  for  io  assistant  managing  editor, 
row,”  available  from  Mirror  button  to  press  before  any  cal-  the  mythical  team.  UP  will  al.so  William  Blitman,  assistant 
Enterprises  Syndicate.  The  ler  can  see  you.”  carry  this  feature.  city  edRor,  to  city  editor. 

crof  v.;q  mafavini  Ku  Robinsou  Will  direct  the 

canvassing  ^he  opinions  of  Football  Series  Doodles  Doings  staff  for  the  Sunday  newspa- 

authorities  in  various  fields.  A  Lou  Little,  former  Columbia  General  Features  Corp.  has  started  in  October.  He 

weekly  release  will  round  up  im-  University  football  coach  and  ready  a  12-instalment  series  on  ‘ormerly  assistant 

minent  developments  in  all  now  chairman  of  the  committee  doodling  bv  Helen  King  taken  vrasfnngto 

on  rules  of  the  American  Foot-  - -  wi,  - -  managing  editor  of 

the  Indianapolis  Times,  and  edi- 


fields.  on  rules  of  the  American  Foot-  from  her  book,  “Your  Doodles 

Speaking  of  supermarkets,  be  ball  Coaches  Association,  has  and  What  They  Mean  to  You. 


writes:  “If  you  want  to  know  been  signed  by  AP  Newsfeat- 


Is  de  Brie  a  cheese? 


Included  are  the  doodle  samples 
of  many  VIPs,  together  with 
her  analysis  of  the  samples. 


The  Baron  Emile  de  Brie  of  Tripovia  won  the  heart  of 
Bessie.  But  the  skid  row  artist  Lou  Vi’oods  thinks  he’s 
only  a  phony  after  her  dough.  In  the  new  and  exciting 
episode  of  Bessie’s  betrothal . . .  millions  of  fans  w  ill 
be  waiting  for  tomorrow’s  paper  with  bated  breath 
...  to  see  whether  the  Bum  will  outwit  the  Baron . . . 


Winnie  Winkle 

by  Branner  is  alw  ays  chock-full  of  surprise  and  suspense . . .  w  ith 
a  cast  that  delivers  hilarity,  romance,  adventure,  and  human 
interest.  Though  Vi’innie  is  a  career  gal  fashion  plate,  she’s  much 
more  than  a  clothes  horse . . .  and  her  life  story  as  a  model  and 
model  mother  has  won  her  a  vast  following  of  readers  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes f.. is  a  dependable  circulation  attraction!  For 
jiroofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

('hivaffn  Trihun€»"\€»tv  Ynrk 

.XeiTH  Biilltllno,  \eir  York 
Mnv*  Tribune  Toirer.  thlraao 


Spadea  Winner 

Linda  Loomis,  New 


tor  of  the  American  Daily,  a 
European  newspaper. 

Mr.  Nason  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun,  pioneer  Philadel¬ 
phia  tabloid,  and,  was  in  turn, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  York  Post,  executive  editor  of 


high-school  student,  has  won  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  and 
first  prize  of  $500  in  Spadea  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Syndicate’s  pattern  dressmaking  Philadelphia  Record. 
contest.  The  syndicate  claims  Mr.  Blitman  was  managing 
more  than  350  newspapers  and  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
290  stores  now  feature  Spadea  Tnmtunian  for  10  years.  Prior 

to  that  he  was  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Evening 


famous  designer  patterns. 

Paragraph  Feature 

Ed  Koterba,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  newsman  who  self-syndi¬ 
cates  his  daily  “A  Bit  of  Wash¬ 
ington”  column,  has  started  a 


Public  Ledger. 


PK  Manager  at  Ford 

Theodore  H.  Mecke  Jr.,  has 


new  product:  “Senator  Slooper  lieen  appointed  general  publk 
Says,”  which  he  describes  as  a  relations  manager  of  the  Ford 
“paragraph  -  a  -  day  feature.”  Motor  Company,  Charles  F 
Sample:  “Washington  —  The  Moore,  Jr.,  vicepresident  i® 
President  was  radiant  at  his  charge  of  PR,  announced  this 
last  press  conference  .  .  .  looked  w’eek.  Prior  to  his  association 
like  a  million — until  somebody  with  Ford  in  1949,  he  was 
suggested  he  was  worth  a  mil-  managing  editor  of  the  Gtf- 
lion.”  niantowH  (Pa.)  Courier. 
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PHOTOGKAPHY 


Newhall  Selects  10 
^Most  Memorable^  Pix 
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By  Janies  I..  (loUinj's 

Beaumont  Newhall,  curator 
of  George  Eastman  House  and 
author  of  “The  History  of 
Photography,”  has  a  selection 
of  what  he  considers  “The  Ten 
Most  Memorable  News  Pictures 
of  Our  Time”  in  the  Aug.  4 
issue  of  This  Week. 

The  selection  is  provocative. 
It’s  a  difficult  assignment  at 
best  for  anyone  to  undertake. 
There  are  so  many  wonderful 
pictures  to  choose  from;  it’s 
so  easy  to  be  arbitrary;  it’s  so 
hard  to  divorce  the  importance 
of  the  event  from  the  worth  ,>f 
the  picture  solely  as  a  picture, 
as  contest  judges  will  agree. 

In  the  10  are  the  old  stand¬ 
bys.  News  photographers  would 
accept  most  of  these  but  reject 
and  substitute  for  the  lesser 
pictures.  Nor  would  they  en¬ 
dorse  the  editorial  emphasis 
placed  on  certain  ones  in  the 
group.  The  Iwo  Jima  flag¬ 
raising  comes  out  a  thumbnail, 
for  instance,  while  a  shot  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt  takes  up 
half  a  page. 

Mr.  Newhall  is  a  courageous 
man.  There  are  photographers 
who  wouldn’t  risk  the  selection. 
Those  taking  the  plunge  would 
realize  that  in  a  panel  of  u 
dozen  experts  they  would  get 
split  opinions  on  all  but  the 
greatest  photographs. 

Jurors  could  rightfully  ask; 
What  is  memorable?.  What  is 
the  greatest?.  Are  we  judging 
the  picture  alone  for  its  story¬ 
telling  technique,  or  a  news 
event,  or  a  combination  of  both? 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Newhad, 
Mess  him,  is  in  print  with  his 
pick,  and  that’s  what  makes  it 
interesting.  Get  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  if  only  to  see  how 
strongly  you  agree  and  disagree; 
^th  him. 

These  are  his  10: 


1  r.,  has 
public 
le  Ford 
rles  F 
lent  i® 
:ed  this 

iociation 
he  was 
he  Gtf' 
r. 

10. 


1)  Hungarian  Revolt,  1050. 

Jack  E.sten,  a  British  camera¬ 
man,  caught  a  Red  officer  pull¬ 
ing  his  pistol  as  he  came  toward 

Esten  threateningly. 

2)  Iwo  Jima,  194.5.  WWll’s 
stand-out  picture  by  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal,  then  with  the  AP. 

3)  San  Francisco,  1006. 
llnntleman  by  name  of  Arnold 
Genthe,  with  a  borrowed 
'mmera,  depicts  the  agony  of  a 
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main  street  in  a  shattered, 
teri  ified  city. 

4)  Austrian  Child  with  Shoes, 
lf)47.  Gerald  Waller  records  the 
joy  of  a  young;ster  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
presented  by  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

-5)  The  Vestris  Sinks,  1928. 
A  member  of  the  crew  gives 
the  viewer  an  idea  of  what  it's 
like  just  before  a  ship  goes 
under. 

6)  Mayor  Gaynor  Shot,  1910. 
Photographer  William  W’ar- 
necke  (deceased)  got  a  break 
when  he  was  late  for  coverage 
of  New  York’s  Mayor  William 
.1.  Gaynoi’s  departure  for 
Europe.  Other  photographers 
had  left  the  ship;  Bill  shot  the 
picture  of  the  mayor  seconds 
after  someone  put  two  bullets 
into  him. 

7)  Occupied  France,  1941. 
The  famous  picture  of  a  French¬ 
man  crying  as  defeated  French 
soldiers  are  marched  down  the 
streets  of  Marseilles. 

8)  The  Hindenburg  Explodes, 
1937.  About  a  dozen  camera¬ 
men  were  on  hand  to  shoot  the 
Hindenburg  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
after  its  21st  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  the  great  diri¬ 
gible  burst  into  flames. 

9)  Galloping  Gertie,  1940. 
Two  pictures  show  the  world’s 
third  largest  suspension  bridge 
crashing  into  Puget  Sound  dur¬ 
ing  a  gale. 

10)  Centralia  Mine  Disaster, 
1947.  An  anguished  woman 
waits  above  ground  to  hear 
news  of  her  loved  one,  trapijed 
below  ground  in  a  mine  disaster 
that  killed  111  men. 

That’s  it.  What  do  you  like? 

Photo  Show 

The  photographers  of  the 
.Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  ami 
Evening  Tribune  will  bring 
their  city  to  New  York  this 
month. 

They’ll  bring  it  here  in  pic¬ 
tures,  that  is.  In  a  showing 
called  “San  Diego:  City  Alive,” 
at  the  Kodak  Photographic  In¬ 
formation  Center,  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  terminal,  they  depict  in  7.3 
black  and  whites  (up  to  five 
feet  square  in  size)  the  profile 
of  their  town.  The  exhibit  stai  Is 
Aug.  19  and  runs  till  Sept.  8. 


James  S.  Copley,  publisher 
of  the  Copley  chain,  originated 
the  idea  “with  the  hope  of 
suggesting  one  more  step  to¬ 
ward  history’s  classic  aim — the 
attainment  for  all  of  the  free¬ 
doms  which  give  human  life 
its  dignity.” 

He  said  the  city  feeling  is 
intense  in  the  new  West.  “It 
is  a  vibrant  enthusiasm  at  every 
side,  a  restless  urge  to  spur 
each  other  and  the  coming 
thousands,”  he  said.  “In  San 
Diego  we  know  this  feeling  well. 
We  have  attempted  to  portray 
with  this  exhibition  the  feeling 
of  a  city  alive.” 

Added  Attractions 

Dudley  Brumbach,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  John  Cronin,  edi¬ 
tor,  Dayton  Kettering — Oak- 
wood  Times,  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  discussion  leader? 
for  the  News  Photographers 
and  Editors  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Dayton  (Ohio). 
Aug.  29-31.  Mr.  Brumbach  will 
cover  spot  news  and  features, 
and  Mr.  Cronin  will  handle 
cropping. 

• 

J.  A.  Keller  Named 


To  Linotype  Post 

J.  A.  Keller  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  of  Mer- 
gentbaler  Linotype  Company, 
Brooklyn,  it  was  announced  by 
Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of 
the  printing  equipment  manu¬ 
facturing  company. 

Mr.  Keller  joined  the  Lino¬ 
type  organization  in  December, 
1955,  to  become  vicepresident 
of  operation  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  F.  L. 
Jacobs  Company  of  Detroit, 
manufacturers  of  automobile 
parts,  and  before  that  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  George  Fry  Ass(x;iates, 
Management  Consultants. 


BEFORE 

you  are  accused  of 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  exchange 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


*Shoe 
Stores 
place  56.5% 
of  ALL  their 
Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising 
in  The  Times 

(In  the  first 
6  months  of  '57 
The  Times  led 
in  95  of  Media 
Records'  114 
classifications.) 


Los  Angeles  shoe  retailers 
know  what  medium  fits  them 
best,  and  no  question  about 
it.  They  are  putting  56%  of 
all  their  local  metropolitan 
linage  into  The  Times  alone. 

LOS  ANGELES 

TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresiner&  Woodward, Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicapo,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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A  FULFILLMENT  MACHINE  especially  suitable  for 
use  by  newspapers  with  large  mailing  lists  has  been 
developed  by  Midwest  Automatic  Control  Co.  of  Des 
Moines. 

The  first  machine  has  been  delivered  to  the  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

The  labor-saving  machine,  which  can  be  used  for 
addressing  and  fulfillment  purposes  in  conjunction  with 
Addressograph-Multigraph  Graphotypes  and  Speedaumat 
equipment,  was  displayed  at  the  recent  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  convention  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  front  view  of  the  machine  shows  how  Midwest  Auto¬ 
matic  coupled  two  of  their  Add-On  units  to  the  Speed¬ 
aumat  4300  machine  so  that  the  embossed  plates  start 
from  the  right  hand  and  travel  through  the  Speedaumat 
track,  billing  and  addressing  on  the  way  through,  and 
making  a  galley  proof  for  the  .4udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  two  heads  on  the  right  do  the  billing  or 
addressing  of  the  renewal  notices  by  automatically  se¬ 
lecting  the  future  expires,  and  then  the  plate  follows 
through  to  the  original  Speedaumat  4300  model  where 
the  galley  is  addressed,  cut  on  a  Midwest  Automatic 
galley  cutter,  the  wrappers  addressed,  and  expired 
plates  retired. 


NLRB  Stops 
Press  Union’s 
Bar  to  Hiring 

Dayton,  Ohio 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ordered  Dayton 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  a  press¬ 
man’s  union  to  cease  practices 
under  which  union  membership 
is  made  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  NLRB  said  both  the 
company,  which  publishes  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  the 
Journal  Herald,  and  Local  54, 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America,  had  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  order. 

The  settlement  provides  that 
both  company  and  union  each 
pay  Kenneth  Dingledine  and 
James  T.  Griffin  $1,.500  “for 
any  loss  of  earnings  suffered 
by  them  as  a  result  of  the 
(hiring)  discrimination  against 
them”  for  not  being  union 
members. 

The  next  step  in  the  case 
will  be  for  the  NLRB  to  seek 
a  decree  from  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  enforce 
the  order. 

In  effect,  after  the  final  de¬ 
cree  is  granted,  hiring  for  the 
affected  trades  will  be  open  to 
qualified  personnel  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  union 
membership  or  clearance,  with 
certain  exceptions  as  listed  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
act. 

Early  in  1956,  the  two  press¬ 
men,  members  of  the  union, 
came  here  from  Springfield  and 
applied  for  work  at  Dayton 
Newspapers. 

They  were  told  jobs  were 
available  but  to  get  clearance 
from  the  local  union.  Later, 
one  was  called  to  work,  but  the 
union  declined  to  sanction  the 
hiring.  Because  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  company  and 
union,  the  hiring  did  not  come 
about. 

In  answering  the  complaint 
that  followed,  Dayton  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  admitted  parts  of  it, 
then  explained  the  reasons  for 
its  hiring  practices;  that  is,  the 
agreement  with  the  union. 

Exceptions  to  the  agreement, 
provided  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  include  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  pre¬ 
clude  an  employer  from  making 
nn  agreement  with  a  labor 
organization  to  require  union 
member.ship  on  or  after  tbe 
30th  day  following  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  employment  or  after 


the  effective  day  of  such  agree¬ 
ment. 

However,  the  act  pi’ovides 
that  for  such  an  agreement  to 
stand,  the  union  must  represent 
the  employes  of  the  collective 
bargaining  union  covered  by 
the  agreement.  That  commonly 
is  known  as  a  union  shop. 

• 

L&N  Names  New  VP 

Guild  Copeland,  formerly 
with  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc., 
as  vicepresident  on  creative 
planning. 


Mercedes-Benz 
Newspaper  Drive 

What  was  described  as  the 
start  of  a  “sustained  and  con¬ 
tinuing”  newspaper  campaign 
for  Mercedes-Benz  cars  began 
Aug.  7.  Burke  Dowling  Adams 
Inc.,  New  York  office,  placed 
1150-line  copy  in  174  dailies. 

The  car  is  presently  being 
sold  by  192  dealers  appointed 
by  the  Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation.  The  dealer  list  is 
growing,  E&P  w’as  advised  by 
Syd  Kronish,  public  relations 
director  of  the  agency. 


Automatic 
Feeder  for 
Bottom  Wrap 

A  new  machine  developed  by 
Wiretyer  Corpoi avion  provides 
a  coi.  plettly  automatic  method 
of  locating  a  protective  wrapper 
underneath'  a  stack  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  stack  is  moved  along 
a  conveyor. 

The  “ABW”  Feeder  combines 
a  conveyor  section,  a  wrapper 
storage  hopper  and  a  wrapper 
feeding  device  to  provide  an  in¬ 
tegrated,  power-driven  unit. 

Returned  or  unused  sections 
of  newspapers,  standard  or  tab¬ 
loid  size,  or  cut  sheets  of  kraft 
paper  may  be  used  as  the  pro¬ 
tective  bottom  wrapper.  The 
equipment  can  handle  a  convey¬ 
or  speed  up  to  60  feet  per  min¬ 
ute  and  under-wrap  an  end-to- 
end  stream  of  bundles. 

In  operation,  a  supply  of 
wrapper  material  is  placed  in 
the  storage  hopper,  located  un¬ 
der  the  conveyor.  The  41"  hop¬ 
per  capacity  provides  storage 
for  1600  wrapper  sections  hav¬ 
ing  8  sheets  per  section.  Thin¬ 
ner  sections  may  be  used  with 
a  resulting  increase  in  storage 
capacity. 

Stacks  of  newspapers  are 
prepared  in  a  conventional  man¬ 
ner  at  the  press  delivery  and 
placed  on  the  conveyor.  As  the 
stack  moves  into  the  “ABW” 
Feeder,  it  actuates  the  wrapper 
feed  mechanism.  One  wrapper 
section  is  removed  from  the 
storage  supply  and  power-fed 
through  a  slot  in  the  conveyor 
bed.  The  wrapper  feed  is  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of 
the  stack  so  that  the  stack  is 
properly  positioned. 

The  “ABW”  Feeder  may  be 
integrated  with  other  mailroom 
equipment.  Work  tables  may  be 
attached  to  the  sides,  an  auto¬ 
matic  bundle  start  section  and 
a  hinged  access  gate  may  be 
added  at  either  end.  The  un¬ 
derwrapped  bundle  may  be  tied 
by  any  suitable  process,  wire 
or  rope,  manually  or  auto¬ 
matically. 

The  basic  unit  is  6  ft.  long, 
33"  wide  overall  and  33"  high. 
The  integral  conveyor  has  an 
effective  width  of  19’/^". 

John  T.  Hayford,  president 
of  the  Wiretyer  Corporation, 
said  the  equipment,  developed 
in  response  to  the  demand  by 
the  newspaper  industry  for  cost 
saving,  high  speed  automatic 
equipment,  represents  one  fur¬ 
ther  step  along  the  path  to 
complete  mechanization  of  the 
mailroom  operations. 


Wiretyer's  'ABW‘  bottom  wrapp!n9  machine. 
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ANPA  Names 
Several  New 
Committees 

President  William  Dwight  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  new  committee  mem¬ 
bers: 

Postal  Committee — Chairman 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and 
Times;  H.  F.  Bailey,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  William  K. 
Blethen,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times; 
Sidney  R.  Cook,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  News;  M. 
J.  Frey,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian;  E.  L.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  James  S.  Lyon, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer 
and  Reporter;  Ralph  Nicholson, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle;  Carroll 
W.  Parcher,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News  -  Press ;  Ernest  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune;  Fred  B. 
Wachs,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
and  Leader;  Dudley  A.  White, 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Press  Communications  Com¬ 
mittee  —  Chairman  John  S. 


Knight,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News;  Amory  H.  Bradford,  New 
York  (N.Y.)  Times;  Chesser 

M.  Campbell,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune;  Robert  B.  Choate, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
Traveler;  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Houston  Harte,  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  San  Angelo, 
Tex.;  Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps, 
Howard  Newspapers,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Horne, 
Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Telegram; 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  New  York 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune;  Charles 
de  Young  Thieriot,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Newspaperboy  Committee  — 
Chairman  Harold  Shugard,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press;  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record;  J.  M. 
Bunting,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantagraph;  George  F.  Clark, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
John  C.  Council,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  Arthur  Daniel,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution;  J.  A.  Grant,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  L.  J.  Hamilton, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  George 
W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette ;  Kenneth  B. 
Johnston,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News;  Sol  Katz,  Dallas  (Texas) 
News;  Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Pough- 


last  year’s  retail 
sales  figures  are 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  ... 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1967  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figrures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  •  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Marker  Gufdo  now  avallabit — $6  por  copy. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 

Reserve  your  copy  now. 


Oscar  Berger’s 

VIP-Gallery 


JAMES  S.  COPLEY 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  E&P. 


keepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker; 
Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Byron  C.  Ved- 
der.  Champaign  -  Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier. 

Committee  on  Advertising — 
Chairman  William  F.  Schmick 
Sr.,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune;  H.  W. 
Beyea,  Hearst  Newspapers,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  H.  B.  Bradley, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News;  W. 
J.  Campbell,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star;  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Herald; 
Philip  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  and  Mirror- 
News;  Gordon  F.  Chelf,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  C.  W. 
Cosgrove,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press;  Robert  K.  Drew,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Lewis 
S.  Fidler,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 


C.  E.  Gilroy,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  Arthur  T. 
Gormley,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune;  Sterling 
E.  Graham,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer;  J.  A.  Gray,  Win- 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel;  Arthur  J.  Gucker, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  William 
M.  Hart,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News;  John  W.  Moffett,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  Emil 
A.  Sees,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  Times;  Russ  Stewart, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  Times; 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe;  John  F.  Tims. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  and  States;  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Withers. 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulle¬ 
tin. 
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Fellowships 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

and/or  interpreting  news  for 
the  public  and  who  feels  the 
need  for  the  broadening  effects 
of  foreign  travel  is  eligible  to 
apply.  Grants  include  travel  ex¬ 
penses  and  per  diem  allowance 
for  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  eight  weeks  in  the  places 
which  the  applicant  wishes  to 
visit. 

Four  to  eight  such  travel 
grants  are  being  made  avail¬ 
able  for  award  this  Fall  to 
daily  newspaper  and/or  wire 
service  personnel.  The  grants 
are  intended  primarily  for 
news/editorial  people  on  a 
policy-making  level  and  for  by¬ 
line  reporters. 

For  Studies  Abroad 

Applicants  for  the  Reid  Fel¬ 
lowships  are  required  to  state 
in  500  words  or  less  the  nature 
of  their  studies  abroad,  the 
countries  to  be  visited,  and  what 
the  Fellow  expects  to  gain  from 
the  experience.  A  previous  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  10,000-word  re¬ 
port  to  the  Foundation  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  travel  and 
study  has  been  eliminated.  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  retired  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  administers 
the  fellowship  program  for  the 
Reid  Foundation. 

The  elaborate  exchange  fel¬ 
lowship  system  begun  this  year 
by  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
English-Speaking  Union’s  spon¬ 
sorship  of  British  and  American 
journalists  in  each  other’s  coun¬ 
tries.  The  IPI  program,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  E-SU,  is  currently 
in  operation  with  a  dozen  news¬ 
papermen  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Commonwealth  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  John  Hay  Whitney  Foun¬ 
dation  provides  Opportunity 
Fellowships,  with  annual 
stipends  from  $1,000  to  $3,000, 
for  either  academic  study  or 
any  kind  of  training  or  experi¬ 
ence  which  may  be  most  useful 
in  developing  talents.  Journal¬ 
ism  is  specified  as  one  of  the 
fields  of  experience.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  these  fellowships  is 
open  to  any  citizen  of  the  U.S. 
who  has  given  evidence  of  spe¬ 
cial  ability  and  who  has  not 
had  full  opportunity  to  develop 
his  talents  because  of  arbitrary 
barriers,  such  as  racial  or  cul¬ 
tural  background  or  region  of 
residence.  Candidates  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  35 
and  have  completed  under¬ 
graduate  college  education. 
Awards,  which  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  from  other  funds,  are 


for  a  full  year  of  serious  work, 
not  for  incidental  or  temporary 
projects. 

The  Eugene  F.  Saxton  Me¬ 
morial  Trust  (New  York  City) 
has  no  time  limit  on  the  filing 
of  applications  for  its  fellow¬ 
ships  which  are  available  to 
talented  writers. 

The  Trust  says  its  fellow¬ 
ships  are  not  intended  to  en¬ 
able  persons  to  take  courses  of 
instruction  either  in  college  or 
elsewhere.  A  fellowship  of  up 
to  $2,500  a  year  is  available  to 
help  a  talented  writer  to  finish 
a  book  project  which  he  has 
already  started.  The  money  is 
for  living  expenses. 

Special  Projects 

A  few  newspaper  writers, 
from  time  to  time,  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Fellowships  pro¬ 
vided  by  John  Simon  Guggen¬ 
heim  Memorial  Foundation.  Cur¬ 
rently,  344  scholars  and  artists 
are  being  aided  to  the  extent  of 
$1,500,000.  Two  are  newspaper 
workers  engaged  in  special  pro¬ 
ject  studies. 

Over  two  score  persons  from 
the  communications  fields  are 
recipients  of  grants  from  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for 
Adult  Education.  The  declared 
purpose  of  the  study  and  train¬ 
ing  grants  in  the  mass  media 
is  a  broadening  and  betterment 
of  the  contribution  of  the  mass- 
media  to  liberal  education  for 
adults,  through  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  and  improved  skills  on  the 
part  of  persons  working  in  the 
media  of  mass  communications. 
The  amounts  of  the  grants  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  program 
chosen  by  the  applicant. 

For  Political  Reporters 

Some  fellowship  programs 
have  specialized  aims,  such  as 
that  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  which  is 
interested  in  the  training  of 
journalists  who  cover  politics 
and  public  affairs.  A  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  grant  makes  possible 
stipends  of  approximately  $4,- 
500  for  each  candidate  who  is 
selected  for  a  nine-month  ex¬ 
perience  program  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national 
professional  society  for  women 
in  journalism,  annually  offers  a 
graduate  assistantship  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  must  be  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  and  must  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  be  enrolled  in  graduate 
work  in  an  accredited  collegfe. 
The  assistance  grant  is  from 
$800  to  $1600. 

Three  students  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  graduate  fellowships 
in  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  California,  for 


the  next  academic  year.  They 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  three 
different  types  of  fellowships: 
one  given  by  the  university  in 
behavorial  sciences,  one  requir¬ 
ing  specialization  in  Oriental 
studies  for  a  journalism  career 
in  the  Orient,  and  the  third  an 
outright  journalism  fellowship 
which  honors  the  late  Samuel 
Jackson  Jr.,  of  the  Oregon 
Journal. 

Four  graduate  fellowships  in 
agricultural  and  home  economics 
journalism  and  communications 
are  available  at  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  college.  They  pay  $1,- 
440  for  half-time  work  in  re¬ 
search,  news  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing. 

Conservation  Journalism 

The  Gordon  MacQuarrie 
Foundation  to  encourage  con- 
sei-vation  journalism  has  been 
incorporated  in  memory  of  the 
late  outdoors  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  A  graduate 
scholarship  will  be  provided  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
students  combining  conservation 
and  journalism  studies. 

American  newspaper,  radio 
and  magazine  correspondents 
v/ho  are  serving  abroad  or  who 
have  recently  served  abroad  and 
plan  to  return  to  foreign  posrs 
may  apply  for  a  fellowship  for 
one  year  of  study  and  research 
at  the  offices  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  New  York 
City  or  at  a  nearby  university. 
The  stipend  is  normally  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  salary  relinquished 
during  the  period  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Two  graduate  students  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  will 
have  the  benefits  of  an  air  tour 
of  European  cities  this  Fall,  on 
travel  scholarships  given  by 
KLM  (Royal  Dutch)  Airlines. 

Especially  for  Sports 

In  the  interest  of  developing 
sports  writers  of  high  calibre, 
friends  of  the  late  Grantland 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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^Women's 
Clothing 
Stores 
place  78.1% 


of  ALL  their 
Los  Angeles 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising 
in  The  Times 

(Media  Records, 

1st  six  months 
of  1957.) 


Advertising  convictions  of 
women’s  wear  retailers  in 
Los  Angeles  show  remarkable 
unanimity.  Last  year  and 
this  year  78%  of  ALL  their 
linage  went  into  The  Times. 

LOS  ANGELES 

TIMES 

Represented  by  Crcsmer&  Woodward.  Detroit, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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Fellowships 

(Cotitinued  from  page  71) 

Rice  provide  a  Fellowship  in  the 
amount  of  about  $1,500  a  year 
for  a  student  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University.  The  nominations 
system  administered  by  the  New 
York  Community  Trust  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School,  actually 
amounts  to  a  nationwide  talent 
search.  The  first  half-dozen  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  grant  have  gone 
into  fields  of  sports  writing  and 
broadcasting. 

The  name  of  Grantland  Rice 
is  attached  also  to  the  richest 
undergraduate  scholarship  in 
journalism.  The  Thoroughbi'ed 
Racing  Associations  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.  finance  this 
award  which  also  has  as  its 
purpose  the  specialization  in 
sports  writing.  The  four-year 
scholarship  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  is  valued  at  about 
$10,000  and  this  year  it’s  very 
much  in  the  newspaper  family, 
the  scholar  being  Thomas  E. 
Templin,  17-year-old  son  of  Ed 
M.  Templin,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  in  the  Blue  Grass  coun¬ 
try. 

The  fact  that  Gail  Borden 
was  once  a  newspaperman  him¬ 
self,  in  Texas,  is  memorialized 
as  a  public  relations  gesture  of 
the  Borden  Company  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  in  the  form  of  both 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in 
journalism  at  various  colleges. 
The  Borden  Graduate  Award  m 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  is  worth  $500  to  the  win¬ 
ner.  In  the  case  of  scholarships, 
journalism  is  one  of  many  fields 
of  interest  for  the  Borden 
awards  which  amount  to  $300 
a  year.  Some  go  to  freshmen  to 
furnish  incentive  for  high  scho¬ 
lastic  attainment  and  others  go 
to  seniors  who  have  attained 
the  highest  average  mark  in 
their  classes  for  three  years  of 
journalism  study. 

These  examples  of  interest  in 
undergraduate  studies  are  cited 
merely  for  interest;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  survey  the  entire 
field  of  undergraduate  scholar¬ 
ships.  Every  journalism  school 
has  several  available. 

A  one-year  stipend  for  writers 
of  industrial  and  labor  relations, 
has  been  established  at  Colum¬ 
bia  by  the  International  Labor 
Press  Association.  Valued  at 
about  $1,500,  it  is  open  to  any 
graduate  student  who  has  “a 
good  grounding  in  economics 
and  an  interest  in  labor  report¬ 
ing  and  industrial  relations.” 

No  special  field  of  study  is 
required  for  the  Col.  Robert  R. 


McCormick  Memorial  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  Yale  University.  The 
grants  may  run  up  to  $2,500  a 
year,  plus  full  tuition.  Trustees 
of  the  fund  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  recipients 
— about  a  dozen  students  are 
chosen  each  year — will  go  to 
work  in  some  branch  of  mass 
communications. 

TV'  Takes  Care  of  Its  Own 

Eight  persons  engaged  in 
broadcast  journalism  have  been 
selected  for  the  first  CBS 
Foundation  News  and  Public 
Affairs  Fellowships  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  Two  are  teachers  of  “elec¬ 
tronic  journalism”  at  univer¬ 
sities  and  six  are  employes  of 
radio  and  television  stations. 
Stipends  for  the  fellowships  will 
average  about  $8,000  and  they 
are  designed  to  cover  tuition 
and  other  costs  for  36  weeks. 

For  a  half  a  dozen  years 
WAAM-TV  station  in  Baltimore 
has  sponsored  an  annual  fel¬ 
lowship  worth  about  $6,000  for 
graduate  study  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  It  is  made  to 
persons  professionally  engaged 
in  television. 

An  annual  fellowship  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Paul  W.  Kesten,  a 
former  CBS  executive,  has  been 
established  at  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
isti’ation  by  CBS  Foundation. 
This  will  provide  a  stipend  of 
$'2,500  for  “an  outstanding 
student”  who  is  preparing  for  a 
carer  in  the  fields  of  advertising 
or  marketing. 

Harvard  also  has  the  Thomas 
Chirurg  Advertising  Fellowship, 
with  $1,500  stipend,  which  is 
administered  through  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
This  is  specifically  for  graduate 
students  bent  on  a  career  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Julian  Gross,  head  of  a  Hart¬ 
ford  agency,  has  made  a  gift 
of  $6,000  to  the  University  of 
Hartford  to  provide  a  series  of 
lectures  annually  on  advertising 
and  public  relations.  The  course 
will  be  open,  on  payment  of  a 
small  registration  fee,  to  per¬ 
sons  employed  fultime  at  adver¬ 
tising  or  PR  work  and  to  the 
university’s  students  who  have 
completed  the  advanced  adver¬ 
tising  course  of  study. 

• 

Service  Expanded 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc., 
has  expanded  its  mei’chandising 
service  to  handle  special  work 
for  the  Texas  Company.  Thom¬ 
as  G.  Fielder,  for  16  years  with 
General  Electric  Company,  has 
been  appointed  marketing  and 
merchandising  supervisor.  John 
F.  Belcher,  formerly  with  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
is  merchandising  coordinator. 


NOW  IN  OPERATION  are  four  additional  units  of  the  Scott  press, 
making  12  in  the  battery,  in  the  enlarged  plant  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Eight  units  have  served  since 
1951.  Two  additional  units  can  be  installed. 


Research  Reports 
Keynote  Parley 

Development  through  research 
will  keynote  SNPA’s  1957  East¬ 
ern  Division  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  in  Birmingham’s  Dink¬ 
ier  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Aug.  18-20 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
Fred  L.  Morris,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald. 

Girt  Cochrane,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  is  vice 
chairman.  Grady  M.  Lemons  of 
the  SNPA  Office  Staff,  is  con¬ 
ference  secretary,  with  John  A. 
Hogg,  SNPA,  as  associate. 

A  special  feature  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  Sunday  evening  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Supply  and 
Equipment  representatives  will 
speak  on  the  use  of  color, 
photocomposition  and  other 
challenging  subjects  with  dem¬ 
onstrations  whenever  possible. 
After  each  formal  presentation, 
a  period  will  be  devoted  to  the 
answering  of  questions  which 
may  be  asked  by  delegates. 

• 

ROP  Color  and  Smell 

Fairmont  Foods  Company  of 
Omaha  is  using  both  ROP  color 
and  smell  in  copy  placed  to 
promote  its  strawberries.  Agen¬ 
cy  is  Doyle,  Dane  Bernbach, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  four- 
column  two-color  ad  as  it  will 
appear  in  the  New  York  Post 
Sept.  5  will  use  red  ink  with 
the  strong  scent  of  the  berry. 
The  headline  will  read:  “You 
can  actually  smell  the  straw¬ 
berries  on  this  page.  Try  it!” 


PRIVATE  siding  into  Bergen 
Record's  plant  allows  delivery  of 
newsprint  to  pressroom  from 
nearby  warehouse.  The  box  ca: 
bears  this  legend:  "Bergen 

Evening  Record  Short  Line  R.R. 
and  Navigation  Co. — Friend  of 
the  People  It  Serves."  The 
prime  mover  is  gas-propelled. 

Air  Travelers  Gel 
Hometown  Papers 


Travelers  boarding  American 
Airlines’  new  noontime  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  Boston  to  Los 
Angeles  will  have  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
to  read,  and  travelers  boarding 
the  flight  at  8:30  p.m.,  in  Los 
Angeles  will  have  that  after¬ 
noon’s  Boston  newspapers. 

The  2,600  air-mile  delivery  of 
papers  will  be  accomplished  by 
placing  early  afternoon  editions 
of  the  Boston  newspapers 
aboard  the  Los  Angeles-bound 
plane  for  distribution  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  evening  editions 
of  the  morning  Los  Angeles 
papers  aboard  the  flight  as  it 
leaves  Los  Angeles  for  distribu¬ 
tion  the  next  morning  in  Boston. 
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Nunan 


Tom  Nunan 
Dies,  89;  Once 
Hearst  Poet 


San  Francisco 

Thomas  Nunan,  89,  dean  of 
California’s  newspapermen,  died 
at  San  Mateo  hospital  Aug.  5. 

He  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of 
the  Snu  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner 
in  1892  as  a 
journeyman  re¬ 
porter,  and 
served  until 
his  retirement  a 
few  years  ago; 
principally  as 
dramatic  editor, 
but  also  as  a 
reporter  and  staff  poet. 

Tommy  worked  for  everything 
he  received.  Born  in  Perryville, 
Conn.,  he  faced  the  job  of 
financing  himself  through  gram¬ 
mar  school.  He  had  learned  the 
type  case,  so  he  paid  his  way 
by  writing,  composing,  printing 
and  distributing  his  own  paper. 
The  Perryville  Engle.  Although 
his  formal  education  ended  with 
grammar  school,  he  could  read 
and  write  seven  languages,  was 
scholarly  in  music,  the  arts  and 
rhetoric. 

The  West  called  him,  and  af¬ 
ter  working  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  a  printer  and  reporter, 
he  joined  the  Examiner  here, 
first  as  a  waterfront  reporter, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
radio  and  few  cable  connections. 
Incoming  ships  were  big  news 
sources  at  times,  so  a  general 
knowledge  of  world  events  was 
a  great  asset. 

One  day,  he  extended  his 
news-hunting  to  the  seldom- 
visited  office  of  the  district  light¬ 
house  inspector  in  the  old  Ap¬ 
praiser’s  Building.  The  inspec¬ 
tor  wasn’t  bu.sy,  and  appreciated 
the  visit.  He  dropped  a  remark 
about  three  American  gunboats 
putting  out  for  Hawaii  that 
morning,  and  speculated  some¬ 
thing  might  be  brewing  there. 

Mr.  Nunan  wrote  of  the  gun¬ 
boat  departure,  and  the  tur¬ 
bulent  conditions  existing  in 
Hawaii  under  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani,  hinted  a  revolt  might  be 
in  order.  The  story  never  was 
printed.  Managing  Editor  Tom 
Williams  read  the  story,  secret¬ 
ly  arranged  passage  on  the  last 
Hawaii-bound  vessel  to  clear 
port — the  next  one  was  two 
weeks  later.  In  time,  a  ship 
brought  in  Williams’  story,  first 
news  in  the  United  States  of 
the  January  1893  rebellion  that 


deposed  and  exiled  Queen  Lil 
and  requested  U.S.  annexation 
of  Hawaii. 

William  Randolph  Hearst 
liked  to  have  a  staff  poet.  And 
Mr.  Nunan  was  elected.  He 
wrote  verse  that  was  widely 
copied  and  has  appeared  in 
anthologies  as  well  as  his  own 
books.  But  he  got  back  to  drama 
and  arts  and  music,  his  first 
loves.  He  assumed  early  day 
radio  coverage  before  he  round¬ 
ed  out  over  40  years’  service  on 
the  one  newspaper. 

His  books  include  “Seventy 
Years  a  Reporter”  and  a  hu¬ 
morous  narrative  of  pre-Earth- 
quake  San  Francisco  night-life, 
“Diary  of  an  Old  Bohemian.” 

His  wife,  the  former  Eula 
How’ard,  was  a  concert  pianist, 
and  for  years  was  accompanist 
for  Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  He 
also  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
James  Nunan  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  editorial  staff; 
Carl  Nunan,  San  Francisco 
public  relations  executive;  and 
two  daughters,  Amy  Clerc, 
Aptos,  Calif.,  and  Clarita 
Robinson,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Harold  Cassill 
Dies  Suddenly 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Harold  E.  Cassill,  60,  general 
manager  of  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle  since 
1950  and  a 
member  of  that 
newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  for 
nearly  40  years, 
died  Aug.  2. 

Death  came 
when  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sill  was  believed 
recovering  from 
a  heart  attack 
suffered  five 
weeks  previous¬ 
ly.  He  had  been  released  from 
a  hospital  July  30  only  to  re¬ 
turn  on  the  eve  of  his  death. 

Beginning  as  a  Chronicle 
reporter  in  1918,  Mr.  Cassill 
served  successively  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor  and  then 
as  assistant  general  manager 
previous  to  his  appointment  as 
general  manager  of  both  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Cassill  was  a  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  audit  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Previous  newspaper  posts  in¬ 
cluded  a  directorship  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  and  membership  on  the 
executive  council  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Cassill 
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Percy  B.  Lovell,  85,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Moorestown 
(N.  J.)  New  Chronicle,  died 
July  30  in  the  office  of  the 
weekly  newspaper.  He  was 
widely  known  throughout  New 
Jersey  for  his  column  “The 
Country  Editor.”  During  his 
career  as  an  editor,  he  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  publish 
stories  of  murders  or  suicides. 
He  said  he  w’ould  rather  not 
print  the  new's  than  hurt  any¬ 
one’s  feelings. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  O’Con.nor,  68, 
former  St.  Louis  newspaper¬ 
man  and  a  retired  executive 
of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.;  July  26.  He 
was  formerly  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Times  and 
baseball  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Otto  E.  Schcriciit,  73,  one¬ 
time  general  manager  of  the 
old  German-language  Westliche 
Post  in  St.  Louis;  July  28. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  May,  83  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Leonard  (Tex.) 
Graphic  from  1934  to  1949; 
July  28.  She  took  over  the 
Graphic  on  the  death  of  her 

husband,  Robert  C.  May,  and 

was  actively  in  charge  until  ill 
health  forced  her  retirement. 

«  «  « 

Tracy  L.  Barker,  82,  former 
ow'ner  of  the  Rumford  (Me.) 
Times  and  with  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  for  25 
years,  after  a  brief  illness; 
July  29. 

*  ♦  • 

Irwin  C.  Floersiiei.m,  67, 
founder  of  the  Springer  (N.M.) 
Times  which  later  became  the 
existing  Springer  Tribune,  after 
a  long  illness;  July  22. 

*  «  * 

Allen  C.  Hiner,  69,  former 
editor  of  the  New  Castle  (Ind.) 
Times  and  the  Courier,  He  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  in  1912 
w’ith  the  Rushville  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
publican;  July  29. 

*  *  * 

Walter  L.  Fogg,  84,  veteran 
newspaperman  who  worked  as 
a  reporter,  rewriteman  and  edi¬ 
tor  on  newspapers  in  Boston, 
New  England;  July  26.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal  as  a  rewrite¬ 
man.  He  was  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  editorial  staff 
as  a  copy  editor  for  many  years 
before  his  retirement. 


Kenneth  B.  Epley,  45,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Williamina 
(Ore.)  Times  and  Lincoln 
County  (Ore.)  Leader,  of  heart 
ailment. 

«  *  « 

Arthur  E.  Pflanz,  63,  vet¬ 
eran  reporter  of  nearly  40 
years’  service  with  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  -  Dispatch 
and  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press; 
Aug.  2,  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack,  rfe  was  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Observer-Dis¬ 

patch  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

*  *  * 

T.  D.  Eaton,  70,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  free 
lance  writer  for  several  pub¬ 
lications;  July  30. 

• 

Richard  L.  Stokes,  74, 
Former  Newsman 

Richard  L.  Stokes,  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  staff  for  35  years  be¬ 
fore  he  retired  in  1949,  died 
Aug.  1,  apparently  of  over¬ 
exertion,  10  hours  after  he 
chased  three  youths  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City.  He  was 
74  years  old. 

He  had  gone  to  the  assistance 
of  an  elderly  man  after  the 
youths  had  taunted  and  scuffled 
with  the  man.  After  chasing  the 
boys  out  of  sight,  he  returned 
home  and  collapsed  on  the 
steps  of  his  apartment  building. 

He  was  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  P-D  from 
1903  to  1914,  and  music  and 
drama  critic  from  then  until 
1926,  when  he  went  to  the  old 
New  York  Evening  World  as 
music  critic  remaining  there 
until  1931. 

In  1937  he  returned  to  the 
P-D  as  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  remained 
there  until  1949,  except  for 
about  two  years  in  Europe  as 
a  correspondent  during  and 
after  World  War  11. 

• 

Devadas  Gandhi 
Dies  in  India 

Devadas  Gandhi,  57,  son  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Hindustani  Times 
of  New  Delhi,  India,  died  Aug. 

3. 

Before  taking  his  post  on  the 
Times,  Mr.  Gandhi  had  served 
on  his  father’s  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  Young  Didia,  and  on  the 
Allahabad  Daily  Independent. 
He  visited  the  U.S.  in  1946  to 
buy  newsprint  for  Indian  pub¬ 
lications  and  in  1949  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommittee  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  the  Press. 
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N.  Y.  News 
Presses  Now 
In  Argentina 

Buenos  Aires 

Presses  which  once  produced 
copies  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  will  begin  printing 
Argentina’s  daily  Clarin  by  the 
end  of  1958. 

It  will  signal  the  start  of  a 
new  “North  Americanized”  era 
for  Argentine  journalism, 
thanks  to  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  the  paper’s  owner,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Noble.  He  engaged  a  U.S.  ex¬ 
pert  in  printing,  Stanley  Day, 
to  be  his  personal  assistant  on 
technical  matters. 

Last  December  a  mysterious 
bidder  paid  $310,000  for  14 
Goss  press  units  in  an  auction 
of  Boston  Post  assets.  The 
presses  had  originally  come 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  were  still  in  packing  crates 
in  Boston. 

The  bidder  emerged  as  a 
representative  of  Dr.  Noble 
who  was  on  a  shopping  expedi¬ 
tion  for  machinery. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  press¬ 
es  arrived  here  with  other  ma- 
chinei-y  for  publishing. 

The  tabloid  Clarin  has  had 
a  spectacular  rise  since  its  es¬ 
tablishment  by  Dr.  Noble  in 
1945,  until  today  it  claims  the 
largest  circulation  daily  in 
Argentina.  It  is  printed  in  a 
plant  belonging  to  one  of  the 
government  controlled  news¬ 
papers. 

A  23,000  square  foot  lot  area 
in  the  city  center  has  been 
secured  for  the  proposed  plant. 

Dr.  Noble  was  impressed  by 
U.S.  journalism  and  printing 
technique  and  he  plans  to  fash¬ 
ion  the  new-look  Clarin  along 
the  American  pattern  both 
“technically  and  editorially.” 

The  paper  already  owns  five 
typesetting  machines  and  there 


are  to  be  further  shopping  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  States  for 
equipment. 

When  it  is  printed  in  its 
own  plant  Clarin  will  continue 
to  accent  color  (red)  on  page 
one  and  the  center  spread. 

Often  in  the  past  the  Argen¬ 
tine  press  has  been  curtailed 
by  the  government  but  Dr. 
Noble  expressed  firm  “confi¬ 
dence”  in  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  says  is  making 
“every  effort  to  secure  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  and  independent 
press.” 

• 

AEJ  Sessions 
At  Boston  U. 

Boston 

Boston  University  will  be 
host  to  the  seventh  convention 
of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism,  Aug.  26-30. 
Journalism  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the 
country  are  expected  to  attend 
the  sessions  in  the  newly  mod¬ 
ernized  school  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  communications. 

General  sessions  include  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  and 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators. 

Founded  in  1912  as  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism,  the  AEJ  is 
comprised  of  several  hundred 
teachers,  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  and  graduate  students 
from  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Dr. 
Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  is 
president. 

Dean  Melvin  Brodshaug  of 
the  Boston  University  school  of 
public  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions,  and  Dr.  Joseph  DelPorto, 
chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Journalism,  are  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


Confidential 


•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STarling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Healay  Building 
JAckson  5-1576 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

questioned  closely  as  to  any 
opinions  they  might  have 
formed  from  newspapers. 

Although  the  intent  was 
hardly  complimentary,  the  Oak 
Ridger  could  not  help  but  be 
pleased  when  one  prospective 
juror  from  the  Atomic  City 
(in  the  same  county  with  Clin¬ 
ton — six  miles  away)  was  asked 
if  he  had  read  the  Ridger’s  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Clinton  trouble. 

“Why  of  course,”  he  replied, 
“everyone  has.” 

A.  Y.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  photographer  for  Life, 
was  vigorously  cross-examined 
as  defense  attorneys  implied 
his  picture  coverage  of  the 
Clinton  trouble  was  intention¬ 
ally  biased. 

“Why  didn’t  you  go  into  their 
homes  (the  defendants)  and 
portray  them  as  they  really 
are?”  queried  Dobbs. 

“We  tried  this  but  got  only 
negative  replies,”  Owen  an¬ 
swered. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  heated  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  trial  occurred 
during  Owen’s  time  on  the 
stand. 

“I  understand  the  court’s  con¬ 
sideration  for  Life  and  Time,” 
Dobbs  said  sardonically. 

Chief  U.S.  District  Attorney 
John  Crawford  roared  to  his 
feet  with  objections  at  the  im¬ 
plication  that  the  court  was 
solicitous  to  any  of  the  press. 
Judge  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  few 
angry  statements  during  the 
long  proceedings,  admonished, 
“Mr.  Dobbs,  you  will  not  do 
that  anymore.” 

Another  government  witness 
was  Don  Cravens,  of  Nashville, 
also  a  Life  photographer.  He 
presented  some  photographs  as 
evidence  and  again  the  defense 
discredited  the  admission  of 
pictures  from  a  magazine  such 
as  Life.  Just  a  few  minutes 
before  he  took  the  stand. 
Cravens  had  posed  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  whole  battery  of 
defense  counsel. 

*  ♦  * 

Even  after  the  trial  the 
press  was  a  target.  Jack  Ker¬ 
shaw,  secretary  for  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Federation  of  Constitutional 
Government,  pro-segregation  or¬ 
ganization  that  financed  the 
defense,  sarcastically  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Knoxville  papers  on 
the  verdict.  He  said  they  had 
been  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  “get  into  the  jury  box”  and 
“deliberately  trying  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  case.” 

The  government’s  star  wit- 
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ness  in  the  case  was  the  Rev. 
Paul  Turner,  pastor  of  Clinton’s 
First  Baptist  Church,  the  city’s 
largest.  He  was  attacked  and 
his  nose  bloodied  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  4  after  he  escorted 
Negro  pupils  back  to  Clinton 
High.  He  did  so  after  they  had 
stayed  away  from  classes  for 
a  week  because  of  alleged  in¬ 
timidation  within  the  school  and 
along  the  route. 

The  defense  hit  hard  at  the 
young  clergyman,  trying  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  as,  basically,  seeking 
personal  fame  for  his  act. 

Said  Dobbs  in  his  summation, 
“Everyone  likes  to  see  his  name 
in  headlines.  I  suggest  Mr. 
Turner  is  no  different  from  any 
man  here.  The  cameras  were 
grinding,  the  reporters  were 
running  around  like  roaches 
taking  notes.  .  .  .” 

Newsmen,  generally,  took  the 
roach  simile  philosophically. 
The  evening  the  trial  ended  they 
formed  the  Order  of  the  Cock¬ 
roach,  an  affiliate  of  the  South¬ 
ern  War  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  latter  organization 
had  been  formed  in  Clinton 
last  September  with  John 
Popham,  southern  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
as  president. 

Newsmen  also  evidenced  their 
lack  of  bitterness  towards  At¬ 
torney  Dobbs.  Among  token 
gifts  the  press  crew  gave  as 
the  trial  closed  was  a  book  for 
him — of  course  Don  Marquis’ 
“archie  and  mehitabel.” 

Commented  the  Oak  Ridger 
editorially,  i“If  being  a  news¬ 
man-turned-roach  puts  us  in 
the  same  drawer  with  a  roach- 
turned-newsman  as  charming  as 
archie,  we  ^can  only  say  we 
feel  flattered.  We’ll  share  that 
roach’s  leftover  apple  core  any 
night.” 

• 

4th  Frey  Questionnaire 
Goes  to  Media  Groups 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of 
questionnaires  on  advertiscr- 
agency-media  relationships  has 
been  mailed  by  Profs.  Albert  W. 
Frey  and  Kenneth  R.  Davis, 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege. 

Latest  questionnaire  seek.s  in¬ 
formation  from  a  sample  of 
commissionable  media  in  five 
fields — general  magazines,  busi¬ 
ness  publications,  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  radio,  and  TV. 

Questionnaires  have  already 
been  sent  to  ad  managers,  presi¬ 
dents  of  companies  that  adver¬ 
tise,  and  presidents  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  The  survey  is 
being  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 
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Business  Group 
Launches  Paper 

Garland,  Tex. 

Publication  of  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  this  suburb  of 
Dallas  will  begin  Sept.  8  with 
50  business  and  civic  leaders  as 
stockholders.  Thursday  and 
weekend  editions  are  planned  at 
the  start,  but  “we’ll  definitely 
expand  to  daily  publication”  as 
soon  as  possible,  said  Hollon 
.\llard,  president. 

Mr.  Allard,  a  laundry  owner, 
said  W.  G.  Beshears  Jr.  will 
serve  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  M.  S.  Hollen- 
shead,  an  appliance  distributor. 


as  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
Beshears  is  a  former  executive 
of  Kraft  Foods. 

The  Times-Reporter  will  be  a 
standard-size,  offset-printed.  A 
former  theater  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  for  its  plant. 

Garland  is  served  by  the  Gar¬ 
land  Daily  News,  whose  pub¬ 
lisher,  W.  H.  Bradfield  Sr.,  is 
Mayor. 

• 

Adds  Classified 

El  Diario  de  N2(evn  York, 
Spanish  -  language  newspaper, 
has  established  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  with  an 
eight-position  phone  room. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publication$  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-DAIUES 

WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Buiietin  now.  No  charge  or 
obiigation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOaATES 
422  Holiywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Neteapaper  Broker  a 


#  ★  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co..  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


NEGOTIATION  services  on  all  news¬ 
papers  includes  special  attention  to 
uvings  both  ways  and  aid  in  setting 
up  successful  operations  for  purchaser. 
NEW.'JPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
(01  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 
J.  R.  Gabbert  &  R.  K.  Hancock 
Associates,  For  Newspapers 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave. 
Riverside,  California 


P.  0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50e  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  (3  55c;  2  (8  60c; 
1  9  6^.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  •“«  *  ‘“""'T 
St  printed  employment  application  forms 
ly  sendinp  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
hnelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  (8  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
)  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  (8  $1.05; 
1  8  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
hr  Box  Service. 

deadline  for  aASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
^unt  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
udd  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
Niders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
Mpy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lints 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Neteapaper  Broker  a 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12168  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone :  EX  1-6238. 

NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich,  WO  3-3926. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

NORMAN  A  NORMAN.  Inc.,  610 
Security  Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Sales, 
Purchases,  Appraisals  handled  with 
care  and  discretion.  Experienced.  For¬ 
mer  newspaper  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Neteapaper  Appraiaera 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 

Over  136  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 

Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Publicationa  For  Sale 

VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  newspaper,  job 
shop.  Linotype,  Ludlow  equipp^  in 
modem  one-story  building.  Nice  home 
on  same  lot,  comer  location.  Low 
overhead.  Ample  room  for  expansion. 
Profitable  business.  Ideal  for  husband- 
wife  team.  Owner  entering  new  field. 
Sell  home,  office  and  business  $46,000. 
One-third  down  balance  on  terms.  Box 
3060,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BIG  WEEKLY— Owner  will  sell  half 
interest  in  big  weekly  and  commercial 
printing  plant  in  Midwest.  Town  has 
industry,  farm  trade;  is  exceptionally 
steady.  Easy  terms  if  I  can  get  fast 
action.  Please  give  facts  about  self 
with  inquiry.  Box  3216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK.  Newspaper 
publishing  property  with  job  shop  in 
connection.  Five  hours  drive  to  New 
York  City.  Grossing  $45,000.  Been 
asking  $40,000.  Now  emergency:  sac¬ 
rifice  for  immediate  cash  sale.  In¬ 
vestigate.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  Our  No.  9081. 


ONLY  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
Kentucky  county  scat  town  of  4,000. 
Grossing  $26,000.  Established  1907. 
Modern  plant,  fully  staffed.  Price 
*22,000  with  $4,000  down :  balance 
spread  over  18  years  at  5%.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Our  No. 
9872. 


NEBRASKA  WEEKLY.  EXCLUSIVE 
in  entire  county,  $35,000  gross  class, 
high  net.  $42,500  price  includes  real 
estate  worth  $7,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Ks. 


Puhlicationa  Wanted 


BRITISH  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
with  adequate  capital  resources  seeks 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  Canada  by 
purchase  of  weekly  paper.  Please  re¬ 
ply  to  Post  Office  Box  382.  Place 
D’Armes,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada. 


NEWSMAN  will  pay  $10,000  -  20.000 
down,  $5,000  yearly  for  New  England 
weekly  with  shop.  Principals.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  3221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


We  Specialixe  in  Newspaper  Printing. 
64-P8ge  Hoe  Rotary 
Complete  Service — Low  Price. 

Call  LOgan  1-2300  or  Write 
Hammonton  Printing  Co., 

18  S.  Second  St.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Syndicatea-Featurea 


INTERESTED  In  a  carefully  edited, 
low-coet  FILLER  SERVICE  containing 
“shorts”  of  all  lengths  that  say  some¬ 
thing  rather  than  merely  fill  space? 
No  rot,  no  drivel,  no  inane  sentences. 
Several  months’  sample  proofs  sent  on 
request.  Robbins  A  Associates,  1616 
Smith  Tower.  Seattle,  Washington. 


Preaa  Engineera 


WEEKLY,  and  thriving  job  shop  two 
hours  from  New  York  City.  1956  Gross 
$22,000.  Ideal  for  man  and  wife  team. 
Write  Box  3125,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9776 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Isllp.  New  York 
JU  1-0687 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Compoaing  Room 


YOU  CAN  BUY  WITH 
CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

For  Craftsmen  Reconditions 
With  Integrity 

(13)  MODEL  18  Linotypes,  Serial  Nos. 
all  over  23,000.  These  machines  are 
far  superior  tp  the  old  style  Model  6 
Linotypes,  as  they  have  more  modem 
features.  They  are  equipped  with  two 
main  90  channel  magazines,  two  pitch 
or  fast  distributor  screws,  new  style 
channel  entrance  partitions.  Universal 
knife  block.  Universal  ejector,  inclined 
galley,  new  style  push-pull  assembler, 
electric  pot  equipi*^  with  mechanical 
thermostat,  with  AC  motor  to  fit  your 
electrical  specifications,  two  molds  in 
good  operating  condition. 

(1)  MODEL  14  Blue  Streak  Linotype, 
Serial  No.  51801  with  Micro  Therm 
electric  pot. 

(3)  MODEL  8  Blue  Streak  Linotypes, 
Serial  Nos.  52685,  52686  and  61019, 
with  Micro  Therm  electric  itots. 

(1)  MODEL  30  Blue  Streak  Mixer, 
Serial  No.  52369,  equipped  with  Quad- 
der.  Micro  therm  electric  pot. 

12)  MODEL  81  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
equipped  with  Quadders.  electric  pots. 
Serial  Nos.  64772  and  64778. 

(6)  MODEL  8  Linotypes,  Serial  Nos. 
40435,  40512,  40616,  40621,  33607, 

30667,  equipp^  with  electric  pots,  fan 
style. 

(1)  MODEL  14  Linotype,  Serial  No. 
46163,  with  electric  pot.  fan  style. 

(5)  MODEL  26  Linotypes  Nos.  88776, 
39649,  396.50,  89651,  41996  with  elec¬ 
tric  pots,  A.C.  motors,  price  $1,750  ea. 

(2)  LUDLOW  Typecasters  with  elec¬ 
tric  pots.  Serial  Nos,  2678  and  6859, 
each  equipped  with  6  pt.  molds  for  21 
em,  2  cabinets  of  mats  and  sticks, 
excellent  bargain. 

(2)  MODEL  H  Intertype,  Serial  No. 
12269,  12270,  equipped  with  quadder, 
Mohr  Saw,  electric  pot. 

6  MODEL  26  Linotypes.  Nos.  43272, 
43280.  43281,  43282,  43283,  43284, 

large  distributor  screws,  new  style, 
two  distributor  boxes  only  electric  pots. 
6  MODEL  14  I.inotypes,  Nos.  80667. 
27115,  27116,  27563,  27664,  27170, 

equipped  with  electric  pots.  Write  for 
low  prices. 

5  MODEL  14  Linotypes  Nos.  27170, 
27116,  27116,  27663.  27664. 

12  MODEL  9  Linotypes  Nos.  26616, 
26614,  26617,  2.5646,  25541,  42351, 

42753,  42762.  42764,  42766,  42409, 

26620,  each  equipped  with  4-90  chan¬ 
nel  magazines,  electric  pots,  inclined 
galley.  Universal  ejector.  Universal 
knife  block,  very  low  priced.  All  good 
operating  machines.  Can  be  bought 
at  very  low  price  even  for  parts. 

8  MODEL  6  Linotypes. 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Copley  7-5390 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  West  Dedham  St.,  Boston  18,  AAass. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  shove  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  yout 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  (Tlyboum.  Chicago  14,  III. 

STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads-  One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAU9MAN 
107  S.  88  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  be  a  reason — $84.60  to 
$97.60  each.  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Company.  P.O. 
Drawer  660.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoting  Room 


Linotype  equipment. 

MODEL  4.  SERIAL  NO.  20191,  Price 
$1,100.  Low  base,  slow  distributor 
screws  with  flexible  channel  entrance 
partitions.  Universal  ejector  and  knife 
block,  old-style  galley  and  assembler 
stop.  1  brass  magazine.  Ludwick 
electric  pot,  controls  and  thermostat 
1 220  volts.  AC,  60  cycle).  General 
Electric  underslung  motor  (220  volts, 
AC,  60  cycle,  3-phase). 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  MAGAZINE  PRESS 
Pancoast  deck-type,  Web 
#2560 

24  REVERSIBLE  printing  couples 
staggered  90*.  with  2  folders  top 
formers.  Will  print  24  standard  or 
48  tabloid  size  pages  (21^"  cutoff) 
in  full  color,  running  straight.  Takes 
plates,  blanket  cylinders  cut  .0625, 
has  cylinder  bearers,  and  Hoe  color 
press  lockup.  Built  in  1926 ;  rebuilt  in 
1936  with  roller  bearings,  steel  cyl¬ 
inders  and  steel  sideframes.  Drives 
are  80  HP  direct  current. 

HOE  PANCOAST 
COMIC  PRESS  I 

Web  No.  2019-2091  ! 

SAME  SIZE,  same  capacity,  same  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  as  Web  No.  2560, 
but  cast  iron  construction  throughout 
with  sleeve  bearings. 

MACHINES  are  in  New  York  City. 

HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS 

959  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Room  #210,  Extension  406 


Goss  Double  Width  Unit 
Type  Press 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA. 

"NEWS  SENTINEL" 

Being  Replaced  With  New 
Goss  Headliners 
6-Llnit,  2  folders,  Substructure 
Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 
AC  Drive 
23  9/16"  Cutoff 
Available  Early  1958 

Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
or 

The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company 

Division  of 

Miehle-Goss-Dextei*  Incon>ot*ated 
5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 


14  HOE  PRESSES— 22%" 

2—  QUADS— 16/32  pages 

3—  SEXTUPLES— 24/48  pages 
7— OCTUPLES— 32/64  pages 
2— DECUPLES- 40/80  pages 

All  equipped  to  handle  color  with 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  Double 
Folders,  Conveyors.  All  end  fed  with 
Power  Roll  Hoists. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER- 
CHASES— 6'  STEEL  TOP  MAKEUP 
TABLES— REMELT  FURNACE  with 
WATERCOOLED  MOLDS— VANDER- 
COOK  25  FULL  PAGE  PROOF 
PRESS— ROYLE  RADIAL  ROUTER 
—  ROYLE  SAW— TWO  8  TON  OB- 
ROUND  ELECTRIC  METAL  POTS— 
3  WOOD  STANDARD  AITTOSHAV- 
ERS  —  WESEL  RADIAL  ARM 
ROUTER— HOE  JIGSAW  &  DRILI^ 
1  HOE  FULL  PAGE  and  2  HOE  5 
COLUMN  FLAT  CASTERS. 


LEWIS  -  SHEPARD  ROTATING 
CLAMP  newsprint  handling  truck  with 
battery  charger — LIKE  NEW. 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23^16"  Cutoff.  Arch  tyi>e,  hiph  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  exi>en8e. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DUPLEX  DOUBLE  sixteen  press  with 
twin  folders,  color  fountains,  ink  tank 
&  pump,  pony  autoplate  caster.  Duplex 
heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller,  latest  type 
StaHi  Vacuum  scorcher,  practically 
new  Richards  curved  plate  router,  tur¬ 
tles,  chases  and  AC  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

J.  SPERO  &  CO. 

549  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
*20.000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  5 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  ft 

PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER. 


GOSS  3  Units  and  Folder 
AC  Drive,  End  Feed 
Scott  6  Units  and  Folder 
Substructure,  AC  Drives 
GOSS  8  Units  and  Folder 
ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 
DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 
GOSS  5  Units  &  Folder 
Cline  Reels,  AC  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACIUTIES. 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE  (1947) 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former,  AC 
Drive,  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Spring  1958. 

3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 23ft — Stereo — AC. 

Location:  Portsmouth.  Va. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-type — 22%"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  ST.— NEW  YORK  17 
oxford  7-4590 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed,  22%"  Cut-oflf  A.C.  Steel  I 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  — 
223//' 

ARCH  TYPE  UniU  —  White  MeUl 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 

16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

St  %  Pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

oxford  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
With  stereotype  equipment 
16-page  2-to-l  model,  serial  180,  22%" 
cutoff,  straight  half-folder. 

Complete  with  good  rollers,  motor  and 
drive  e<iuipment.  extra  30-hp  motor. 
Metal  pot,  300  pounds,  hood,  pump, 
spout. 

Plate  finishing  machine. 

Vacuum-back  casting  box. 

Curved  router. 

Two  chipping  blocks. 

All  in  extra  good  condition,  available 
immediately,  priced  as  package,  as  is. 
BIG  SPRING  (TEX.)  HERALD 
R.  W.  Whipkey,  Publisher 


FLATBED  DUPLEX  newspaper  press, 
8-page,  angle  bar  model.  Serial  #491. 
Chases,  spare  part.  Available  early 
1958. 

MIEHLE,  #1  Pony  22x34"  bed.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Write  Evening  News,  Port 
Angeles,  W'ashington. 


GOSS  MONITOR 

Our  No.  9927.  This  12-page  Goss 
Monitor  Press  was  in  daily  use  until 
displaced  to  make  room  for  new 
Tubular.  It  is  in  first-class  condition 
and  will  be  demonstrated  any  time  on 
the  floor  where  is.  The  space  it 
occupies  is  badly  needed  since  the  new 
Goss  moved  in.  It  is  eminently  suited 
for  a  large  weekly,  medium  or  small 
daily.  Extra  pages  require  extra  tuns 
of  12  pages  or  less. 

PRICE  *10,000 

where  is,  as  is.  with  all  equipment, 
complete  stereotyping  plant,  motor 
(10  hp)  and  control  box,  mat  roller, 
etc. 

Speed  6,000  per  hour.  Dimensions: 
17  ft.  long,  71/1  ft.  high,  7  ft.  wide. 
Weight  27,700  lbs.  Using  now  34-  and 
17-inch  rolls.  Kansas  location. 

Subject  to  prior  sale.  Large  "all. 
around"  photos  and  sample  copies 
available. 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe. 
overhauled  and  in  excellent  condition, 
electric  hoist,  22%  inch  cutoff,  with  or 
without  all  stereo  and  chases  except 
mat  roller.  Now  doing  excellent  jrt 
printing  16,000  circulation  semi-weeki; 
but  being  replaced  with  new  press. 
Available  July  1958.  Granite  CSty. 
Illinois,  Press-Record. 


WE  HAVE  TWO  (2)  complete  Cline 
360  HP-DC  Master  Unit  type  press 
drive  controllers  with  2-5KW-250  volU 
DC  Field  Control  Generators  and  ^ 
25KW-40  volt  generators  for  slow 
motion  and  inching  operations.  These 
controllers  can  accommodate  ten  (HI 
36  HP  Unit  Drive  Motors. 

Complete,  F.O.B.  Chicago.  Ill.  fi 
*6,000.00  each. 

We  also  have  three  panels  with  • 
motor  selectors  on  each  panel :  witt 
10  pole.  250  amp.  double  throw  main 
switches  on  front  of  panel.  Encli 
selector  switch  has  bar  connection  to 
rear  of  panel  to  operate  double  thro* 
sliding  contacts  for  control  purposes. 
Both  Master  and  Selector  panels  have 
the  following  dimensions — 40"  wide  hf 
7'  6"  high. 

Complete  F.O.B.  Chicago,  III.  § 
*1,000.00  each. 

For  information,  please  call  or  writs 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Purchasing  De¬ 
partment.  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


4-PRESS  UNITS 

Two  color  cylinders,  three  color  and 
black,  22  %"  cut-off,  AC  drive, 
FOR  SALE  model,  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearin**- 

USED  equipment  In  g(x>d  condition,  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

ideal  for  weekly  with  flat  bed  or  . 

possible  book  printing.  P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  IdaW 

16  PAGE  semi  cylindrical  press  with  jiL 

casting  box,  over  1  ton  metal  pot  GOSS  4  DECK  Single  WltJin 
with  Goss  Pump  and  Spout ;  tail  ^ 

cutter,  under  shaver,  2  chipping  blocks.  Color  deck,  3  color  and  black,  eztrs 
Newspaper  press  uses  45"  and  22%"  eolor  founUins.  A.  C.  drive.  AvailsWt 

now. 

ALSO  1  Monotype  Machine,  excellent 

condition,  excellent  molds,  2  pig  molds  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
for  Monotype  pigs :  1  miter,  2  water 

cooled  pig  mol^ ;  27  steel  chases  good  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

condition,  4  chases  for  Goulding _ 

Pres*-  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  4*' 

FOR  SALE  as  package  or  separately.  60.  75  H.P.  A.C.  (^rge  C.  Oxford. 
Can  be  seen.  Press  includes  motors.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

electrical  switch  installation. - ! 

SALES  ORGANIZATION  now  major 
WRITE  or  call,  Horace  G.  Heller,  ing  in  Inks  will  consider  sideline  pr^ 
General  Manager,  Pocono  Record.  Inc.,  and  comiKising  room  equipment  sb4 
611  Lenox  Street.  Stroudsburg.  Penna.  supplies.  Eastern  through  Southeast 
Phone  820.  states.  Box  3028.  Editor  ft  Publish*- 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4590 


LUDLOWS.  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 

flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Goss,  Comet  or  Flatbed. 
16  tabloid  or  8  full  pages.  BEHRENS. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. _ 

FOUR  or  8-page  deck  for  2-1  Duplex 
tubular  press.  State  price  and  avail¬ 
ability  date.  Box  3111,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

WANTED :  Chemco  or  Master  Etcher 
etching  machine  for  use  with  the 
Dow  process  of  powderless  etching.  The 
Sharon  Herald.  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 

Phone  Diamond  6-5521. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  used  curved  router 
for  23  9/16  inch  plate  cut  off.  Contact 
John  Bentley,  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Savannah  News-Press,  Savannah. 
Georgia. 


Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables  6'  and 
8'  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti- 
des. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Way  p.m.  of  11.300  ABC.  Must  be 
»ell  experienced  in  carrier,  and  prefer 
7oung  man  with  some  mail  background. 
Write  fully.  Tribune,  F^remont.  Neb. 
SMALL  DAILY  needs  Circulation  Man 
to  become  Circulation  Manager.  Must 
toow  ABC  records  and  how  to  handle 
Carriers.  Box  3013,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER“for  office 
collect  daily  converting  to  Little  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Motor  Routes.  Permanent. 
Salary,  bonus  and  insurance  program. 
The  Times-Call,  Longmont.  Colorado. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
cnced  Circulation  Manager  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  mail, 
promotion,  etc.,  for  Montana  after- 
ooon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation. 
Cive  age,  work  record  and  references. 
Box  3232.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CUuMified  AdvertUing _ 

intermountain  morning  eve- 

Ping  combination  installing  classified 
telephone  sales  first  time,  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  phone  room  supervisor.  Box 
*136,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Clataified  Advertising 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR. 
E.xcellent  opportunity  —  better  than 
average  salary,  for  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  male  or  female  with  fast  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  4.  Staff 
of  30.  New  Plant.  Box  3220,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— Seven  day,  100,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper  in  excellent  market  is  ready  for 
a  man  who  is  looking  for  unlimited 
opportunity.  He  must  have  strong  re¬ 
tail  advertising  experience  in  compe¬ 
titive  field  and  be  ready  to  assume 
complete  direction  of  retail  advertising 
department.  All  replies  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  Write,  giving  full  in¬ 
formation,  to  Box  2900,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


(CORRECTED) 

ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  WANTED 

THOROUGHLY  trained  and 
Experienced  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  with  Five  or  more  years 
successful  experience.  Must  be 
qualified  to  sign  contracts, 
layout  copy  and  promote  line¬ 
age.  Prefer  College  Graduate 
with  executive  potential,  clean 
record.  Salary  $6,500.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  fully. 
J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man  to  man¬ 
age  advertising  end  of  business ;  must 
be  ambitious :  must  have  promotional 
ideas,  must  be  a  salesman.  Starting 
salary  depends  on  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  shown  by  references  and  inter¬ 
view  ;  very  substantial  earnings  possi¬ 
ble.  Inrurance  benefits,  top  opportun¬ 
ity  and  security  on  award-winning 
daily  of  5.000  circulation.  Write  Je¬ 
rome  Pearre,  Daily  Leader,  Pontiac, 

Illinois. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  with  experience 
in  handling  newspaper  media  prefer¬ 
ably  25-45  years  of  age.  Salary  range 
170-90  per  week  with  good  chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Joseph  Grover, 
General  Manager,  New  Jersey  Courier 
Inc.,  59  Main  Street.  Toma  River.  New 
Jersey,  or  call  TOms  River  8-3414. 
dTsPLAY  SALESMAN— Need  another 
man  on  present  staff  of  6.  Must  be 
experience  in  selling,  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

FLORIDA  CRACKER  MAGAZINE 
needs  display  salesman  or  publisher's 
representatives  in  major  Florida  towns- 
cities.  Cracker.  Tallahassee.  Florida. 
YOUNG  MAN  to  take  complete  charge 
of  advertising  for  8  small  weeklies  in 
western  New  York.  Must  have  cap. 
Box  3109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  FOR  advertising  manager  xx>- 
sitinn  in  one  of  Connecticut's  small 
daily  newspapers.  Salary  plus  bonus 
and  commission  in  iiermanent  position. 
Write  Box  3236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
REPRESENTATIVE  FIRM 
desires  experienced  Newspai>er  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman  for  New  York  office. 
State  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  3241.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPEaAlTElTlTION 
MAN  WANTED 

S|«cial  edition  man  needed  urgently 
for  promotion  planned  for  three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Chart  Area  11. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Liberal 
commission  plan  for  right  man.  Box 

3234,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  fast¬ 
est  growing  daily  in  America.  We 
have  a  first  rate  country-wide  morning 
paper,  a  crack  staff  and  a  tremendous 
potential.  We  need  a  top  flight  man 
capable  of  filling  out  good  advertising 
staff.  Should  be  experienced,  ambitious, 
hard  working  and  imaginative.  This 
is  the  cold  type  offset  type  i)aper  you 
have  heard  so  much  about.  You  bring 
us  the  ability,  we'll  teach  you  the 
process.  Write  full  details  to  F.  Philip 
Blake.  Advertising  Director,  Middl^ 
town  Daily  Record,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  at  least  several  years'  experience 
in  copywriting  and  layout  work.  Per¬ 
manent,  life  insurance.  Blue  Cross, 
Pension  plan.  Write  giving  full  details 
as  to  experience,  education  and  salary 
expected.  References.  Contact  A.  H. 
Williams,  The  Argus,  Rock  Island, 

Illinois. _ 

CAPABLE  MAN  take  charge  adver¬ 
tising  for  prize-winning,  unopposed 
weekly.  Progressive  staff  strong  on 
news,  features,  photos,  equipment,  but 
lacks  ad  know-how,  sales  punch.  Also 
publish  farm  monthly.  ^11  both  on 
salary  plus  commission.  Commercial 
printing  lucrative  possibility.  Car 
necessary.  Small  California  town  in 
ag-rich  valley.  Write  experience,  am¬ 
bition.  Box  3206,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  adver- 
tising  man  who  can  sell  advertising 
that  produces  and  produce  advertising 
that  sells.  For  9.000  afternoon  daily 
in  colorful  seaport  resort.  Must  be 
well  organized  and  energetic.  Will 
eventually  take  over  entire  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  A.  N.  Stoddart, 
Gloucester  (Massachusetts)  Times. 
LARGE  METROPOLITAN  daily-Sun- 
day.  Chart  Area  2,  offers  exceptional 
opportunity  for  experienced  display  ad 
salesman.  $140  weekly.  Send  resume 
complete  outline  to  Box  3217,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  Replies  Confidential. _ 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  daily  has 
permanent  position  for  experienced 
display  advertising  salesman  to  handle 
established  accounts.  Salary  $370-450 
depending  on  qualifications.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
executive  position.  Mild  climate,  ex¬ 
cellent  outdoor  recreational  area.  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Port  Angeles.  Washington. 


Editorial 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  correspondent 
for  Baltimore  area,  representing  76- 
year  old  premier  trade  journal.  Only 
brief  part-time  required.  Send  appli¬ 
cations  to  News  Editor,  BOO'T  A 
SHOE  RECORDER.  56th  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. _ 

MONTHLY  JO^^'mARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  6  days, 
afternoon  paper.  At  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Progressive  college 
town  with  10.000  population.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  capable  young  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  future.  Submit  resume  to 
Box  3009,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  REPORTER  Sfot^You  need 
Youth.  Energy,  Ambition,  Car.  We 
furnish  opportunity.  Wherewithal!,  Se¬ 
curity.  Both  Happy.  H.  G.  Schwartz, 
Evening  Observer.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

CAPABLE  and  experienced,  to  taka 
complete  charge  Editorial  Department 
Michigan  daily.  6000  circulation,  college 
city  13,000.  Must  know  wire,  write 
sound  editorials,  be  able  to  train,  direct 
staff,  build  local  and  area  news  and 
picture  coverage.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  younger  man  (under  35)  to  step 
into  responsible  position  and  grow  with 
paper.  Complete  resume,  references  to 

Box  3048,  Mitor  A  Publisher._  _ 

REPORTER  OR  REPORTER-PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  with  some  experience  for 
general  assignment  or  court  coverage 
by  growing  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Interested  only  in  man  capable  of 
steady,  long-range  progress.  Address 

Box  3118,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR:  It  is  difficult  to  screen 
down  and  select  an  editor  from  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  is  a  gamble  for  both 
parties  involved.  We  have  always  taken 
the  applicants'  word  that  he  is  not  a 
drunk,  but  a  trained,  able  producer. 
Thanks  to  all  who  replied. 

_ Montrose  (Colorado)  Press. _ 

WANTED — Reporter,  also  a  camera 
man.  County  seat  daily  in  fine  resi¬ 
dential  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  State  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  application. 
Daily  Leader-Times,  Kittanning,  Penn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


COLUMNIST 
(Society  Type) 

Not  a  "society  reporter”  but  a  writer 
able  to  develop  into  a  genuine  column¬ 
ist:  One  who  can  tell  about  the  goings- 
on  of  notable  people  in  a  big,  northern 
city  in  a  fashion  that  will  attract  a 
following  of  devoted  readers.  Some  gal 
(or  guy)  now  writing  “society”  will 
probably  land  the  job.  But  we're  open 
to  ideas.  How  about  you  talking  things 
over  with  us?  In  strict  confidence,  of 
course.  Box  3102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  substantial  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  future  for  experienced 
young  man  in  friendly  community, 
growing  organization.  Write:  Assist¬ 
ant  Publisher  South  Omaha  Sun,  4808 

S.  25th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

MAN  AND  WIFE  team  to  comprise 
news  bureau  in  neighboring  communi¬ 
ty.  Minimum  40  hours  weekly  for  man, 
approximately  25  hours  weekly  for 
wife.  One  should  be  able  to  use  Speed 
Graphic.  News  contacts  well  estab¬ 
lish^  by  previous  man-wife  team. 
Pleasant  Southern  California  area. 
Contact  Quay  House,  Managing  Edi- 
tor.  The  Daily  Report,  Ontario,  Calif. 
MORNING  DAILY  65,000  has  two 
openings:  experienced  copyreader  cap¬ 
able  of  filling  in  on  city  desk  and 
all  around  top  flight  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Good  salary,  hospitalization,  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  air  conditioned  office. 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  3117,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  and  Reporter-Deskman,  on 
fast  growing  daily  in  (Thart  Area  11 
in  city  of  26,000.  Write  Box  3033,  Edi- 
&  _^ublisher; _ 

YOUNG  MAN  or  woman  to  take 
charge  of  Editorial  end  of  small 
weekly  in  western  New  York.  Prefer 
recent  Journalism  grad  with  ideas. 
Box  3108.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  PAGE 
We  have  opening  leading  to  woman's 
editorship.  State  university  and  col¬ 
lege  town  of  40,000.  Good  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Particularly  interested  in 
person  who  can  develop  good  women's 
features.  Write  J.  P.  Hamel,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Columbia  Tribune,  (^lum- 
bia,  Missouri. 

OPENINGS  TOR  REPORTERS,  wire 
editor,  on  news  aggressive  top  prize 
winning  daily;  some  experience  small 
or  medium  daily  field  preferred.  Send 
resumes  with  letter  to  W.  3.  Hanse, 
News  Gazette.  Champaign,  Illinois. 
PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
attractive  openings  in  Tokyo  for  copy- 
readers  with  at  least  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies.  Housing,  trans¬ 
portation.  many  fringe  benefits.  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  APO 

500,  San  Francisco,  California. _ 

REPORTER  for  outstanding  Kansas 
newspaper.  Good  salary,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity,  insurance  benefits,  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Send  details  to  E.  Law- 
son  May,  Executive  Editor,  The  News. 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

REPORTER  TO  COVER  important 
two  town  shoreline  beat.  Car  essential. 
Write  to  Regional  Editor.  New  Haven 
Register,  367  Orange  St.,  New  Haven. 

(Connecticut^ _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  copy  desk  man 
and  suburban  bureau  reporter  wanted 
immediately  to  work  under  most  at¬ 
tractive  conditions.  We  need  talent  and 
experience  in  these  jobs,  but  most  of 
all  wo  want  diligence,  interest,  in¬ 
genuity  and  a  determination  to  win 
advancement  by  good  work.  Give  all 
details,  including  references,  in  first 
letter  to  The  Mitor,  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Niagara  Falls.  New  York. 
REPORTER  for  progressive  12.500 
daily  in  growing,  college  city  of  16,000 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Agricultural  back¬ 
ground  and  photographic  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  but  not  essential.  New  air- 
conditioned  plant,  excellent  hospital¬ 
ization  plan,  paid  vacations.  State 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Box 
3209.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  FJirrOR  for  good  weekiy  in 
college  town.  Excellent  opening  for 
young  J-Grad.  Salary  according  to 
ability.  Write  or  wire  B.  F.  Snider, 
Ada  Herald.  Ada,  Ohio. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


We’re  looking  far  .  .  . 

A  PAID  INFORMER 


And  we’re  willing  to  i>ay  him  more  — 
for  informing  our  employees  about 
company  activities. 

There’s  nothing  secret  or  beneath- 
the-table  about  this  proposition.  We  ^ 
offer  unlimited  opportunity  for  an  edi-  | 
tor  with  the  right  qualities — aggres¬ 
siveness,  the  human  touch,  self-starter. 
We’d  like  him  young — under  30— with 
two  or  three  years  industrial  editing 
ex|ierience. 

He’d  work  for  a  pacesetting  corpo¬ 
ration  in  a  bright  Wisconsin  city  with 
the  best  hunting  and  fishing  at  his 
doorstep. 

Are  YOU  our  man  ?  If  so,  send 
complete  resume  today  to: 

Advertising  Manager 

THE  TRANE  COMPANY 

La  Crosse.  Wisconsin 


EXPERIENCED  Df:SKMAN  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6,  city  over 
10,000  population  seeks  competent 
copy-reader  6  to  8  years  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  advance. 
Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Write  and  tell 
us  about  yourself.  Box  3229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
deskman  and.  or,  reporter.  Five-day, 
forty  hour  week.  Good  wage  scale, 
congenial  staff  and  community.  Wire 
or  write  Charles  Hurst,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Wilmington  Morning  Star, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

OHIO  DAILY,  7,500  class,  politically, 
philosophically  liberal,  wants  young 
wire  and  sports  editor.  Willingness 
more  important  than  experience.  State 
wages  required.  Daily  Standard. 
Celina,  Ohio. _ 

REPORTER — for  county  seat  daily. 
Must  have  jtersonality,  nose  for  news, 
dependable,  conscientious,  no  drinker. 
$65.00  for  61/4  days,  plus  benefits. 
Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery, 
fishing. 

Montrose  (Colorado)  Daily  Press 
EDITORIAL  WRITER,  full  time,  to 
dig  deeply  into  the  many  problems  of 
20,000  population  boom  town :  some 
state  and  few  out  of  state  edits. 
Want  writer  who  can  handle  all  prob¬ 
lems  with  full  facts  expressing  com¬ 
ment  and  occasional  suggestions  with¬ 
out  getting  people’s  backs  up.  Box 
3247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Position  open  on  12,000  afternoon 
Texas  daily  in  community  of  30,000. 
Live  sports  town.  One  man  job,  with 
plenty  of  stringers  to  help.  Must 
know  desk  work  and  have  overall 
knowledge  of  major  sports.  Young 
staff,  congenial  working  conditions. 
Single  man  preferred.  $70.00  week  to 
start.  Airmail  siiecial  resume.  Box 
3228,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN  REPORTERS 

P.M.  daily  in  deep  south  city  of 
170,000  has  vacancies  for  2  women 
reporters  with  desk  experience.  One 
to  assist  editor  with  editorial  page 
features  and  handle  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Another  to  write  women’s 
features  and  assist  society  department 
in  editing  women’s  page.  Apply  in 
detail.  Box  3242,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  AND 
SALES  PROMO’nON 
Publisher  of  Price  Guide  hooks  need* 
man  to  handle  dual  job  of  editor  and 
contact :  reside  Chicago.  Experience  in 
publishing  field  desirable.  Please  give 
resume  and  salary  expected.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  striotest  confidence.  Box 
3207.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

FPITDR-MANAGER  of  branch  public 
relations  rffices  on  campuses  of  lead¬ 
ing  I'Pivcrsities  upstate  New  Vork 
and  Indiana.  Remuneration  above 
usual  salary  on  basis  of  management 
results.  College  fraternity  member 
preferred.  Send  full  resume  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  inter\iew.  Box  3213,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

EXECU’TIVE  EDITOR  for  eastern  p.m. 
daily  of  more  than  30  000  circulation. 
Must  have  had  experience  as  editor 
or  managing  editor  of  daily.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  managing  editor  of  a 
smaller  dailv  wanting  to  move  into  a 
promising  job  with  real  opportunity. 
Box  3225.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mpchartienl 


WANTED:  Duplex  Tubular  pressman. 
Permanent  top  paying  job  for  seasoned, 
settled  man  in  progressive,  friendly 
Texas  town.  All  replies  treated  strictly 
confidential.  Must  be  employed,  no 
'loaters  wanted.  Prefer  family  man  who 
knows  opportunity  when  he  sees  it. 
Write  Box  3006.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
FLOORMAN  PRINTER  JOURNEY¬ 
MAN,  permanent  position  in  modern 
dailv  newspaper  and  commercial  plant 
located  in  Northern  Minnesota  vacation 
land.  Good  working  conditions  and 
employee  benefits.  Write  Don  Lindert, 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co..  500 
Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOREMAN — Afternoon,  Sunday,  daily. 
City  50.000.  Chart  Area  5.  College 
community.  Teletypesettcrs.  Open  shop. 
Box  3248.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

LINO’TYPE  OPERATORS,  ad  comnosi- 
tors,  floormcn  and  machinists,  union 
and  open  shop,  needed  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  If  interested,  write 
PNPA.  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris- 
hurg.  Pa. _ 

WORKING  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  large  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production  necessary.  Applicants  must 
have  10  or  more  years  of  experience 
and  must  he  from  New  Jersey-New 
York-Pennsylvania  area.  Free  hospital¬ 
ization,  pension  plan  in  progress. 
Ability  to  direct  mechanical  personnel 
essential.  Write  fully  to  Box  3218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


PROMOTION  MAN 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Promotion — Public  Relation*  | 

TOP-NOTCH 

PUBLIC  REI.A’nONS  MAN 

Striking  opportunity  available  in  lead-  ■ 
ing  engineering  college  that’s  ’’going  1 
places”  for  a  man  who  wants  to  go 
too.  We  need  experienced  working 
Public  relations  director  capable  of  in¬ 
itiating  and  carrying  out  a  vigorous 
progranj.  Must  be  able  to  work  c|pae^;’ 
with  faculty  and  administration,  have 
Ideas,  know  how  to  execute  them  and 
have  writing  ability.  We  want  a  man 
who  will  make  his  future  with  the 
college  and  grow  with  it.  Send  back¬ 
ground  summary  and  availability  for 
interview*.  Comnetitivelv  attractive 
salary  and  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Write  Box  3200,  E<litor  and 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 

Cla**ified  AdvertMng 


MORE  SALFS-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILI’TY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work  — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  In 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  $66.  For  more  s.ale8 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

flchool  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street. 

Miami  47,  Piorida 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who 
has  a  record  for: 

•  aggressive  news  leadership. 

•  exceptional  production. 

•  community  leadership. 

•  tup  selection  and  handling  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

•  excellent  knowledge  of  sales,  indus¬ 
trial  management  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

THIS  MAN,  85,  desires  job  as  e.xecu- 
tive  or  managing  editor  in  city  SO- 
150,000 ;  publisher’s  assistant ;  or  gen¬ 
eral  managership  of  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Why  not  write  for 
details.  Box  2910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGPiR 
Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  &i)erienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan ;  and  chain 
General  Management.  Served  as  pub- 
lisher,  assistant  iiublisher,  and  general 
manager,  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Plspeclally 
strong;  mechanical,  budget  control, 
promotion.  Converted  $250,000  loser. 
Cut  costs,  increased  advertising,  and 
circulation  40%.  Business  administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Se.  Box  3246, 
PMitor  A  Publisher. 


CAREER  MAN.  29.  BJ.  Missouri, 
veteran,  grand  wife  and  toddlers,  will 
gladly  swap  today’s  "security”  for 
chance  assist,  learn  top  management 
Past:  want  ads,  display,  production, 
promotion.  Box  3002,  Piditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST.  (S3).  Syndicated  top 
free  lancer  (newspaper,  magazine,  ad 
agency).  Snappy,  style,  lots  of  ideas 
Moving  to  California,  wants  to  grow 
"locally”.  Part  or  full-time.  Agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Visual-aides.  Syracuse  Grad. 
Box  8011,  Piditor  A  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST — 6>.4  years  local  news- 
l>aper.  2*/4  years  magazine  staff,  both 
part  time.  Seek  full  time  employment 
I-ocation  secondary  to  salary.  Samples, 
history  on  request.  Box  3203,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CARRIER  TO  ASSISTANT  aRCULA- 
•nON  MANAGER.  Property  2.58.0M 
class  sold  in  1964.  Absorbed  by  pur¬ 
chasing  paper.  Resigned :  now  realiie 
error ;  not  happy  in  other  fields.  29 
years’  experience :  began  at  12  years 
of  age.  Cost  conscious.  Aware  of 
desires  of  management  and  field  per¬ 
sonnel  problems.  "Little  Merchant 
Plan”  specialist.  Enjoying  perfect 
health.  Box  3201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  In  50  to  100  thousand 
circulation  bracket  in  Chart  Area  6- 
This  is  a  one  man  department  at 
present  time.  We  do  not  want  a  man 
with  years  of  experience  but  rather  a 
young  man  with  SOME  knowledge 
about  newspaper  promotion.  He  prob¬ 
ably  is  in  promotion  department  of 
larger  paper  at  present  and  feels  he  is 
ready  to  handle  this  size  job  by  him¬ 
self.  Write  details  about  yourself  in¬ 
cluding  when  you  would  available 
in  confidence  to  Box  3019,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 

AD  ASSISTANT 

Young  midwestem  woman  pub¬ 
lic  relations  or  advertising  beginner 
who  likes  to  write  and  wants  to  enjoy 
life  in  Wonderful  Wisconsin.  Train 
for  publication  work,  public  relations, 
sales  promotion,  advertising,  with 
fire-casualty  company  experiencing 
rapid  growth.  Progressive  training 
program  to  help  you  to  success. 
HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
APPLETON.  WISCONSIN 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  who  has  booking 
promotional  exploitation  experience. 
Famous  one  man  show.  Must  have 
car.  $125  plus  considerable  bonus. 
Polgar  Enterprises.  839  Forest  Ave., 
Rye,  New  York.  Rye  7-1627. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  ropy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  circulator,  27, 
real  producer,  4  years  experience,  city 
and  country  departments  on  mominK 
and  evening  dailies,  familiar  all 
phases,  desires  top  spot  on  small  daily 
or  second  spot  on  larger  one.  Chart 
Area  2  preferred.  Box  3235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  circulation 
man.  5  years  experience  on  30,000 
dally.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
including  Little  Merchant  Plan,  street 
sales  and  efficient,  economical  pro- 
UMtion.  Prefer  first  or  second  spot  on 
small  daily  or  second  spot  on  larger 
paper.  Excellent  references.  Box  3230. 
Editor  tt  Publisher. 


Clastified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  20  years 
advertising  experience,  metropolitan 
papers.  Box  3048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Can  prove 
top  calibre  by  past  records.  Available 
now.  Box  3210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


I  HAVE  BEEN  a  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative  for  ten  years,  eight  of  which 
hare  been  as  office  manager,  and  in 
the  most  productive  city  in  the  country. 
I  have  worked  with  the  agencies  as 
well  as  the  top  flight  advertising  man¬ 
agers.  Have  done  much  public  speaking 
on  the  merits  of  our  medium  both  to 
advertisers  and  newspaper  personnel. 
Am  interested  in  an  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  position.  Am  87  years  of  age. 
married,  and  have  two  children.  Am 
willing  to  relocate.  Please  address  all 
Inquiries  to  Box  3014,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  60,000  daily,  re¬ 
signed  in  1964  to  purchase  own  week¬ 
ly,  tripled  gross  in  three  years,  now 
seeks  return  to  daily  field  as  city  or 
managing  editor,  other  executive  func¬ 
tion.  Married,  37,  excellent  health,  best 
references.  Available  August.  Box  3020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  editor,  re- 
porter,  photographer  dead-ended  on 
10,000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  preferably  in  Chart  Area  1,  2 
or  6.  I^x  3030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  2  years 
small  town  dailies.  Ready  for  big  city 
news  media  Chart  Area  2.  Married, 
vet,  J-grad,  28,  car.  Box  8126,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  MU  Grad ; 
worked  reporting,  public  relations, 
freelance;  interests  layout,  picture 
editing.  Available  October  13.  Please 
reply  airmail,  Dick  Gilman,  first  FA 
Rkt  En,  APO  86,  New  York.  Am 
cautious,  but  have  humility  and  will 
travel. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  9  years  ex- 
perience,  presently  county  bureau 
chief,  seeks  employment  in  east.  Box 

3112,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 2  years  experience 
wants  spot  16,000  daily.  Veteran, 
handle  camera.  Covered  area,  high 
school,  college  si>orts.  Prefer  midwest. 

Box  3121,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  all  beato, 
midwest  daily.  J-Grad.  Desire  to  re¬ 
locate.  California  or  Pacific  North¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  8127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THIS  COPYEDITOR  was  lured  into 
advertising.  Very  dull.  He  wants  back 
on  Chart  Area  2  desk.  Box  3103,  Edi¬ 
tor  Ac  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE-REPORTER  with  10 
years  experience  in  all  beats  seeks 
spot  Chart  Area  1  or  2  daily.  Avait- 
able  immediately  —  college  grad.  Box 
3214,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAREER  REPORTER  seeks  si>ot  on 
metropolitan  p.m.  daily.  Six  years  a 
newsman,  four  on  medium  sized  daily. 
No  deep  ^uth.  Box  3204,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  29  employed,  wants  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  small  to  medium  daily. 
Fifteen  years  with  dailies,  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  and  military  PIO.  Wants  salary 
plus  stock  in  firm  as  annual  compen¬ 
sation.  Can  make  Token  investment. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  9.  Box  3223,  Edi- 

tor  &  I^blisher. _ 

REPORTER,  general  assignment  (no 
sports),  2  years  daily  experience.  Sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  27,  veteran.  Prefer  spot 
in  New  York  City  area  but  will  re¬ 
locate  within  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box 

3249,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  — 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Can  do  make-up. 
photography.  Box  3227,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  rim  and  wire  desk 
man.  ^ber  steady  reliable.  Chart 
Area  2,  3.  4.  Box  3208,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

HEART  SPECIALIST  NEEDED? 
Mr.  Publisher,  your  editorial  page  is 
the  heart  of  your  paper. 

If  it  is  not  strong  it  cannot  express 
your  ideas  and  influence  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

I  can  bring  you: 

Readable  reason  and  humor. 

Years  of  editorial  writing,  including 
successful  one-man  page. 

A  liberal  arts  education  and  an  inquir¬ 
ing  mind. 

Professional  contact  and  study  by 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WOMAN  NEWS  REPORTER,  26. 
degree,  with  one  years’  experience  on 
dailies  under  20,000  circulation,  seeks 
same  position  on  daily  in  or  near  city 
of  at  least  100,000  population.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  any  good  opportunity,  prefer 
San  Francisco  area  or  New  England. 

Box  3243,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRESENT  EDITOR  -  PUBLISHER 
three  Michigan  Weeklies  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  Florida  newspa¬ 
per,  preferably  in  Sarasota  area  but 
not  choosy.  PArticularly  well-versed  in 
political  or  city  reporting  with  experi¬ 
ence,  plus,  on  head  writing  and  lay¬ 
outs.  42  years  old.  17  years  experience. 
Will  be  in  Florida  in  October  for  in¬ 
terview.  Write  F.  X.  Madden,  Fern- 
dale  Times.  22726  Woodward,  Fern- 
dale.  Michigan. 

TOLI’fZER  PRIZES  will  never  he 
mine.  Just  an  old  news  nose  for  vou 
to  grind.  8  years  eastern  dailies.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  35.,  married.  Box  3237. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS,  news.  30.  single.  g7">nhie.  5 
years  dailies,  Missouri  U.,  Box  3222. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WrSAT  ILE  —  Women’s  editor,  fe^ 
tures.  columns.  Also  top  reference  in 
circulation,  advertising,  news,  book 
editing,  promotion,  public  rela’ions, 
radio  languages.  Box  .3219,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR.  30  years  metropol- 
itan  newspaper,  magazine  experience; 
ex-staff  writer  and  managing  editor 
two  of  country’s  largest  consumer 
magazines;  now  free-Dncing  success¬ 
fully  ;  seeks  position  as  magazine  or 
feature  editor.  Gulf  coast  or  south¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  3226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


12  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  local  and 
national  both  small  daily,  now  metro¬ 
politan  desire  ad  managership  of  small 
daily.  Under  35.  married,  family  man. 
Top  salesman  on  prc-sent  nosition. 
Salaiy  open.  Box  3231,  Falilor  & 
Publisher. 


Don’t  You  Need  Me? 

Extremely  capable  widow,  late  30’s, 
now  employed,  wants  new  connection. 
Radius  100  miles  Pittsburgh  Pa.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Successful  classifiefl  manager, 
"mall  paper :  head  of  Ad  Service,  city 
paper.  Journalism  degree,  expert  typ¬ 
ographer,  long  experience  advertising 
production.  Know  problems  of  retail 
display.  Box  3212,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
SEE  advertisement  under 
administrative  box  2910. 


^‘EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  comptetent 
Mrsonnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
«  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-6746. 


MATURE  WRITER,  woman’s  page, 
•ditor.  experienced,  imaginative,  re- 
iponaible.  Desires  spot  on  paper  or 
tisgBzine  vicinity  Boston.  Can  furnish 
“tuples.  Knows  production.  Box  2922, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


have  tools.  Will  Travel.  J-Grad 
“.  all-around  'Training,  Ideas.  Eklitor 
College  weekly.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
2*09,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^RAD.  emphasis  foreign  affairs. 

KTA,  graduate  study  in  Europe, 
““ires  reportorial  job.  Weekly,  re- 
^te  experience.  Camera  knowledge, 
'•t.  26.  married,  no  children.  0>m- 
Brting  distance  New  York  City.  Apt. 
JOH.  240  E.  36  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
HU  9-7381. 


®^ONBa),  Mature  newsman;  strong 
Wilative,  rewrite,  features ;  have 
“ne  sports,  editorials,  editing;  prefer 
areas  2,  11,  12.  If  you  demand 
Wjlity,  loyalty,  sound  experience,  let’s 
«lk.  Box  2919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  ’THIS  PUBLISHER?  Who 
wants  a  top  news  executive  to  edit  a 
newspaper  where  political  honesty  and 
independence  are  the  watchwords? 
Where  unswerving  refusal  to  knuckle 
to  large  or  small  pressure  interests  are 
the  keys  to  community  acceptance? 
Where  the  basic  concept  of  its  function 
is  to  afflict  the  comfortable  and  com¬ 
fort  the  afflicted?  22  years  experience. 
Top  references.  Box  3130,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  PLUS  .  .  . 
Versatile  newsman,  36,  with  12  years 
top  dailies,  AP,  seeks  sports,  feature. 
Public  Relations  or  desk  position.  East, 
Midwest.  Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SPOT  wanted  by  versatile 
reporter,  photographer.  Single.  30.  car, 
camera,  references.  Faust.  Route  1. 
Coahoma,  Mississippi. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  to  build  maximum 

local  news,  feature,  photo  coverage, 

provide  balanced  editorial  product  for 

competitive,  small-city  daily,  6-16,000 
circulation,  northern  mountain  or 
coastal  area.  Young,  family,  now  man¬ 

aging  editor  highly  successful  small 
daily.  96,500.  Box  3135,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANT  START  in  journalism.  B.A 
Married,  veteran,  car.  Excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  sports,  especially  hunting  and 
fishing.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1  or  New 
York :  go  anywhere  for  right  oppor. 
tunity.  Anthony  Bland,  818  West  76. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


TOP  NEWSMAN 

35,  extensive  background  visual, 
audible,  pictorial  reporting,  seeks 
change  from  present  post.  Married, 
college.  SDX.  Best  references.  Mini¬ 
mum— 98,000.  Box  8107,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER,  general  assign¬ 
ments,  woman’s  page;  top  flight  back¬ 
ground  as  foreign  stringer,  photo-joui^ 
nalist,  fashions,  features ;  wants  to 
develop  further  on  strong  daily  under 
good  City  Editor.  Box  3122,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  also  exi»erienc« 
on  city  papers  as  society,  food,  fashion, 
beauty  editor;  feature  writer,  colum¬ 
nist.  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
3104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  Autfust  10.  1057 


membership  in  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers. 

Balanced  maturity  and  enthusiasm.  (I 
am  36  and  married). 

The  ability  to  reach  friendly  under¬ 
standing  with  your  readers. 

And  at  a  price  you  will  be  willing  to 
pay. 

Write  Box  3202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  MUSIC,  art,  theater,  covered? 
Section  edited?  Employed  critic  sniffs 
management  shake-up :  would  as  lief 
change  scene.  Might  like  to  pioneer 
in  young  growing  city  Southeast  or 
Southwest.  Best  references.  Box  .3215, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSMAN  wants 
job  as  reporter-special  writer  prefer¬ 
ably  Southwest,  California,  Colorado, 
or  Blue  Ridges.  Long  experience,  best 
references,  lovely  wife.  Available  Sep¬ 
tember.  Personal  interview  preferred. 
Box  3205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  "Talent  Scout”.  Ex¬ 
newsman.  Author  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  book.  Box  3211,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ _ 

DESKMAN  -  Reporter  Top  Editing. 
Good  Writing.  Informed.  Capable.  Ex¬ 
perienced  Permanent.  Box  3245,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  University  Public 
Relations,  fund  raising  and  other 
alumni  work,  including  paper.  Two 
years  intensive  experience.  Young. 
Journalism  degree.  Box  3244,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FEATURE,  EDITORIAL  WRITER. 
30.  seeks  newspaper,  magazine  or 
public  relations  job.  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  European.  U.  S.  newspapers, 
magazines.  Educated  in  Europe.  Fluent 
in  German,  Scandinavian  languages. 
Sample,  references.  Married,  vet.  Box 
3240,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


NEWSMAN.  27,  WANTS 
JOB  ON  BIG  CITY  DAILY 

Box  32.33,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  ?— For  a  for¬ 
mer  newsman  presently  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  House  Organ  editing 
for  the  past  eight  years,  public  rela- 
lations  and  publicity.  Family  man  and 
conscientious  worker  who  desires  to 
make  a  permanent  connection.  Box 
.3239.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  successful 
administrative  record,  background,  all 
mechanical  departments.  Top  multi¬ 
color  reproduction.  Replies  confidential 
Box  2929.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN.  9  years  experience.  Seek¬ 
ing  California  location.  Need  milder 
climate  for  2  children.  References 
Available  after  July  27.  J.  H.  Glll- 
martln,  1004  ftecond  St.,  Hermoea 
Bench.  California. 


Phntoarnnhv 


ACE  NEWS,  industrial,  commercial  and 
creative  photographer,  former  staffer 
national  magazines,  returning  from 
foreign  post,  interested  In  position  of¬ 
fering  best  utilization  of  talents.  10 
years’  experience,  married,  one  child, 
age  29.  Any  chart  Area.  Box  8001, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSA’HLE.  Young.  Reliable.  De¬ 
sires  position  as  photographer  or 
newspaper.  Studio  experience.  Os»n  I 
cameras.  Chart  Areas  6,  8,  10  or  11 
David  Herman.  35.3  So.  8  St.,  Brooklvr 
11.  N.  Y. 


Need  a  Photographer  ? 

’The  National  Press  Photographers  As- 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  nrospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN- 
tial  list  of  News  Photographers  avail¬ 
able.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel.  Moat 
with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — Write, 
wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


YOUNG  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  at 
dead  end  wants  job  with  FUTURE. 
Single,  vet,  car.  BS  in  Journalism, 
photographer-writer.  Box  32.38,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


14  YEARS  experience  newspaper  — 
public  relations,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Single,  woman.  33  wants  interesting 
permanent  position.  Will  travel.  Write 
Box  3224,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN,  wide  fol¬ 
lowing,  willing  travel  U.  S.  ’Thoroughly 
experienced.  Box  3123,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Clinton  Trial  and  the  Press 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Dick  Smyser 
Managing  Editor,  The  Oak  Ridger 


If  newspapers,  like  Jimmy 
Petrillo,  don’t  care  what  is  said 
about  them  “as  long  as  they 
mention  my  name,”  then  they 
had  it  good  at  the  big  trial  in 
Knoxville. 

The  press  was  a  major  topic 
for  testimony  and  legal  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  federal  court  case 
involving  professional  segiega- 
tionist  John  Kasper  and  a  group 
of  Clinton,  Tenn.  residents. 
Very  little  of  what  was  said 
was  nice. 

Defense  attorneys  for  Kasper 
and  the  15  others  accused  of 
interfering  last  Fall  with  in¬ 
tegration  at  Clinton  High 
School,  repeatedly  used  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newsmen  as  whipping 
boys.  In  his  defense  summation 
on  Monday,  July  22  as  the 
11 -day  trial  drew  to  a  close. 
Attorney  Robert  L.  Dobbs,  of 
Memphis,  referred  to  reporters 
as  “roaches.” 

Fortunately  for  the  morale 
of  the  big  press  ci’ew  that  was 
covering  the  case,  it  wasn’t 
much  later  that  same  day  that 
U.S.  District  Attorney  James 
Meek  countered  Dobbs  by 
terming  reporters  “s  mart 
cookies.”  His  was  one  of  the 
few  kind  remarks. 


Newsmen  covering  the  trial, 
if  they  took  all  that  was  said 
literally,  might  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  turn  in  their  note¬ 
books  on  the  spot  and  “go 
straight.”  The  defense  attor¬ 
neys  would  have  had  the  jury 
believe  that  all  papers  are  con¬ 
niving  and  completely  unre- 
Jiable  and  all  newsmen  irre¬ 
sponsible,  at  least. 

J.  Benjamin  Simmons,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Kasper’s 
separate  attorney,  was  most 
vicious  in  his  railing  of  the 
press.  In  his  summation  he  im¬ 
plied  that  newsmen  themselves 
perpetrated  the  rocking  of  cars 
during  the  worst  night  of 
Clinton’s  violence,  Aug.  31.  The 
photographers  wanted  some  ac¬ 
tion  shots,  he  said,  and  so  they 
got  football  players  to  come 
down  after  a  game  and  molest 
Negroes  passing  through  town. 

(Robert  V.  Brown  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion.) 


As  testimony  got  underway, 
Simmons  objected  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  entering  copies  -  of 
newspapers  as  evidence.  Kas¬ 
per’s  attorney  implied  that  the 
very  presence  of  the  papers  in 
the  room  was  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  the 
court. 


The  defendants,  six  of  whom 
were  convicted  along  with  Kas¬ 
per  by  the  ten  men  and  two 
women  of  the  jury  in  a  verdict 
handed  down  July  23,  were 
charged  with  violating  an  in¬ 
junction  of  the  federal  court. 
The  injunction,  issued  last 
September  by  presiding  Judge 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  forbade  Kas¬ 
per  and  others  acting  with  him 
D’om  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  precedent-setting  inte¬ 
gration  at  Clinton  (first  in 
Tennessee).  The  injunction  re¬ 
sulted  directly  from  Clinton’s 
troubled  days  of  late  Augu.st 
and  early  September  during 
which  the  National  Guard  was 
called. 

The  government  subpoenaed 
Horace  Wells,  much-honored 
editor  of  the  weekly  Clinton 
Courier-News;  Don  J.  McKay, 
publisher  of  the  daily  Oalc 
Ridger,  and  Steve  Humphries, 
associate  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal.  They  were  asked 
to  display  copies  of  their  papers 
in  which  references  were  made 
to  the  injunction.  Wells  had 
printed  the  complete  text. 

One  of  the  points  that  the 
government  had  to  prove  was 
that  the  defendants  knew  of  the 
injunction.  The  defense  objected 
strongly  to  newspaper  accounts 
being  offered  but  Judge  Taylor 
overrulled.  He  agreed  that  the 
papers  were  competent  evidence 
of  some  sort  of  notice.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  was  up  to  the 
jury  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  defendants  themselves  got 
notice  from  the  papers. 


'He  hates  these  summer  theatre  reviews;  he's  allergic  to  straw." 


had  no  way  of  knowing  all 
persons  who  bought  their 
papers.  Wells  countered  that  he 
was  certain  at  least  two  of  the 
defendants  had  read  his  paper 
during  the  troubles.  They  had 
complained  to  him  vigorously 
and  had  quoted  practically  word 
for  word  from  his  columns. 

Finally,  realizing  that  the 
judge  would  overrule  all  ob¬ 
jections,  the  defense  agreed  to 
a  “stipulation”  that  the  press, 
radio  and  television  had  given 
the  injunction  wide  publicity. 
This  made  it  unnecessary  for 
a  number  of  other  newsmen,  in¬ 
cluding  Ed  Ball,  Tennessee’s 
Associated  Press  chief,  and  rep- 
re.sentatives  from  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  to  testify. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  number  of  other  govern¬ 
ment  witnesses  were  newsmen 
or  photographers. 

Bob  Allison,  young  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  reporter, 
told  of  his  days  in  Clinton  both 
during  late  August  and  early 


September  and  then  in  early 
December  when  trouble  flared 
again.  Defense  Attorney  Dobbs 
pressed  to  have  him  agree  that 
newsmen  were,  primarily,  in¬ 
terested  in  sensationalism. 

Allison  replied  calmly, 
good  newspaperman  tries  to 
write  what  is  important  and 
vital  to  his  country.” 

Allison  incensed  the  defense 
when  he  described  the  crowd  in 
Clinton  on  Aug.  31  as  a  “mob 
bent  on  lynching.” 

Hugh  Lunsford,  Knoxville 
Journal  photographer,  testified 
relative  to  a  picture  he  took  at 
an  earlier  trial  of  Kasper.  It 
showed  several  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  also. 

ft  ♦ 

Early  in  the  jury  selection 
the  defense  attorneys  indicated 
their  strong  feeling  that  the 
press  had  distorted  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  case — distorted 
these  to  the  detriment  of  their 
clients.  Prospective  jurors  were 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


Defense  attorneys  insisted 
that  none  of  the  defendants 
read  or  subscribed  to  either 
the  Courier-News  or  the  Ridger. 
Weren’t  Wells  and  McKay 
aware  of  this?  Both  of  the 
news  executives  explained  they 
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The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype!  This  mixer  sets  through  normal  36-  and  condensed 
48-point.  Profit-stealing  hand  composition  with  its  expensive  “cutting  in”  underpinning  and 
distribution  is  eliminated. 

Advertisers  like  the  wider  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  you  can  offer  them  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  It’s  without  equal  in  main  magazine  capacity.  Sets  more  ads  . . .  and  gets  more!  It  cuts 
down  headline  setting  time  and  costs,  too. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  the  Model  35  Rangemaster.  And  for  a 
fact-filled  booklet,  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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Boating 
Notes  and 
Quotes 


EMt  li  and  vmt  I* 
WMt  ,  .  .  tb*  nuts  one*  Mtd, 
■B<  Iw  MW  no  hope  for  • 
marline  at  Dm  twain. 

How  wronc  ran  you  baT 
I  So  wa  oiuat 
look  at  tt  on 


BARNARD  MARINE  SALES 


Saothwai 
•till 
UMfO'a  r  o 
for  tha  fi 
AsAortaa  man  aaA 
Hw  guy  who  wanta  to  c 
amnid  In  a  boat.  But 
tana  ariaa  urban  ‘*t  r  a 
iaaat"  ara  violatad  air  i 
ana  takaa  a  <1  v  a  a  jr 
anothrr. 

Both  have  an  aqual 
ta  an]ojr  tha  water.  At 
tadJy.  the  ftaberman 
there  flrat  He  had  It  i 
hlmaeir  until  boat  b\ 
atartrd  bittiim  only  av 
other  wave.  The  trouble  i 
from  rongeation 
One  anawer  to  rrUen 
problem,  then.  wouM  an 
be  more  u-atev  That  a 
an  Immediate  anawer, 
ever. 
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FT.  WORTH  MARINE  SALES 


GUNTER  MARINE  SALES 


in  the  Fort  Worth 
Marine  Sales  Field 

CHOOSE  AND  USE 


MARION  HERRING  MARINE  SALES 


iMRLETE  UNE  OF 
IBteCAS  BOATS 


TAU  THf  TAAtlH- 
WATS  TO  HAffmta 
WITH  A 


VOGT  MARINE  SALES 


XtMB  CRAOU 
'AAiO  WtNCM 
•USTAtLE  STAND 
XO  SUWORTS 
«  MOUNTED 
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or— to  get  aloag  ia  obS 
WMna  aimpla  "traffle  nflgm 
Othera  have  auggaated  'uroe 
rulea."  too  but  thta  writer 
ran  hanllv  go  along  with 
that 

The  flaherman  geta  mad 
when  aoma  guy  In  a  faat  bMt 
trtaa  to  acrapa  off  bli  plug  or 
awamp  him  In  hia  wake  The 
Tiah  ara  dtaturbad.  Mya  the 
angler,  and  lire  and  limb  ant 
agulpment  are  endangered. 

The  boater  geta  hot  un 
the  throttle  when  flaher 
Mock  a  channel  or 
alowly  In  the  ‘boating  p 

Uirfortuoatcly,  than 
no  pieaerlbed  limita 
body  at  urater  or  w 
marking  patha  Han 


IN  FACT 


These  outstanding  marine  dealers  in  Fort  Worth  expressed  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  linage  preference  for  the  fort  worth  press  diming  the  first  five 
months  of  1957  that  they  placed  well  over  twice  as  much  linage  in  the 
PRESS  as  in  the  other  evening  newspaper,  and  the  morning  newspaper 
received  no  linage  at  all.  Don’t  be  left  out — schedule  your  ads  to  run  every 
Friday  in  the  fort  worth  press  ...  be  very  sure  to  specify  “On  Andy 
Anderson* s  Boating  Petes'* 

Total  City  Zone  Population . 457,379* 

Effective  Buying  Income . $815,183,000** 

Total  Retail  Soles . $609,831,000** 


.PAWTS- 
1— AND 
iSORlES 


JIE  GRAND 

FNMI  MA4>1ITf 


ourn  bridle  potbo  aad  pi 
ara  wora  out  «f  ham 
ther  ipraod  a  tablot 
tlwia 

However,  there  are  c« 
general  ‘^atba"  that  wIV 
both  the  ftabermeo  an 
beaten  a  brMk. 

Ftahr-inen  abiaild  be 
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Basis;  *Sales  Management  Estimates  IIII57 
**Sales  Management  Estimates  795T> 
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DMVER .  .  .  Podey  Adowntoin  Newt 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poit  HeroM 

MEMPHIS . ProU'Sehnitor 

MEMPHIS  •  .  .  Commorcioi  Appooi 
WASHINGTON . News 
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HOUSTON . Pres. 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . TrBsvnr 

El  FASO . HeroM-Poi' 
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